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GASTRONOMY AND CIVILIZATION. 


Two conditions are necessary to 
the cultivation of the science of 
gastronomy, national peace and indi- 
oe oe these a 
existed, the science has progressed, 
with more or less credit, tinted by 
temperance and rational festivity 
where men were refined, and de- 

ed into fantastic gluttony where 
they were licentious. The greatest 
abuse of this science has beer under 
the monarchical form of government 
from ancient Egypt to modern 
Russia. Republican virtue hasthriven 
on simple fare, from the turnips of 
Cincinnatus to Andrew Marvel’s 
cold shoulder of mutton. 

In Egypt, where luxury was 
carried to the greatest excess, su- 
ee spoilt many a goodly mess, 

y interdicting the use of onions and 
leeks, of which restriction Juvenal 
writes, 


Porrum et cepe nefas violare, et frangere 
morsu, 


while to gratify their ambition for 


costly and unheard of delicacies, . 


the rulers of this people mis- 
applied things tntenied to minister 
to other senses, by forcing them 
into the service off the palate, as 
—— ified in Cleopatra’s extrava- 
gant beverage seasoned with melted 
pearls. 
In ancient Greece, temperate en- 
joymentadministered unrivalled hos- 
itality. When Pheenix, Ajax, and 
lysses, at the head of Agamemnon’s 
deputation, waited on Achilles, Pa- 
troclus, himself the son of a king, 
cooked the dinner and attended to 
the fire; and though camp perform- 
ances may benostandard for ordinary 
practice, yet,as Homer particularizes 
the skilful carving of Achilles, it is 
probable he intended to represent 
the best mannersof the period, which, 
though simple, were not rude, as it is 
evident that careful arrangement and 
courteous attention, the primal ele- 
ments of scientific festivity, presided 
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at theunexpected banquet, (Ziad, ix.) 
It is remarkable that there should 
be no mention of either fish or fruit 
in the Homeric repasts. It is evident 
that both must have been used when 
the Iliadwas written, as a description 
of the angler drawing a heavy fish 
to shore is used as a simile in the 
16th Book; and as fruit is mentioned 
wing in the garden of Alcinous, 
it may safely be inferred that it was 
eaten. Atheneus accounts for the 
omission of these articles on the sup- 
sition that Homer did not think it 
ignified to particularize them at the 
meals of his heroes. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that when Nestor 
returns to his tent with Machaon, 
after the latter has been hurt in 
battle, Hecamede gives the wounded 
warrior green honey, sacred flour of 
barley, probably made into little 
cakes, and an onion relish, previous 
to presenting him with a strengthen- 
ing draught composed of Pramnian 
wine, in which goat’s-milk cheese 
and barley are grated. (Iliad, xi.) 
Tt may be that the meal of a-wounded 
man being medical as well as gastro- 
nomical, and requiring more than 
ordinary skill in its arrangement, 
made Homer think it worth while to 
give these particulars. Salt, ap- 
parently a more superfluous article, 
is sometimes mentioned, but then it 
bore a triple signification of sanctity: 
first, it was held sacred, because it 
possessed the divine power of pre- 
serving meat from _putrefaction 
(The Scholiast); secondly, because it 
was used at sacrifices; when Chryseis 
is given back to her father, salt is 
sprinkled with barley between the 
horns of the hecatombs as they are 
going to be slain (Iliad, i.); and 
astly, because it was used at meals, 
and was therefore regarded as a bond 
of union. between men. (The Scho- 
liast.) In the repast given by 
Achilles to the deputation sent b 
Agamemnon, Patroclus sprinkles salt 
over the meat he is cooking ; but this 
88 
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is an exception to the general rule : 
it is usually flour that is strewn over 
the roasting meats in the Iliad. 

The only method of preparing the 
Homeric repasts is roasting, yet, as 
there is an allusion to pork boiling in 
a pot, used as a simile in the 21st 
Book of the Iliad, it was clearly a 
mode both understood and practised. 
Severalstriking examples of theready 
hospitality of Greece occur in the 
Odyssey. Itis effectively illustrated 
when Cisneches invites Minerva to 
share the banquet preparing in the 
palace of Ithaca; as the invitation 
is not given to the goddess either in 
her divine character or in the as- 
sumed one of Mentor, both of which 
are unknown to Telemachus, but 
simply to a stranger as such, with 
whose name, position, and purpose 
he is entirely unacquainted. (Odys- 
sey, 1.) It is exhibited under a 


different phase when Telemachus, 
and Minerva, under the form of 
Mentor, come upon Nestor and his 
sons sacrificing to Neptune on the 
Pylian shore, and are promptly 
invited to join the rite and the 
feast without any preliminary ques- 


tions of their names or business. 
(Odyssey, iii.) And again, in another 
aspect, when Ulysses, journeying on 
foot as a poor old beggar, is received 
into the house of Eumacus, the 
steward of the swine, where he is 
entertained and lodged in the best 
manner his host’s circumstances 
allow. (Odyssey, xiv.) These fea- 
tures of the old heroic ages were 
the basis of social life in Greece, and 
expanded into the fullest develop- 
ment in her wonderful republics, 
where enjoyment was ministered 
by courtesy, tempered by sobriety, 
sraced by art, and dignified by science. 
The luxury of the Greeks ie been 
much misunderstood and exagge- 
rated. Gluttony was a rare thing 
amongst them, and never, at any 
period of their independentexistence, 
a national characteristic. Inthetimes 
of Socrates, there were three meals 
which answered respectively to our 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 
The first usually consisted of bread 
dipped in wine, which gave it the 
name of dxparicpa. The luncheon, 
dporoy, was a simple meal, of which 
the substance varied according to 
the circumstances of different fami- 
lies; the time for it was also uncer- 
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tain; but in the regular life of 
cities it was probably about noon, as 
Philocleon describes the satisfaction 
of going home to lunch after the 
business of the courts of justice was 
over, and gives a lively description 
of the manner in which his wife and 
daughter pressed him to try several 
things. (Aristophanes. Vesp. 605, 
612.) 

The principal meal, deiavoy, oc- 
curred late in the day, sometimes at 
sunset. In the houses of wealthy 
Athenians, this meal consisted of two 
courses: the first comprising fish, 
flesh, fowl, vegetables, bread, and 
the invariable paga, a preparation of 
flour and wine; and the second, 
which combined the features of our 
third course and dessert, was com- 
posed of confections, fruits, and 
sweetmeats. The Athenians were a 
very social people, and seized on 
every good excuse for dining toge- 
ther, such as religious festivals, 
family anniversaries, or the natal 
days of illustrious men. The young 
men, as early as the time of Homer, 
had an entertainment something like 
the modern pic-nic, being a joint- 
stock meal, to which each person 
contributed a share of the provi- 
sions, or subscribed an equal portion 
of money to purchase them. On 
ordinary occasions, the dinner was 
cooked, or superintended, by the 
mistress of the house, but for great 
banquets a professional man cook 
was engaged. The Athenians bathed 
and dressed with care when they 
went out to supper, and reclined 
while taking their meals. It has not 
been ascertained when reclining su- 
perseded sitting; it has been conjec- 
tured that this mode was adopted 
when baths were introduced, but 
this explanation cannot be supported, 
as the Homeric heroes invariably 
sat, and they took the bath before 
su ping. (Iliad, x.) 

The Greeks have the reputation of 
being great drinkers, which is an ex- 
ceedingly mischievous error, built up 
into a popular doctrine from some 
such conclusive evidence as that their 
great solemnities were bacchic, and 
that Anacreon and Cratinus were 
jolly fellows. Even Alexander, who 
ias the most suspicious character in 
this respect, has been very unjustly 
aaa Tt is certain that if he 
ever exceeded at all, it was only 
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when the duties of the day were 
over, and never till the latter part 
of his life; but it is probable that 
the violences attributed to this part 
of his career rose from ungovernable 
pride and unrestrained temper, ra- 
ther than from intoxication. It is 
certain that he was remarkable for 
his temperate eating; and though 
he was very particular in providin 
a good supper for his guests, an 
careful in pe ing them attentively, 
he ioe dainties himself, and 
when rare fish and fruit were brought 
tohim from a distance, he dividedand 
distributed them among his friends, 
seldom retaining any for himself. 
The grateful Queen of Caria fre- 
quently sent him delicacies and 
choice viands, but when she for- 
warded some of her best cooks and 
bakers te him, he declared he had 
no use for them, as his tutor Leoni- 
das had supplied him with far better, 
a march before day to get his dinner 
ready, and a light dinner to prepare 
his supper. His habits were simple 
and soldierly; he never reclined till 
supper, when the day and its work 
were dispatched, but sat to his dinner 
like the Homeric heroes. Plutarch 
says he sat long after supper, not to 
drink, but to talk, which is in perfect 
harmony with the character of the 
soldier in every age. 

Bacchus, and the festivals in his 
honour, come in for a large share of 
this misrepresentation. This god 
was the most chaste, temperate, and 
beneficent of all the heathen deities: 
he taught men the use of the vine 
and the cultivation of the earth, 
and achieved the conquest of India 
chiefly by the introduction of these 
benefits. He instructed in the use 
of the fruits of the earth, but did 
not sanction their abuse. It has 
been well distinguished by an Ame- 
rican poet, who has read the mythic 
meaning with a gifted eye, that 
* Bacchus was the type of vigour, 
and Silenus of excesses.’ 

The excitement which possessed 
people during the Dionysia was the 
result, of religious enthusiasm, and 
not of intoxication. The Bacchantes 
were animated by inspired fer- 
vour alone, therefore the beautifully 
executed figure of the drunken Bac- 
chante in the French department of 
the Great Exposition perpetuates an 
erroneous conception. The priest- 


esses were not admitted to the mys- 
teries of the Anthesteria, one of 
the most ancient Attic festivals, 
until they had undergone especial 
preparation and purification; and as 
men were cmbalel from these mys- 
teries altogether, it is easy to see 
that these rites could not have de- 
served the character for licentious- 
ness which some have affixed to 
them. 

In private life, the Greeks did not 
drink unmixed wine till the first 
course was removed; after which 
they washed their hands, and poured 
out some wine as a libation before 
tasting it themselves. Excess of 
every kind was discouraged in 
Greece, both by the precept and 
example of philosophers, and by the 
enforcements of law. In Sparta, 
men were obliged to dine at the 
public tables, supplied with very 
simple fare, in order that luxury 
might not creep into the state 
through the home habits of the citi- 
zens. In Athens, the laws of Solon, 
which flourished 400 years, excluded 
the debauched from the right of 
public speaking; and though Plato 
permitted men after the age of forty 
to become intoxicated at the Bacchic 
festivals, yet, as he prohibited wine 
altogether to youths under eighteen, 
and from that age till thirty allowed 
but a moderate quantity, the ten- 
dency of his indulgence is clearly to 
establish sobriety, as no man who 
had cultivated temperance till he 
was forty years old, would be likely 
to become a toper afterwards. Yet, 
even during this elevated condition 
of public and private morality, the 
cant of an austerer virtue sprang up, 
and the cynics asserted that the 
perfection of human life consisted in 
a total subjugation of the flesh. 
They substituted mental for physi- 
eal excess, and disgraced virtue by 
the manner of their protest against 
vice. ‘I see your vanity through 
your rags,’ said Socrates to Antis- 
thenes, the founder of the system. 
Finding it easier to suppress their 
desires than to regulate them, they 
made an ostentatious boast of the 
abstinence which emanated from the 
vanity and weakness of their na- 
tures; and so, like some of us, 
turned their failings to a profitable 
account. They taught nothing, they 
only railed. Diogenes, who made 
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himself the most conspicuous of the 
sect, indemnified himself for the 
discomfort of his self-imposed re- 
nunciations by snarling at the com- 
forts which he had not the temper- 
ance of spirit to enjoy with modera- 
tion. He received a well-merited 
rebuke from Plato, when, stamping 
on the decorations of the divine 
philosopher in presence of some 
noble guests who were supping with 
him, he exclaimed, ‘ Thus T toumple 
on the pride of Plato!’ ‘And with 
greater pride, Diogenes,’ answered 
the temperate Athenian. 

The Greeks did not disregard 
dietetics, nor did their greatest phi- 
losophers neglect to warn against the 
use of unwholesome articles of food, 
while inculcating in 1am. age diet. 
Their gastronomy was simple, as con- 
tradistinguishedfrom rude on the one 
hand, and gluttonous on the other. 

It is singular that the popular 
conception of the sensualist refers 
his parentage to precisely that phi- 
losopher who had the most temperate 
doctrines and practice. Free from 
all extremes, Epicurus inculcated 
moderation in all things: he taught 
that only in the equal exercise of all 
his faculties could man attain — 
ness, by which he understood the 
happiness of his whole life, not the 
exaggerated felicity of any one mo- 
ment. me — — of = 
Attic garden he enjoyed tranqui 
speculation, the sont emenes of 
his friends and followers, and dis- 
pensed simple hospitality to all who 
needed it. Wonderful days in the 
world’s history were those of repub- 
lican Greece, where all that was 
lofty, heroic, beautiful, and good, 
met in one place and at one time, to 
be a pattern and a glory for ever. 
Who would not have lingered over 
his wine to drain the richer draughts 
of wisdom from Socrates, to drink 
the sublime eloquence of Plato, the 
calm philosophy of Epicurus, and 
listen to the rare melodies of that 
lost music, whose recorded effects 
have become a fable and a dream? 
The Romans, although they imitated 
the Greeks in many arts and prac- 
tices, did not get their licentiousness 
from them, as the vulgar error sup- 
poses. Livy traces the degeneracy 
of Rome from the introduction of 
luxury by the Asiatic army after the 

triumphs of Cn. Manlius Vulso, 
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4.u.c. 565, and sets down amongst 
its worst effects, that cooks were 
then for the first time held in value, 
and that what had formerly been 
esteemed as the meanest of service, 
began to be considered an art: ‘twm 
coquus, vilissimum antiquis manci- 
pium, et estimatione et usu, in pre- 
tio esse: et quod ministerium fuerat, 
ars haberi cepta” The Romans 
became more remarkable for glut- 
tony than for rational gastronomy : 
their grands gourmands combined 
the voraciousness of a Justice 
Greedy, and the fantastic fancies of 
a Cleopatra, with the impudent fop- 
ishness of a emma Horace 
ustrates the two first of these cha- 
racteristics, in his satire on the 
supper given by Nasidienus to Mzx- 
cenas, amongst the component parts 
of which, in addition to various wines 
and many substantial dishes, he 
mentions broiled flounders’ entrails, 
and gander’s liver stuffed with figs ; 
the co os the — feast, 
ostentatious ing of the supe- 
riority of naka. cule. and . 
ventions, and setting forth their 
varieties and qualities in a strain of 
endless dulness. Horace is a more 
just and credible satirist than either 
meca or Juvenal, because his 
sympathies are more extensive and 
his judgment more lenient: — 
and social himself, he is more likely 
to censure abuse fairly, because he 
is better qualified to distinguish it 
from use; and we may conclude, 
from the general tone of his writings, 
that his own opinion is expressed 
when he makes Ofellus condemn 
the nonsensical preference given by 
his contemporaries to a poor-fla- 
voured peacock, on account of its 
gay plumage, over a fat pullet :— 
Vix tamen eripiam, posito pavone, velis 
quin 
Hoc potius, quam gallina, tergere pala- 
tum, 
Corruptus vanis rerum. 
The doctrine which he puts into the 
mouth of Alphius, who declares his 
reference for simple diet, givingeasy 
atten and cheerful spirits, and 
affirms that neither curious fish nor 
rare birds are so acceptable to him— 
quam lecta de pinguissimis 
Oliva ramis arborum, 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, et 


gravi 
Malvz salubres corpori ; 
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may also be presumed to be the 
opinion of Horace himself, as the 
apostasy of Alphius, at the conclu- 
sion of the satire, throws discredit 
on his own tergiversation, and does 
not affect the principles he assumed. 

But the fullest and most curious 
account of Roman luxury is that 
given by Petronius in his Feast 
of Trimalchio. This elaborate 
supper began with ripe and un- 
ripe olives, by way of stimulants, 
with which were served dormice 
seasoned with honey and poppy 
juice; sausages accompanied by 
Syrian plumsand pomegranateseeds; 
and a wooden hen fashioned as if 
sitting on eggs, which when ex- 
amined, proved to be made of paste 
containing each an ortolan sur- 
rounded - yolk of egg sprinkled 
with pepper. The second service 
was served entire on a round repo- 
sitorium. It consisted of twelve 
dishes, representing the signs of the 

odiac, on each of which some em- 
blematical article was placed; and 
while the guests were testifying by 
their abstemiousness their disap- 
pointment at such meagre fare, the 


upper of the repositorium was 
lifted js (just on would take 
off a dish cover,) and exposed a 
goodly service of meat, game, and 

sh, the most noticeable articles 
being a hare so arranged as to re- 
present Pegasus; and at the four 


corners of the tray a statuette of a 
satyr pouring garum—a sauce pro- 
bably very similar to our Anchovy— 
Brillat Savarin thinks it was Soy,— 
over fish, which in a vessel at his 
feet seemed to be swimming in the 
Euripian sea. Next followed an 
enormous wild sow, out of which 
flew a flock of live thrushes, and 
from whose tusks depended two 
alm baskets filled respectively with 
heban and Syrian dates. She was 
surrounded by a litter of little pigs, 
made from some kind of cake-paste. 
When this course was removed, 
three pigs of different ages, deco- 
rated with handsome bells, muzzles, 
and halters, were marched into the 
banquet-hall, and Trimalchio havin 
selected the largest, it was carrie 
off to be killed, and re-appeared 
cooked in as short a time as it would 
have taken an ordinary cook to pre- 
pare a fowl. But it is remarked 
that this pig is larger than the wild 
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sow that had been previously served, 
and Trimalchio observing it in- 
tently, discovers that it had not 
been opened ; whereupon he sends, 
in a towering passion, for the cook, 
who arrives in fear and trembling, 
and pleads as an excusable oversight 
that he had forgotten to eviscerate 
the animal ; but Trimalchio, regard- 
_~. the omission in a very serious 
ight, desires him to strip (despolia), 
ike Vatel in Scribe’s admirable 
vaudeville of that name, who visits 
his son’s culinary errors in the same 
severe manner—Dépose tes insignes, 
je te dégrade! imalchio’s cook 
is being marched off between two 
torturers, when the company inter- 
cede for him, and the courteous host 
pardoning him at their request, 
orders him to open the pig, and 
remedy his forgetfulness in public, 
which, having re-donned his tunic 
and knife of office, he proceeds to 
do, when, from the first incisions, 
hog’s puddings and sausages bound 
out in all directions. The servants 
compliment their master with loud 
acclamations on the success of this 
farce, and the cook, who had so 
cleverly performed his part, receives 
a silver garland and the honour of 
drinking a goblet with the “ee 
= follows nt . and — 
the guests are en indispatchi 
en ie whole a caaihen 
the ceiling cracks, and while the 
affrighted company are rising in 
consternation, a vast hoop descends 
through the opening, with garlands 
and pear-shaped boxes of perfumes 
attached to it ; and during the time 
that each person is helping himself 
to these, a light service of cakes 
and fruit is placed on the table, 
which yield a delicious odour of 
saffron on being touched. This is 
succeeded by a course called mat- 
tea, consisting of delicacies and 
choice dainties. In this instance it 
was composed of fat pullets dis- 
sected and boned, surrounded by 
thrushes, and goose’s eggs sur- 
mounted by a paste crown. Then 
followed an after-course (epidipnis), 
brought in on fresh tables, contain- 
ing some curious specimens of 
culinary achievements. Thrushes 
stuffed with a peculiarly light kind 
of wheat (siligo), flour, raisins, and 
nuts of some kind, probably walnuts. 
Quinces stuck full of prickles, to 
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resemble sea-urchins, similar to that 
well-known ornament of our own 
refined supper-tables—asponge-cake 
hedgehog, sprinkled with cut al- 
monds. These are accompanied b 
a goose, various fish, and many kinds 
of birds, all of which Trimalchio 
assures his astonished guests are 
made out of pork by his skilful cook. 
This making one thing out of an- 
other was a favourite achievement, 
probably originating as an expedient, 
and perpetuated as a diversion, as 
it is related that when Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, being three hun- 
dred miles from the sea, longed for 
fish, his cook contrived to produce 
something which satisfied both his 
eye and his palate, so exactly did it 
represent the object of his desires. 
While this course of transformations 
is being examined, two slaves enter 
the hall, disputing with such inten- 
sity, that they pay no attention to 
Trimalchio’s remonstrances, and 
presently each breaks the other's 
amphora, from which oysters and 
all sorts of shell-fish roll out ; these 
are collected by a serving-boy, and 
presented to the guests. The cook, 
80 ingenious in masquerade dishes, 
then enters singing, carrying little 
shell-fish smoking hot on a silver 
gridiron: and this would have con- 
cluded the repast, but that just as 
Trimalchio is iran a ‘won't go 
home till morning’* sentiment, he is 
interrupted by the crowing of a cock, 
which is instantly caught and cooked. 
The manners throughout this long 
feast are deserving of notice ;—first, 
it is observable that Trimalchio 
enters the hall and takes possession 
of the seat that has been reserved 
for him, after his guests are placed, 
with a regal air worthy of a colonial 
court. Petronius mentions that this 
was a newly-introduced fashion. 
When setiled on his be-cushioned 
triclinium, he makes use of his tooth- 
pick very elaborately and ostenta- 
tiously before touching anything: a 
silver tooth-pick being a mark of 
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luxury, he is anxious to exhibit 
his wealth in this very disagreeable 
manner, and it is to be regretted 
that many modern Trimalchios make 
an equally reprehensible display of 
an instrument which, while designed 
to relieve its possessor, should not 
be made an infliction on his neigh- 
bours. An accidental and more 
favourable opportunity for displa 
occurs in the course of the festival, 
when one of the attendants lets a 
silver dish fall to the ground, and 
Trimalchio will not let him pick it 
up, but desires the groom of the 
furniture to sweep it away with the 
refuse. The bread was handed round 
as at our own tables, and no water 
was allowed; and when Trimalchio 

erceived that some of that simple 
manent found a place at his costly 
board, he ran round the table voci- 
ferating that it should be carried 
away. There were professional 
carvers, and this important art was 
performed to the sound of music, 
and with appropriate gesticulations. 
We wish our modern gourmands 
would follow the very good example 
of Trimalchio, in this respect, ak if 
they must have their viands carved 
on the sideboard by servants, take 
care that, like his carvers, they are 
trained to the art. 

Luxurious and debauched as the 
Romans were, Trimalchio, is, even for 
one of them, a very absurd and ex- 
aggerated person, bearing about the 
same proportion to one of the nobles 
of his time, as a new city lord of these 
days doestothecultivated gentleman. 

his devices to entertain his guests 
are of the tight-rope merry Andrew 
order, scenic shows, pre-arranged 
and perhaps rehearsed between him- 
self and his servants, like those of 
the pretended unopened pig, the 
mock fight resulting in the broken 
amphora, andthe shower of shell-fish, 
and the ‘ four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie’ effect, when the live 
thrushes fly out of the gigantic sow. 
He is, nevertheless, seen to be a 





* Quare tangomenas faciamus, et usque in lucem cenemus. There has been 


much discussion about this word tangomenas. 


We have little doubt that it is a 


corruption of the two first words of the well-known fragment of Alcwus: réyye 


mvevpovac oivw, ‘Moisten your lungs with wine.’ 


‘Quare, riyye mvebpovac 


JSaciamus’ is, therefore, equivalent to, ‘So let us sing, Soak your clay.’ Naples being 
a Greek colony, the colloquial phrases abounded with corrupted Greek. The writing 
of Petronius is extremely pure, and his manner the very perfection of style; but the 
dialogues throughout his satire are sprinkled with bastard words of the kind in 


question. 
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good-natured kind of person, and 
when any of the servants or slaves 
commit any real fault, his threats of 
punishment generally begin a sen- 
tence which ends with their forgive- 
ness. The servants sometimes ven- 
ture to get up a little scene on their 
own account, which they would not 
have dared to do if he had been as 
fierce and relentless as he thought 
it dignified to appear. They turn 
his pretensions and foibles to their 
own profit with impunity. A young 
slave, desirous of obtaining his 
liberty, tumbles over Trimalchio, 
who, though wounded, instantly 
gives the youth his freedom, in order 
that it might not be said that so 
illustrious a personage as himself had 
been hurt by a slave. When half- 
seas-over, at the end of the feast, he 
quarrels with his wife, Fortunata, 
whom he had extravagantly lauded 
at its commencement, and after 
throwing a cup at her in the heat of 
the moment, he gravely decrees that 
she shall be punished by not being 

ermitted to kiss him when he his 

ead, and that her figure shall not 
be carved onhistomb. The artistic 
entertainments are of the most vul- 
gar kind, tumblers, tricks, recitations 
of nonsense, and music and singing 
performed by his slaves: his own 
philosophical andhistorical dialogues 
are as ridiculous as Mrs. Malaprop’s 
phraseology; but the conversation 
of his guests is very amusing, and 
the whole satire conveys a most 
graphic andminute picture of Roman 
manners. Petronius was held in such 
esteem by the learned German 
Meibomius, that seeing in a letter 
from Bologna the words Habemus 
hic Petronium integrum, (‘we have 
here Petronius, entire’), he took it 
for granted the complete manuscript 
of Petronius was there, and posted 
off in search of it; when he arrived, 
he asked where Petronius was to be 
found, and on being informed he 
was kept in the church, he expressed 
his surprise at such a place being 
chosen to deposit him in; upon which 
his informant asked what fitter place 
could be found for a sacred body 
than the church; and the discom- 
fited scholar found he had travelled 
with such infinite diligence only to 
discover the mummy of Saint Petro- 
nius ! 

As we have said so much about 
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Petronius, we will add that, with all 
deference to Niebuhr, we agree with 
those who assign him to the. age of 
Nero, and rejoice with Otto Jahn 
(Prol. ad Pers. xxxiv.), that Studer 
has re-vindicated him to that period. 
It is to be regretted that the bill 
of fare which Cicero gave to Julius 
Cesar has not come down to us, 
when Cicero, who had expected his 
guest to show himself very unami- 
able, was agreeably suprised by the 
justice Cesar did to his hospitality, 
in eating a great deal more than he 
found it convenient to keep on his 
stomach. (Ep. ad Att. 13, 52.) 
Roman gluttony became so excessive, 
that laws were framed to repress it ; 
a decree passed interdicting the use 
of pork, sweetbreads, cheeks, &c., at 
their public suppers, and the Em- 
— adrian issued an edict pro- 
uibiting all persons from bathing 
before the eighth hour, to prevent 
the abuse of the bath, which was 
systematically used after immoderate 
eating, to give relief by assisting the 
digestion: the Emperor Titus is said 
to have died from this cause. 
Between Greek and Roman lux- 
ury there was a wide distinction; 
the Greeks were infinitely more re- 
fined, temperate, and artistic; in 
their states, individuals were not 
able, as in Imperial Rome, to amass 
extraordinary riches; of what they 
did possess; they expended more 
upon art, and less upon indulgence. 
The Romans had no social arts, and 
endeavoured to supply their defi- 
ciency by profusion. They hired 
dancers, singers, musicians, and 
jokers to amuse them; the Greeks 
amused themselves, for though they 
also possessed professional singers, 
dancers, and musicians, the most 
illustrious of their warriors, poets, 
and philosophers were versed in one 
or more of the festive arts, without 
which society would lack grace and 
animation, and festivity become rude 
and licentious. Epaminondas was 
a skilful dancer, an accomplished 
singer, and a clever performer on 
the harp and flute. Pelopidas was 
celebrated for his graceful dancing and 
musical skill. Socrates reproached 
Alcibiades because he had not learned 
to play on the flute; and Themistocles 
had to excuse himself in the zenith 
of his popularity for his want of ac- 
complishments, by pleading his naval 
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achievements, by which he had saved 
his country from the Persian in- 
vasion. The Romans had no sym- 
pathy with this artistic culture; 
their musicians, even if they were 
citizens at all—which is by no means 
certain—were very lightly esteemed ; 
they were low, vicious and greedy. 
e Romans were not, hke the 
Greeks, persuaded of the immense 
wer of music upon the mind. 
icero ridicules Damon (in Plato) 
for dreading lest the city itself should 
be altered if the kind of music which 
distinguished it were to be changed. 
Among the Arcadians a man might 
be ignorant of every art but music 
—not to know which was a disgrace. 
Throughout Greece, it was esteemed 
@ grievous reproach not to know 
how to play, sing, and dance ; music 
was introduced at banquets, and 
the guests were expected to sing to 
it. The arts and graces were innate 
in the Greeks; the Romans only 
borrowed them, and endeavoured to 
make up by profusion and exagge- 
ration what they wanted in taste 
and quality. Their one animus 
under every form of government 


been to conquer other nations 


and enlarge their own. Conse- 
quently when they sat down to en- 
joy the fruits of conquest, they pro- 
ceeded in a very rough, unscientific 
manner, having given all their best 
aoa to the arts of war, and very 
small attention to the graces of 
— But when we speak of the 

generacy of Rome into luxury, 
we must not forget the remark of 
Voltaire—‘ As if virtue consisted in 
robbery, and vice in enjoying the 
spoil.’ 

We remark such a close affinity 
between the Roman and German 
cookery and festive habits, that we 
believe all that now remains of Ro- 
man gastronomic art must be sought 
only in modern Germany. The 
agro-dolce sauces, by which the for- 
mer was characterized, still distin- 
guish the latter: the bizarre ad- 
mixture of meat and fish, of sweet 
fruit sauces with meats, the large 
a of wine used in their 

ishes, the marinated viands having 
boiling vinegar poured over them 
just as they are ready to be served, 
and the vast assortment of sausages 
—including those made of fish, 
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which are said to have been in- 
vented the Emperor Helioga- 
balus—all tend to establish a Ro- 
man origin. Added to which, there 
is the additional presumptive proofs 
of several Roman games and 
habits, having synonymous repre- 
sentatives in the Zollverein. The 
ancient pastime, micare, still sur- 
vives there; and the wealthy Frank- 
fort merchants sometimes have a 
kind of lottery at their magnificent 
parties, entitling each guest to some 

resent inscribed on the ticket which 

e obtains; after a fashion identical 
with the apophoreta of Petronius 
and Suetonius. In the German 
Christmas -tree, we probably see 
Trimalchio’s hoop (circulus ingens), 
with its presents of garlands and 
perfumed boxes. 

Though the light of the kitchen 
fire was probably the brightest spot 
in the dark ages, yet as its refiec- 
tion has not come down to us, we 
can only conjecture that barbarian 
kings would feast, as they did 
everything else, coarsely and raven- 
ously. The continental nations pre- 
served traditional traces of Roman 
luxury ; and Eastern festivity, ex- 
tinguished by a long series of in- 
vasions and disasters, revived in a 
much more eeable form under 
the Saracens. Dr. King relates that 
the maid of an inn served a poisoned 
shoulder of mutton to Mahomet 
himself, remarking, with Oriental 
nonchalance, ‘If he is a prophet, he 
will discover it; if he is an impostor, 
no matter what becomes of him.’ 
No authority is given for this anec- 
dote, ma se non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato. 

The Arabian Nights furnish vivid 
and picturesque accounts of the gay, 
light, and graceful banquets of the 
true believers, to which flowers and 

fumes were as necessary as food. 

inged and coloured meats and 
grains; snowy pullets, reposing on 

lains of verdant rice; chitkens, 
ooking as rosy as the flowers that 
surrounded them; the permitted 
wine of dates, and, occasionally, the 
forbidden vintage of the infidel; 
with the variety and quantity of 
fruit, sweetmeats, and cakes, which 
formed the basis of all their enter- 
tainments, are described over and 
over again, with all the honours of 
Oriental recapitulation. But it is 
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the perfect social equality of all true 
Mussulmauns which strikes us most 
forcibly in those delightful tales. 
The meal of the traveller is ready 
in every house. Every guest that 
presents himself is welcome, irre- 
spective of condition. Ifa man ex- 
hibits unusual perturbation, when 
he discovers that he has been un- 
wittingly supping with the Caliph 
himself, it is not the rank that dis- 
turbs him, but the consciousness 
that he may have been very near 
losing his head—an infallible conse- 
quence, if any of his words or looks 
had given umbrage to the migh 

tentate. With this one little 

rawback, all are equals. Zobeide 
and her sisters entertain the porter 
who carried home their provisions, 
the three Calenders, and the dis- 
guised Caliph and his Vizier, with 
equal attention and hospitality. 
And the only difference that we per- 
ceive in the guests at this charming 
supper, is, that the porter appears 
to be the most intellectual character 
of the set. Where there is any de- 
mur about eating in unfitting situa- 
tions, the difficulty arises from some 
source independent of the condition 
of the company. When the Vizier and 
Agib’s grandmother are so enraged 
with the servant, who has taken 
their little relative to eat in the 
cook’s shop at Damascus, it seems 
evident that the cause of their wrath 
must be sought elsewhere than in 
the different ranks of the parties, as 
the internal evidence throughout 
these tales exhibits persons of all 
classes dining together without de- 
mur. But as it was customary to 
perform ablutions before eating, and 
as the Orientals are very strict ob- 
servers of etiquette, we conclude it 
was the omission of ceremonial, con- 
sequent on taking a repast at a 
cook’s shop, which incensed the 
child’s illustrious friends; and this 
was an error which would, of course, 
be aggravated by the elevated posi- 
tion of the defaulter. 

We are confirmed in this opinion 
by the present a in Persia 


with regard to cooks’ shops, to which 
only the common people go to dine ; 
for though the middle classes and 
shopkeepers very frequently send 
to them for their supplies, they take 
their meals at home. 
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As we before remarked, the Con- 
tinental nations preserved tradition- 
ary traces of Roman luxury, which 
served in some instances as a basis, 
in others as an indication, for the 
creation of their respective kitchens. 
But England owes her characteristic 
dishes and drinks to her native 
people: it was not till the time of 
the Norman Conquest that any ma- 
terial invasion of tore’ dishes took 
place in the British a The 
native Britons had an_ illustrious 
appreciation of good ale long before 

e Saxon invasion. Prince Aneu- 
rin’s poem of the battle of Cattraeth, 
composed in the sixth century, in 
commemoration of the heroes who 
perished at it, attributes the loss of 
the battle by the Cambrian Britons 
to the state of intoxication in which 
they entered the field. Some of the 
oldest Welsh songs are in praise of 
ale, which they celebrated in con- 
junction with the Hirlas. 

But we from the horn, the blue, silver- 
rimmed horn, 

Drink the ale and the mead, in our fields 
that were born. 


Some centuries before, 

King Hardicnute, midst Danes and 
Saxons stout, 

Carouzed in nut-brown ale, and dined 
on grout. 

By Chaucer’s time, gastronomy 
had made such progress that cooks 
were almost as accomplished in the 
art of cheating as those of our own 
highly ingenious days. Before the 
cook is allowed to tell his tale to his 
fellow-pilgrims, he is admonished of 
his culinary delinquencies— 

Now tell on, Roger, and loke that it be 
good, 

For many a pastee hast thou letten 
blood 


And — a Jacke of Dover hast thou 
80. ? 
That has been twies hot and twies cold; 
Of many a pilgrim has thou Cristes 
curse, 
And of thy perselee yet fare they the 
werse, 
That they have eten in thy stoble goos, 
For in thy shop goth many a flie loos, 
This worthy ‘Cook of London’ 
was evidently at once a restaurateur, 
a petepenstss and a baker. If the 
asty had been made by himself, 
fre would have had no interest to 
deprive it of gravy; it must, there- 
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fore, have been sent to him to bake. 
The nature of the Jacke of Dover 
has been much controverted, but as 
it is impossible to ascertain what it 
was, we must content ourselves 
with determining that it was some- 
thing named after a Jacke of Dover, 
just as the well-known tea-cake is 
christened by Sally Lunn. It is 
certain the illustrious Jacke was a 
celebrated character, as he is often 
mentioned; and there is besides a 
biographical sketch of a portion of 
his career, entitled, The Adventures 
of Jacke of Dover in search of a 
greater Fool than himself. 

We do not know whether the 
French, when they invaded Italy 
under Charles VIII., in 1494, in- 
troduced new ideas of cookery as a 
portion of their conquest; but it 
would seem so from Berni’s rifa- 
cimento of the Orlando Innamorato. 
Bojardo’s ideas of cookery are simple 
and severe. Berni has high notions 
of sauces and seasonings. For 
instance, the Giant, in Canto VLI., 
who has Orlando in an iron net, 
speculating on his plumpness and 
the good supper he will furnish him, 
says— 

Intiero a cena me l’avrd mangiato, 

Sol d’una spalla vud fare un boccone : 


but in Berni he projects a recondite 
stuffing, and says— 


Arrosto fia un boccon dilicato, 
E l’impieré di mille cose buone. 


Bojardo’s Giant isa hungry glutton; 
Berni’s is an epicure. 

We have before us a comedy, 
which, from internal evidence, 
appears to have been written in the 
year 1450. The first printed edi- 
tions appear to have been by Aldus, 
at Venice. Our copy is a Milanese 
edition of 1519. It is extremely 
rare. It is entitled — Commedia 
Nuova composta da Nocturno Nea- 

olitano. There are, in the British 

fuseum, two copies of some of the 
works of this author: but neither of 
them contains this comedy. This 
author, however much neglected 
now, seems to have been highly es- 
teemed in his own time, as may be 
seen by the many editions of him, 
and by the Strambotti beginning : 
Dunque tu sei quel unico Nocturno, 
Che non hebbe mai par ne in ciel ne in 

terra. 


At the end of this comedy is a 
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marriage-feast, of which the bill of 
fare is given in great detail. It 
consists chiefly of birds and con- 
fections, no fish. Solid roast meat 
is mentioned, but nothing — 
but veal. It is also to be observed 
that there aredishes ail’ Inglese, alla 
Catalana; alla Romana; none alla 
Francese ; which may confirm what 
we have before said, of the probable 
introduction of French notions of 
cookery after the time of Bojardo. 
Wine is not particularized; but the 
house of the heroine is abundantly 
stored with it, as every servant who 
goes into it comes out drunk, with 
exuberant commendation of the ex- 
cellence of the liquor. We give 
that portion of the scene which 
relates to the bill of fare. Provida 
and Virido are the bride and bride- 
groom. Scaltra is charged with the 
arrangement of the banquet. 

Virido. Madimmi un poco l’ordin 

d'isto pasto, 
In che maniera e modo il guiderai. 

Scaltra. Til dird, perché cauto fu 

rimasto. 
Prima, piffari e trombe,—se vorrai. 
Che a te sta questo,—che agli spirti 
umani 
Dan gran conforto, e tu gran lode avrai. 
Da poi l’acqua odorifera alle mani, 
E tuttavia in argenti aurati e belli, 
Per non parer da rustici e villani : 
E una salata minuta de occelli : 
E dopo vo chel rosto sia venuto : 
Prima a guacetto giotti, figatelli, 
Tordi, quagli, occellin conci a stranuto, 
Lepre, cunigli, cercene e pigioni, 
Ranci, limon: rosto grosso e minuto : 
Il lesso poi, fagian, starne e paoni, 
Conci a I’Inglese ed alla Catelana, 
E il rosto de vitello con caponi : 
Zelatine diverse alla Romana ; 
E torti bianchi e verdi, con cupata 
Da lecchar il taglier, ovver la piana : 
Poi pere guaste, zucha e codognata, 
Ranzato, rinci, e cedri pid perfetti, 
Marzapan, pignochado, e morselata : 
Poi l’ultima mestura dei confetti, 
Pignol, mandole, nice e fulignati, 
Anesi, curiandoli e rancetti. 
Cosi di grosso—or che ti par? sta bene? 

Virido. Si per mia fe; che gli hai 

ben ordinato. 

It is curious that of the vast 
numbers of recorded and narrated 
festivals, it is in most instances im- 
possible to obtain the bill of fare ; 
of real banquets it is almost hope- 
less to make any researches; and 
the details of fictitious feasts are 
extremely rare. 
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Henry Machyn, citizen and mer- 
chant taylor of London, records in 
his Diary, 1523, the funeral feast 
of Alderman Sir William Roche, 
Knight, before the Reformation :— 
‘ After the dirige came back to his 
house, and had spice-bread and 
comfits (confections), wine, ale, and 
beer. The next day the mourners 
went again to church, where they 
had a collacion,’ and afterwards 
returned to the son’s house, where 
the company dined, excepting the 
Drapers’ ae, which dined in 
Drapers’ Hall. e first course at 
the son’s house consisted of brawn 
and mustard, boiled capon, roast 
swan, capon and custard ; and the 
second course contained pidgeons 
and tarts, bread, wine, ale, and 
beer; to which Lady Roche sent, 
‘of her gentylness four gallons of 
French wine, a box of wafers, and 
a potell of ipocras.’ 

he same kindly gossip records 
how, ‘on the 30th vf , 1557, him- 
self, Master Dave Gyttons, Master 
Meynard, and Master Draper, and 
Master Smyth, Master Caldwella, 
and Master Asse and Gybes, and 
Master Fackington, and mony mo, 
did ett alff a bushell of owsters 
in Auchur-lane, at Master Smyth 
and Master Gytton’s seller a-pone 
hoghedes, and candyll lyght, and 
onyons, and red alle, and clarett 
alle, and muskadylle fre cope, at 
VIII. in the mornyng.’ 

We infer that this jolly fish 
breakfast was to celebrate the season 
that brought oysters in again; and 
allowing for the old style and the 
slow trafic of those days, there 
would seem to be very little differ- 
ence between the time of their 
coming in then and now. We - 
ceive also in that dark cellar faint 
glimmerings of the light which 
afterwards blazed into Lovegrove 
and Greenwich. 

The old dramatists furnish the 
fullest details of the manners and 
feastings of our ancestors. Shallow’s 
supper to Falstaff is ordered with 
expressive brevity :—‘Some pigeons, 
Davy; a couple of short-legged 
hens; a joint of mutton; and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell 

Villiam cook.’ A more compre- 
hensive idea of the notions respect- 
ing a good dinner in those days is 
expounded by Justice Greedy, in 
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Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old 
Debts— 
Puff-paste too! Sir Giles, 

A ponderous chine of beef! a pheasant 
larded ! ; 

And red-deer too, Sir Giles, and baked 
in puff-paste ! 

All business set aside, let us give thanks 
here. 
He is afterwards involved in 
weighty disputes with Sir Giles 
Overreach’s cook, and has great 
difficulty in persuading him to roast 
a fawn with a Norfolk dumpling for 
stuffing, without which, he says ‘we 
wise men know’—‘ ’tis not worth 
threepence. He is further tor- 
mented by the cook’s obstinacy 
about woodcocks : 
—— he has found out 

A new device for sauce, and will not 
dish them 

With toasts and butter ; my father was 
a tailor, 

And my name, though a justice, Greedy 

oodcock ; 

And, ere I'll see my lineage so abused, 

Pll give up my commission, 

BenJonson’s SirEpicureMammon, 
in his anticipations of luxury, dwells 
almost exclusively on reviving the 
cookery of the ancients: though he 
seems to expect the invention of a 
new sauce: 

—— an exquisite and poignant sauce, 
For which I'll say unto my cook, there's 


gold, 
Go forth, and be a knight. 


Fletcher’s ‘ Lazarillo,’ though he 
throws no light on cookery, is too 
noticeable a gourmand to be passed 
over. This indefatigable hunter of 
delicacies, having discovered that the 
head of an umbrana, a fish, like our 
own sturgeon, appropriated to the 
royal table, is to be served at the 
duke’s board, turns courtier for the 
nonce, and manages to get invited 
to the court dinner, but immediately 
afterwards hearing that the rare fish 
has been sent toa courtier, he makes - 
his escape and pursues it to its new 
quarters, where he has no sooner 
overcome all impediments, than he 
learns it has gone elsewhere, but he 
still keeps up the pursuit, until he 
is at last obliged to contract a very 
disgraceful marriage in order to 
enjoy it. (Zhe Woman- Hater.) 

The introduction of French cook- 
ery by Mary Queen of Scotland is 
associated with a terrible history 
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of unhallowed love, infanticide, and 
execution. An old ballad or com- 
plainte written in the character of 
the unfortunate maid of honour, 
thus pathetically records her ap- 
proaching expiation,— 

Yestreen Queen Mary had four Maries; 

This night she'll hae but three ; 


She had Mary Seaton, and Mary Beaton 
And Mary Carmichael and me. 


The queen and her ladies fre- 
quently amused themselves by 
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making petits gatels, but whenever 
after Mary Hamilton's tragic death, 
any tale of palace scandal spread 
among the good folks of Edinbro’, 
the old wives would shake their 
heads, and exclaim with doleful mis- 
ronunciation, ‘ Aye, aye, they ha’ 
in playing at ‘petticoat tales’ again.’ 
e have been favoured with a 
copy of the bill of fare of a feast 
of the East India Company in the 
time of James the First, which we 
give entire. 


The seruing in of the feast of the East India Comp* at Merchantailors 
hall, 20 January, 1622 [23). 


The vpper table, 4 messe. 


THE FIRST COURSE. 


Grand boiled meate. 
Boiled pheasants, 2 in a dish. 
Boiled partridges, 6 in a dish. 
Forced boyled meate. 
Boiled teales, 4 in a dish. 
Boiled larkes, 12 in a dish, 
Soussd cappon. 
Grand sallet. 
Rost kidd, wholl. 
Lamb, a venison pasty. 
Rost mutton with oysters. 
Boyled carpe, hott. 
Rost pheasant, 2 in a dish. 
Paris pie. 
Rost hearons, 2 in a dish. 
Sweet breade pie. 
Ffresh salmon whole. 
Made dish. 
Boyled pike. 
Pheasant pie 
Rost cappons, 2 wherof, 1 wt oysters. 
[?) Tarte. 
Sowssed carpe. 
Rost Turkey. 
Quince pie. 
Almond leach. 
Cold baked meats. 
Rost turkie chickens, 4. 
Gamon of bacon. 
Leach of fruit. 
Dowecetts. 
Nota. That there a lackt 2 dishes of 
Turky chickens, and instead thereof 
were 2 dishes of rosted hare. 


THE SECOND COURSE. 
Gelly rockt. 
Rosted lambe in jointe. 
Potatoe pie. 
Preserued dish. 
Boyled oysters. Dicto broiled. 
Rost ducks, 6 in a dish. 
Oyster pie. 
Standing dish. 
Marled smelts. 
Rosted house pigeons, 6. 
Partridge pie, 2 in a pie. 
Sowssed pigg. 
Orringeadoe pie. 
Rost snites [snipes], 10 in a dish, 
Chines of on broyled. 
Sowssed eele, 
Sett tart. 
Rost larks, 2 dozen. 
Dryed neats tongues. 
Pickled oysters. 
Anchovees. 
Canded tart. 
Amber leach. 
Sturgion, one jowle. 
Caviare. 
Rabbett suckers, 6. 
Dried salmon. 
Pickled hearring. 
March paine. 


The 2 side tables, 14 messe ; and 2 messe for the gallery. 


THE FIRST COURSE. 
Grand boyled meate. 
Forced boyled meate. 
Boyled ducks, 2 in a dishe, 
Grand sallet. 
Rost mutton with oysters, 
_Rost Turkie. 
Venizon or lambe pasty. 
Boyled pike. 
Paris pie. 


Rost lamb. 

Made dish. 

Rost capon 2, whereof 1 with oysters. 
Quince pie. 

Almond leach. 

Fresh salmon. 

Gamon of bacon. 

Boiled carp, hott, 

Fruite leach, 

Dowcetts. 
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THE SECOND COURSE. Oysters pickled. 
Rost partridges, 4 in a dish. | anchovees. 
Oyster pie. Caviare. 
Rost cocks, 4 in a dish. Pickled heringe. 
Orrangeadoe pie. Amber leach. 
Dryed neats tongues. | Sturgion. 
Rost larkes, 14 dozen. March paine. 
The wayters, 7 messe. 
Leg of mutton, boyled. Rost capon, 1 in a dish. 
Rost veale. Custards. 
Calues foot pie. 
Ffor the Clerke and the Beadle of the Hall, 2 messe between them. 
Boyled capons, 1 in a dish, Rost capons, 1 in a dish. 
Rost goose. Custards. 
Calues foot pie. 
For the players, 3 messe. 
Boiled duck, 2 in a dish. Rost lambe. 
Sallets in sorts. Pippin pie. 
Rost mutton. Rost capon. 
Calues foot pie. | Custards. 
Sweetmeats wayed out from Mr. Abraham Greenway and Mathew Bell, for 
the banquet. 
lbs. £ 8. d. Ibs. <£ 8. d. 
Dried cherries . . . 2...016 0 Brought forward . S$. 1 3.9 
Towers apricocke, drie. 2 ...016 0 | Dried sitterns S002 Sy 
Peaches of Genoa 2...011 0 | Paste of Genoa . 6..110 0 
Peares of Genoa . 3... 012 0 | Fine candies . Wu FI 8 
Venis green dates 3... 016 6 | Maccarones S i. Se. 
Dried goosberries 1.. 0 6 O | Candid oranges . oO & SE 
Peaches of Marseilles 2... 011 0 | Candid lymons 3. O@ 6 G 
Plums of Armenia . 2... 011 0 | Candid eringies . 4.41 0 9 
—— plums 2...011 0 | Prunellis . . 6..018 0 
Plums Damascus 1... 0 5 6 | Savoy amber cum. 1 [fits] Mine 2 #4 
Genoa plums . 2... 012 0 | Musk pine-applecum.. 3...0 6 0 
Dried quinces 2...010 0 | P*sved cherris 2... 9-5 @ 
Venis greene : apricocks 1...0 6 0 | Psved wholl orranges . . bu OS 
Plums provincia . 2...011 0 | Prsved goosherries . 33...0 8 2 
Madera figgs . 2...0 8 0 | Almon cumfitt Sua 8 SF 
Madera almons . 1...0 4 0 | Orrange cumfitt . 3.0 8 © 
Venis artichoke . 2...0 8 0 | Dried potatoes 2 08 0 
Paste of quinces . 2...0 6 0 | Naples bisquet ee Oe 
Paste of barberries . 2... 0 6 0 | Paste of apricotte GiceD: BS 
Paste of grapes . 2...0 6 0O | Ptsved quinces 33...0 8 6 
Valentia plums . 2...011 0 | Small m’ch pane stuf. 3.0 6 0 
Paste of respins (rasp- | Orange cakes. 2 0 6 0 
berries) . 2...0 6 0 | Paste Ryall. 3 012 0 
Paste of cherris . » But? 6 OI — 
Paste of goosberries . 2 ..0 6 0 | 93 ..15 9 2 
Paste of lymons . 2. © 8 
Paste of greene apricocke 2...0 6 O | Amber comfitt 2..0 8 0 
—-— | Genoa apricockecan[{did] 2..010 0 
50 ...11 4 0 | Genoa peaches can . 2 010 O 
— | Gentle and noble esses 3...018 0 
Callibas of Genoa 2...0 8 0 | Candid wholl orranges 2...010 0 
Paste of muske peares. 2... 0 6 0 | Candid artichoke 2... 910 6 
Paste of muske melleons 1 ...0 3 0 | Candid musk mills. . 2..010 0 
Bucconis of Genoa . ere a —_—_——_——— 
15..316 0 
é..1 3.0 
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More wayed out to supply ag*t neede should require. 


Ibs. s. d. | Ibs. 
Z noe Brought forward. . 12}... 
9 


Lemon cakes . 

Genoa plumbs 
Damasco pippins 
Towers paste of Genoa 
Dried sitterns 

Dried plums . 

Savoy amber . 


1 


. 


6 
2 Pears of Genoa . 

8 Dried quinces . . 

8 Prunellas . i 

6 Fine candies . 

11 ++ - -- 
12 223...5 9 0 


wage 


[Nota.] Whether this were spent or not. 


COwNWNWPh dt 


ao 


123... 3 3 0 
Messe signifies, that the dishes were so many times.repeated. 


Most of the sweetmeats given in this curious relic are used at Genoa at the present 
day. But itis not always clear what the articles specified are. For instance, by 
cumfitts we must understand confections: bucconis are bocconis (little mouthfuls) : 
sitterns are citrons: prunellas, dried plums: musk millions and mills, melons: 
callibas is callibash, a small pumpkin: can, means candied: caviare an Italian pre- 
paration of sturgeon’s eggs; eringus, the roots of the eryngium or sea-holly : and 
marchpane, a cake made of all sorts of nuts: leach is not so clear, but it was 
probably a salted preparation ; we are confirmed in this opinion by the distribution 
of this word and amber throughout the bill before us, In the first course, we find 
almond leach, and fruit leach, and in the second we see amber leach ; but where 
amber is mentioned among the sweetmeats, it is associated with either savoy or 


cumfitt, or both, and not with leach. Potatoes were made into a sweetmeat, at four 
shillings a pound. 


This bill of fare seems to have the harmonious equality established 
been drawn up by the most careful among all the guests. We have 
of stewards. He is provident to been present at some balls in France 
have an additional supply of sweet- where this course was adopted; there 
meats ‘wayed out ag‘ neede’ before- were not, perhaps, more than six 
hand; and equally particular to articles altogether, but of these there 
ascertain afterwards ‘whether this was an unlimited supply, and they 
were spent or not.’ were all of the best quality. The 

It is to be observed that the first unchristened ‘ made dish’ of those 
and second course make the feast, days was not more unintelligible than 
and that the sweetmeats are dis- the Fanchonets aux corinthes, Bou- 
tinguished as the banquet, which din aw bassalique, and other such 
was equivalent to our dessert. The cognomens of our own. 
old dramatists confirm this distine- We do not object to foreign 
tion, and sad the very sensible names, but to appellatives that hide 
practice of our ancestors inconnexion the meaning they are intended to 
with this division of the meal, of convey, like the most Christian dis- 
leaving the eating-room as soon as_ tinction of knighthood in the com- 
they had dined, and having the pany of Jews and Parsees; we pro- 
dessert in another apartment. test against Mirlitons a la Polo- 
We will dine in the great room ; but let aise and Quenellede volaille en demi 

the music deuil, on the same principle that we 

And banquet be prepared here. object to a Sir Moses, and a ‘Sir Jam- 
The Unnatural Combat. setgee,’ because neither etymological 

Act II., Sc. 1. (MasstNcER.) examination, traditionary research, 

This was unquestionably a more nor moral investigation can discover 
refined custom than our own habit their meaning by the help of their 
of sitting down to delicate fruitsand titles. Mulets a Il'Italienne, Vol 
wines of unseizable flavour,in an at- au vent, Crogue en bouche, and 
mosphere redolent of heavy viands, similar distinctive names, are ad- 
hot soups, and pungent sauces. missible, because significant. Letus 
Another advantage suggested to us christen dishes from every country 
by this bill of fare is, that the repe- of the earth, if needs be ; but let it 
tition of dishes allowed every one at be provided that they convey an in- 
table to have everything specified, _ telligible meaning. 
affording compensation for the in- Quot Galli totidem coqui, might 
finite variety of our own system by have been applicable to monarchical 
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France, but it remained for the re- 
public to diffuse amongst all classes 
the good living previously arrogated 
by one. 

The proprietors of cooks became 
suspicious characters during the 
great revolution; they were re- 
garded as aristocratic luxuries, and, 
as such, exposed their masters to 
danger; and as no one was prepared 
to lose his head for the accommoda- 
tion of his stomach, they were uni- 
versally dismissed, and, quitting the 
inhospitable shores of France, they 
distributed themselves throughout 
Russia, Austria, and England. This 
dispersion produced a great change 
in French aa life: kitchens dis- 
possessed of cooks became useless, 
and everybody of every class had to 
seek dinner at public tables. These 
were at that period few and mean, 
but the su ay soon answered to 
the demand ; that which had here- 
tofore maintained only the condition 
of a cabaret, quickly expanded 
into a restaurant, and, finally, took 
that universal development which 
threatens to supersede domestic life 
in modern France. The fictions of 
the ante and post revolutionary pe- 
riods demonstrate this difference 
with very precise demarcations. 
Louvet and Paul de Kock depict, 
respectively, the social and ant 
life of France as it was and is, with 
this difference, that while with Paul 
de Kock’s characters, dinner is as 
important as love, Louvet’s never 
think about the matter. We see 
that Paul de Kock represents an 
age when the pretension to gastro- 
nomical enjoyment is as universal as 
liberty, equality, and fraternity ; 
from the discriminating gourmetise 
of the young nobleman, to the ex- 
pansive gourmandise of the vora- 
cious grisette, all are more or less 
peeps. In Louvet’s time 
uxury was greater, but it was con- 
fined to a smaller circle; and 
although his writings aimed at the 
vices of that particular class, he ig- 
nored their general excesses, which 
did not come within his mark, in his 
zeal to expose those which were his 
peculiar object ; and as the popular 
manners would not supply the evi- 
dence which he overlooked in the 
exclusive aristocracy, he passed that 
phase in silence. ? here is no men- 
tion of feasting with him, excepting 
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ineidentally ; when he has given a 
minute account of his hero’s career 
for twenty-four hours, and it is quite 
evident that he must be starving, 
Louvet — him a fowl or a pot of 
jam, and that is all you hear about 
eek So ection f 
t the culi excesses 0 
that period were we learn from Vol- 
taire’s letter to the Comte d’Autrey, 
wherein he expresses his condemna- 
tion of the fashionable cookery, and 
signifies his objection to see a sweet- 
bread smothered in a highly salted 
sauce, and a hash composed of tur- 
key, hare, and rabbit. He also con- 
demns the indiscriminate use of es- 
sences and spices, by which cooks 
transformed and encumbered food 
otherwise wholesome. He repu- 
diates the soi-disant improvements, 
such as bread without crust; he de- 
clares his own rational taste, which 
was, like Rousseau’s, to prefer 
things in their natural seasons, to 
adhere to simple diet, while, at the 
same time, he avoids both indiffer- 
ence and excess. ‘Je trouve fort 
étranges,’ he writes, ‘les gens qui 
mangent sans boire, et qui ne savent 
pas méme ce qu’ils mangent.’ What- 
ever the habits of others may be, 
the true republican is invariably 
simple in his manners. Mirabeau’s 
stomach was stronger than his con- 
science, but then his convictions 
were unsettled: Danton and Des- 
moulins talked of Spartan broth and 
quaffed champagne. There was no 
more simple liver than Robespierre : 
no one, with so much power, ever 
lived or lodged so humbly as this 
‘grand incorruptible.’ The Consu- 
late and the Empire brought recher- 
ché dinners in again, beginning with 
Cambaceres, and continuing with 
Talleyrand. When Napoleon was 
First Consul, the little conciliatory 
dinners which he gave at Malmai- 
son were characterized by a simpli- 
city which could not conceal the 
ambition that lurked behind the ap- 
parent moderation. The poet Ducis 
was about to depart from one of 
these important little banquets in a 
hack coach, when Napoleon declared 
that such a conveyance was very un- 
fit for a man of his age and talent, 
and begged to be allowed to arrange 
that he should have acarriage of his 
own. The venerable republican 
pointed to a bevy of wild — that 
TT 
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were passing over their heads,— 
«There is not one of that flock,’ said 
he, ‘ but can smell powder from afar, 
and scent the gun of the fowler. I 
am like one of those birds, Citizen 
General; I, too, am a wild duck.’ 
When he afterwards refused the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
Madame de Boutllers exclaimed,— 
‘That is just like Ducis; he is an 
ancient Roman.’ ‘Not of the time 
of the emperors, at least,’ enswered 
her husband. 

It is to be lamented that the 
bill of the supper given by Je- 
rome Buonaparte, on the evening 
of his nomination as King of West- 
phalia, to Pigault le Brun and 
another friend, at the Palais Royal, 
has not been preserved. When the 
repast was over, and the bill pre- 
sented, his majesty found that 
neither himself nor his guests could 
muster enough to settle it. In this 
dilemma, the host was summoned, 
and the difficulty explained to him. 
He asked the names of his debtors, 
but when the two friends announced 
themselves as the chamberlain and 
librarian of the King of Westphalia, 
the host, thinking it a joke, said, ‘I 
suppose you will tell me next that 
your fat companion is the King of 
‘Westphalia.’ ‘Precisely,’ replied 
the newly appointed monarch. But 
the landlord, believing he had to do 
with a set of rogues, declared they 
should relate their pretensions to 
the guard; upon which Jerome, in 
a terrible taking, offered his watch 
as a pledge, and departed. The trio 
were scarcely out of the house, when 
the restaurateur discovered the 
imperial cipher on the watch, and 
flew with it to the commissary of 
police; the commissary posted to 
the prefet, the prefet to the minister, 
and the minister to the emperor. 
The next day his Majesty of West- 
phalia departed to enter on the 
government of his kingdom. 

Doctor Reveillé-Parise bewails 
the dearth of profound gastronomers 
in France at the present time, and 
laments, above all, the decadence of 
his medical brethren in the social 
art. He celebrates the illustrious 
fraternity of the eighteenth century, 
as remarkable for their inventive 
and appreciative genius in culinary 
matters, as for their extraordinary 
medical proficiency. They seem to 
have been a very jolly set of fellows, 
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from Chirac, the inventor of a sauce 
with which it might be held ex- 
cusable for a man to eat his own 
father, to Maloét, lamenting when 
old and ruined, that his circum- 
stances permitted him only two in- 
digestions a week. We must not 
omit to chronicle Doctor Gastaldy, 
who when reminded by a lady that 
he was taking a large portion of 
macaroni after avery plentifuldinner, 
replied, ‘Madame, fe macaroni est 
lourd, mais il est comme le doge de 
Venise ; quand il arrive, il lui faut 
faire place, tout le monde se range.’ 
Still less must we pass over the 
nameless confrére, who, precise in 
his sauces, learned in tit-bits, and 
particular in his modus operandi, 
finished his repast as the most pic- 
turesque of convives. ‘C’était une 
chose curieuse de observer aprés 
un long et succulent repas : ses yeux 
brillants, un peu voilés, sa respira- 
tion légérement précipitée, un doux 
mouvement de gonflement ondula- 
toire abdominal,sa pose nonchalente, 
déterminée par une corpulence 
—— annon¢aient l’homme plongé 

ns cette torpeur digestive pleine 
de béatitude pour le gastronome 
consommé. Quelquefois, néanmoins, 
il semblait se ranimer; c’est alors 
que, frappant légtrement du plat de 
ses mains sur les parois de son vaste 
abdomen, il s’écriait, plein de jubi- 
lation: Diner! savoureusement 
diner! Ah! que j’ai bien rempli 
cette loi de mon étre!’ 

The learned Doctor looks for a 
gastronomical index to returning 
order and re-invigoration of the 
social body, and believing that the 
flames of sedition are incompatible 
with a scientific kitchen fire, he 
refuses, with Henriot de Pensey, to 
believe in civilization till he shall 
behold a cook at the Institute. He 
holds that in his country the heart 
may sometimes be republican, but 
the stomach never: but he does not 
seem to take into consideration the 
wonderful versatility of the French 
temperament, which can accommo- 
date itself with Aristippian philo- 
sophy to every variety of circum- 
stances, as exemplified by Mathews’ 
Monsieur Leph yr, who described the 
luxuries of his altered circumstances 
as only a Frenchman could :— In 
Londorn I dine for von penny, su- 
perbe,’ said he ; ‘A Monsieur come 
tomy door ev’vary day with his own 
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cabriolet, and call ca’s meat; I 
nev'ver could tell vat it vas, dis ca’s 
meat, but it ver good.’ 

If we examine impartially the 
progress of gastronomy in England, 
we shall find that we have not ad- 
vanced as far as we think. The last 
century was distinguished by a gene- 
ration of hungry gluttons and inve- 
terate topers, whose excesses do not 
sleep with them in the tomb, but 
walk the earth the bluest of all pos- 
sible devils, in the stomachs and 
brains of their nervous, morbid de- 
scendants. If we have abandoned 
some of their bad practices, we have 
lost some of their good ones : we no 
longer force our guests to eat more 
than they can digest, or to drink till 
they disappear under the table ; but 
we have only escaped Charybdis to 
founder on Scylla. We add to the 
business-imposed late hour of dining 
the fashionable affectation of later, 
and offer to stomachs too fatigued 
to cope with boiled mutton ambi- 
tious failures of all sorts of incon- 
gruities. We have added to the 
number of our dishes, and have for- 
gotten how to melt butter. We 
have let the beer of the people dis- 
appear, and have grown ashamed of 
roast beef. There is no set of men 
of whom we could now say with 
Young Loveless in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Scornful Lady,— 

Ale is their eating and their drinking 
solely, : 
Draught ale has vanished, and all 
the bottled compounds that go by 
that name are but unwholesome 
concoctions of drugs and camomile. 
We have brought chemistry into 
our kitchens, not as a handmaid but 
as a poisoner: she would have taught 
us the principles of assimilation, 
affinity, and Lenienne, and would 
have instructed us in the laws of 
preparation, arrangement, and the 
true theory of the application of 
heat, but we desired her to conjure 
bread with muriatic acid and soda, 
and separate osmazome from gela- 
tine and albumen. We attempt 
more, and know less how to set 
about it. If we have got rid of our 
gluttons and topers, we have re- 
placed them by a set of nil ad- 
mirari wafers whose only art is 
that of a refined nothingness: we 
«an boast some gourmands and 
gourmets, but very few 0- 


nomes. We introduce foreign 
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manners either without object or 
made ridiculous by misapplication. 
Legs of ham and mutton are always 
enveloped above the knuckle in cut 
_ We adopted this from the 

rench, where it was, and in the 
pean still is, the custom for 
adies and gentlemen to hold the 
leg with one hand, while they carve 
it with the other. We have also 
borrowed the fashion of leaving the 
table-cloth on for dessert,—a neces- 
sary ugliness with the French, who 
have scarcely any dining tables that 
are fit to be seen, but with our 
beautiful mahogany an unpardon- 
able infliction. We have rose-water 
carried round in a finger-glass after 
dinner, and not two persons out of 
twelve know how to use it; instead 
of flicking the corner of a napkin in 
and out, with the dexterity of a 
Frenchman, your neighbour pro- 
bably dips his damask into the deli- 
cate fluid, and then squeezes the 
superabundant maleate again, 
and so passes it- on for your use. 
We have very little hospitality; our 
ideas of comfort have turned our 
houses into impregnable castles, 
which no one may approach without 
previous notification. You arrive in 
town from a northern county; you 
have plenty of intimate friends there, 
but you know that there is not one 
of them to whose house you may 
venture, and be sure of a welcome, 
a dinner, and a bed. -Of course, if 
this permission were universal, it 
would be an abuse, but the total 
absence of any such familiarity de- 
prives hospitality of all social utility, 
and demonstrates our very con- 
tracted view of it. Instead of ex- 
panding the comfortable to dimen- 
sions that will include the accommo- 
dation of our friends, we have con- 
tracted it to encircle our own vanity 
and selfishness, and that we may not 
be discovered with a three days’ 
table-cloth and a cold leg of mutton, 
our Glasgow chum must find 

His warmest welcome at an inn, 

There are not many who can make 
their friends feel at home when they 
have them there. Hospitality is not 
to be measured by the square inch, 
and calculated by cubic feet of beef 
and mutton: it is dependent more 
on quality than capacity, and re- 
quires generosity, delicacy, liberty, 
and taste for its true administration: 
it preserves our own personal duties 
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and habits intact, without inflicting 
any that may be distasteful to our 
guests, while it legislates for the free 
exercise of their particular comforts 
and practices, within the limits of 
general compatibility. 

Our public and great city dinners, 
where political, scientific, and lite- 
rary bonds are cemented by com- 
mon enjoyment, and animosities are 
softened by the intermediatory 
offices of an unpremeditated liba- 
tion, are productive of great good. 
Hearts expand simultaneously with 
mouths ; the pride of office thaws in 
the refulgence of the reflected kit- 
chen fire; genius and talent unveil 
themselves; prejudices vanish before 
experience ; and the mahogany of a 

oodly table frequently becomes the 
pond of reconciliation betweenancient 
feuds; then the hitherto unperceived 
merit of an enemy is brought to 
light by aid of the magnifying 
powers of a jorum of claret. The 
complicated hatreds, jealousies, and 
prejudices of our social system would 
coat the wheels of life with invincible 
rust, if honourable members and 
learned gentlemen did not rub off 
with oil at dinner the asperities of 
public opposition. 

We have thought over those of 
our friends who constitute the plea- 
santest company, and we must say 
we find them, with very rare excep- 
tions, amongst those who enjoy a 
good dinner. It is wonderful what 
a humanizing effect this habit of 
decorous conviviality has on men 
who, from their studies and pursuits, 
would otherwise be ‘as dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.’ 
The practice of dressing for dinner, 
the cleanliness and propriety of cos- 
tume, the entire arrangements of a 
well-ordered table, are all efficient 
superinducents of cheerfulness, good 
humour, self-respect, and reciprocal 
kind feeling. 

We shall take the opportunity of 
entering our protest against an in- 
novation which is going too far. 
That some of the more bulky dishes, 
the pieces de resistance, should be 
placed on the side-table, well and 
good —though even to this Addison 
objected, and not without reason ; 
but that the fish and the game 
should be so bestowed, and distri- 
buted like rations to paupers, by 
attendants, who for the most part 
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cannot distinguish between the head 
and the tail of a mullet, the flesh 
and fin of a turbot, the breast and 
leg of a turkey, the wing and thigh 
of a woodcock, and are totally igno- 
rant of the boundaries of the alder- 
man’s work in a haunch of venison, 
is enough to disturb the digestion of 
the most tolerant gastronome, and 
send him home with all the symp- 
toms which are precursory of night- 
mare. We must say, we like to see 
our dinner, most especially the fish, 
and to see every part of it in good 
hands. Trimalchio’s carvers were 
trained in the art. The fashion to 
which we allude will render neces- 
sary the establishment of a college 
of carving; and a professor of the 
side-table, who has finished his edu- 
cation with credit, and received his 
degree, will become as important a 
person as the cook himself. 

We agree with Addison, that ‘he 
keeps the best table who has the 
best company at it;’ but the table 
must have its own recommendations 
to attract the best company. 

The arrangement of the bill of 
fare is another important matter: it 
should be composite, to meet the de- 
mands of the delicate and the bon 
vivant. There is then a certain 
harmony of succession, which the 
accomplished gastronome will care- 
fully study and pre-arrange, like the 
Frenchman, who, being asked what 
he would have, answered—‘ Je n'ai 
pas formé mon plan.’ 

Despite philosophical panegyrics 
on plain living, practically very few 
even among philosophers really dis- 
like a good dinner. Some, like poor 
Spinoza, prefer gruel, as the symbol 
of liberty, at home, to the grand re- 
pasts of others, which might have 
trespassed on his independence. 
Others, like Descartes, detected by 
a gay aristocrat in the act of discuss- 
ing a savoury repast, will say, as he 
did, in answer to the Marquis’s ques- 
tion, ‘ What, do you philosophers 
eat dainties?’ ‘Do you think God 
made good things only for fools?’ 
Many are like Pope’s Catius :— 
Catius is ever moral, ever grave ; 
Thinks who endures a knave is next a 

knave : 

Save just at dinner, then prefers, no 
doubt, 

A rogue with venison, to a saint with- 
out. 
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There is every shade of gastrono- 
mical proficiency, from the glutton, 
gourmand, and gastrolitre, to the 
gourmet and gastronome ; but these 
are generally herded together as 
synonymous terms. The wise man 
will not assume a distinction he has 
not attained. The philosopher, 
though he may be very positive 
about what he does know, is equally 
ready to admit what he is deficient 
in. ‘I am told you are a great 
a. Mr. Hume,’ said a lady to 
the distinguished historian. ‘ No, 
madam,’ he replied,‘ I am only a 
glutton.’ 

Excesses degrade, but rational 
as is consistent with pru- 

ence and conducive to generosity. 
Quin, of whom it is related that the 
only marriage he cared about was 
that of John Dory and Ann Chovy, 
made his last appearance, for the 
benefit of Ryan, a brother actor, in 
1752, having been on the stage forty- 
two years. On this occasion he 
acted Falstaff, and with such suc- 
cess that Ryan solicited a similar 
favour in the following year; to 
which Quin replied, ‘I would play 
for you if I could, but will not 
I have 


whistle Falstaff for you. 
willed you 1000/.; if you want 
money, you may have it, and save 
my executors trouble. James Quin.’ 
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We have recorded, as historical 
evidence, that the most incorruptible 
republicans were austere and abste- 
mious; but it is still a question 
whether they would not have ex- 
erted a more beneficial influence, 
and have been better men, if the 
had moistened their throats wit. 
Madeira and enlarged their sympa- 
thies with grouse. Solitary habits 
take away many means of forming 
correct opinions, and prevent oppor- 
tunities of removing prejudices. The 
student in his cabinet is an impartial 
spectator, and may be a wise judge, 
but he is never a good governor. 
Austerity, as Plato says, is the com- 
panion of solitude. lt is problem- 
atical whether Coriolanus would not 
have gained the consulship, and 
thereby have saved his country from 
war, and himself from disgrace, if 
he had been conciliating and social, 
instead of isolated and overbearing. 
If Robespierre had held companion- 


«ship with others, he might have ex- 


ercised in public the tenderness that 
characterized him at home, where it 
was never believed that he had com- 
mitted the severities that distin. 
guished his career. ‘Jl était st 
doux,’ was the invariable reply of 
the girl where he lodged, to every 
accusation that was brought against 
his memory. M. M. 


PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CHOIR.* 


UBLICATION is ever the faith- 
ful index to progress in music. 
What the operas, the concerts, or 
what the singers or performers of a 
season have been, matters little ; for 
a fresh inundation is always gather- 
ing to sweep the fashionable no- 
velties of the current year into obli- 
But if we mark the first 
Sggeurmnee of a book calculated to 
place science on higher ground, and 
to give new life to social and choral 
performance, that work endures as a 
rock,, unmoved amidst the ever- 
shifting scene. The first appearance 
of a choral work of Sebastian Bach 
—his far-famed six motets for a 
double choir—in a complete English 
dress, is a trophy of quiet national 


vion. 


progress, which shows what is doing 
and going forward in the under- 
current of musical society in this 
country, far more satisfactorily than 
any tumultuous gathering at the 
Opera pit or in the concert room. 
The school in which Mendelssohn 
studied and formed his ear for those 
broad and grand harmonic combi- 
nations which have charmed the 
public in his oratorios, is now open 
to all England. An abundance of 
combinations, never yet heard in 
the choral music of our country, 
present themselves in this volume ; 
and when the choir can execute them 
as they are intended—without ac- 
companiment, beginning and ending 
at the same sien shall have 


* J. 8. Bach's Six Motets in Score. The English version by W. Bartholomew. 
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realized that ‘ pure consent’ in part 
singing, which is ever haunting the 
imagination of the musician, but is 
rarely attained. 

As the electric telegraph and rail- 
road have changed, of late years, all 
‘the established habits of social and 
-mercantile intercourse, so also has 
music been altered by a cosmopo- 
litan art of arrangement, through 
which the productions of one country 
-are quickly naturalized in another. 
Society in England has been gra- 
dually adapting and preparing itself 
for a change of this sort. Organists, 
cantors, and chorus-masters, extend- 
ing from one extremity of our island 
to the other, have now grown into 
a very numerous and important 
community. Their names seldom 
appear in public, but their combined 
influence and connexions are exten- 
sive. Even in many large manu- 
factories and workshops, where the 
employer is musical, and diffuses a 
taste for his own pursuit, the whole 
establishment is found to revolve 
more harmoniously on its wheels, 
-through the social cultivation of 
part singing. London life is, for the 
most part, a splendid solitude, where 
each man passes an isolated exist- 
ence, and forms but a very inade- 
— idea of the moral influence 

iffused through the practice of 
choral music in the country. In re- 
mote districts, however, where the 
objects and business of life are cir- 
cumscribed, music becomes the ce- 
ment of society; the evening of 
practice is that of recreation and en- 
pen ; the organist-director and 

is choir feel that they are united in 
one elevating pursuit, and their well- 
conducted meetings act not less as 
a discipline of benevolence and hu- 
manity, than of harmony. 

Choir music is a great branch of 
the art for which the musician will 
always cherish affection, on account 
of its abstract object—its superiority 
to passing influences or the dictates 
of fashion. Its aim is defined, and 
its progress constant. The expres- 
sion of the loftiest thoughts and as- 
pirations of mankind, in one united 
voice of many parts, and the de- 
velopment of the art of counterpoint 
and fugue, the energetic living prin- 
ciple of music, are both intimately 

.concerned in the progress of the 
choir. Religion finds, in its varied 
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tones and cadences, expression for 
every solemn feeling. The ‘reso- 
nant fugue,’ with its several parts 
inverted, above, below, or in the 
midst, revolving like a planet in its 
orbit, seems to symbolize eternity ; 
and the chant or response which 
dies off under the cathedral roof, 
leaves in the memory an effect as 
permanent as the building itself. 

But we need not borrow from an- 
cient architecture or historic asso- 
ciation anything to heighten the 
powers of that wonderful instrument 
—the human voice. The voice of a 
multitude is everywhere tremen- 
dous: it shook the nerves of the 
open-air preacher, Whitfield, at the 
hill-side, when he heard a congrega- 
tion of thirty thousand begin their 
hymn. If such be the effect of 
sound in its rudest agency, we may 
expect much from the elementary 
education in music now imparted in 
schools, which will, eventually, com- 
bine numbers with skill and expe- 
rience in the performers, sufficient 
for the purposes of the composer. 
There is no limit to which the cheap- 
est, and, indeed, the universal organ 
= music ae be a save in 
those un y spots of our count 
in which the benefits of civiliention, 
education, and industry have made 
no progress. 

he choirs now everywhere form- 

ing, or in full operation, occupied 
with a style of music over which 
time has no influence but a salutary 
and improving one, have had their 
wants fully anticipated and supplied. 
The great contemplative musician, 
Bach, who passed his life retired 
from the world, in the humble oe- 
cupation of cantor to the Thomas 
School at Leipsic, appears never to 
have consulted his own immediate 
interest or personal advancement in 
any of his musical undertakings, 
but to have projected his thoughts 
entirely into the futurity of the art. 
And thus it happens that his name 
is revived at the present day, amidst 
all the most interesting associations 
of modern music. It has been the 
praise of Mendelssohn that you hear 
in his compositions the finest chords 
of Bach. The freshness of the har- 
monies, and the modern peculiarities 
of the oldmaster, are so great, thatnot 
only do they graft on the newest clas- 
sical works, but his piano-forte pieces, 
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well played, will even now often 
carry the day — Beethoven 
himself. The meditation and pains 
which Bach bestowed on the de- 
velopment of practical music, are 
exemplified in keyed - instrument 
music both for the organ and clavier, 
orpiano-forte, in stringed-instrument 
music, and the orchestra, and in 
choral music; besides such minor 
accessories as a system of fingering, 
a theory of temperament, the art of 
fugue, specimens of different design 
in composition, &c. From these 
discoveries, which brought their au- 
thor no other reward than the con- 
scious satisfaction of doing good, the 
musician of the present day is reap- 
ing the highest practical advantage. 
In this music he erects a standard 
of ideal beauty in his art which 
fashion cannot change; by it he 
forms the minds and cultivates the 
taste of his pupils. The fame of 
the great Leipsic cantor is yet ad- 
vancing, and the useful objects to 
which [ devoted his life are not yet 
thoroughly explored. 

If we contrast the energetic life 
of Bach’s works in the present cen- 
tury with the posthumous renown of 
his contemporaries, Handel, Hasse, 
Keyser, Gluck, &c., it will appear 
wonderful that a man who, never 
experienced a public ovation in his 
life, shouldoccupy so proud a position 
in respect of these favourites of the 
public of their day. But the music 
of the theatre, the songs, as well as 
the wardrobe and the scenes, are 
laid by in the lumber department 
as soon as the excitement of the 
hour is gratified; and the flattered 
composer, who rolls in his carriage 
to and from rehearsal, and receives 
the acclamations of a delighted 
crowd, is reduced in the course of a 
century to the mere shadow of a 
name. Nothing survives in music 
but that which finds its echo within, 
free from meretricious association. 
The flowers and toys of the hour, 
however pretty or painted, are 
quickly thrown aside, and give place 
to things which ‘grow with the 
growth, and strengthen with the 
strength,’ of man, for life-long dura- 
tion of enjoyment. 

Handel's enduring fame was won 
by his sacred compositions and 
oratorios, principally in the decline 
of his life;—the thirty years, from 


the year 1710, which: he spent in 
the service of the Italian Opera, and 
in exhibiting the fine singers of his 
day, being nearly a blank for pos- 
terity. he usual ambition of a 
composer of great popular powers 
governed him ; the pleasure of accu- 
mulating a large fortune—of living 
royally—of bestowing patronage,— 
as, for instance, when he appointed 
Waltz, his cook, a basso at the 
Italian Opera. Finally, he thought 
of posterity, and of having his 
effigies placed in Poet's Corner; 
he set the sculptor to work on his 
monument, and paid for it himself. 
Every transaction of this great man’s 
life bears thestampof his personality. 
He was not content to ‘do good b 

stealth’—he identified himself with 
his productions; and in his broad, 
bold, manual impress, you cannot 
fail to read Handel. 

But even as regards the latter, 
the sacred period, as we may call it, 
of Handel's career, there is no further 
great accession or development of 
his fame to be expected. We have 
obtained a very good idea—far better 
than he ever realized himself—of his 
principal works; and there is nothing 
in them which awaits the progress 
of musical cultivation to be more 
accurately expressed, or to receive 
fuller justice. There is no man in 
musical history who so successfully 
worked out his career in the midst 
of such strong prejudices. He seems 
never to have imagined that his own 
music could be improved, or that 
a complete revolution in the art 
was practicable; thus, with all 
the strength which his conceptions 
display, he is more frequently a 
mannerist, and antiquated in his 
ideas, than his Italian contem- 
poraries. The admirers of Handel’s 
operatic powers, even in his own 
time, were longing to see him mould 
his style of sca and accompani- 
ment a little in conformity with the 
more modern art of Galuppi, Scar- 
latti, Vinci— phrases of whose melody 
have come down to us in the can- 
zonets of Haydn and the airs of 
Mozart. But no; Handel would not 
alter his preconceptions. He hated, 
for example, all iterated basses—we 
are told that he used to laugh at 
such basses, and call them ‘ rows of 
pins’ heads;’ and yet iterated basses, 
and even chords, have been turned 
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to delightful account in beautifying 
a melody by the moderns. 

Handel went to hear Gluck’s first 
opera in England, The Fall of the 
Giants, and turned away from it in 
contempt; but in the instrumental 
department of Gluck’s score he 
might, perhaps, have found some pro- 
fitable suggestions for the manage- 
ment of his own orchestra. This 
habitual disdain of others closed 
against him the avenues of improve- 
ment; and his accompaniments in 
the wind - instrument department 
have, since his time, repeatedly had 
to be filled up, altered, and amended. 
The bassoon is, perhaps, the only 
wind instrument which he employs, 
with an instinctive feeling of its 
true modern destination in the or- 
chestra. His horn and flute parts 
have nothingin common with modern 
usage; these are antique, and often 
betray the workmanship of one who 
had no particular use for them, but 
allowed them to sound because they 
were in the orchestra. The short 
trumpet of Handel’s time is now an 
obsolete instrument; the trumpet 
effects in his oratorio choruses are, 
however, vigorous, if not modern. 

Experimenting little in the or- 
chestra, and using only, in com- 
posing a lyric drama, his accustomed 
materials — characteristic melody, 
and that various artifice of counter- 


— with which nature and study 
richly endowed him—he, how- 
ever, threw off such rapid and 
admirable designs of opera songs, 
that even now they would excite 


enthusiasm. The unsurpassed co- 
piousness of Handel's internal re- 
sources gives the true elevated cha- 
racter to his genius. He wrote 
with rapidity and decision in a style 
which, though Handelian and con- 
fined, it would have been impossible 
for any other master to adopt and 
support with equal spirit and variety. 
There could have been little to stimu- 
late the powers of invention in the 
situations and sentiments of the old 
Italian opera, which, being princi- 
pally borrowed from the fables of 
classical mythology and poetry, are 
of a monotonous character. But the 
various passions which these operas 
called forth being almost invariably 
expressed in airs, demanded an 
inexhaustible fertility in melodious 
themes and subjects ; and the readi- 
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ness is wonderful which enabled 
Handel to supply a work of this 
kind, of two or three acts, in less 
than as many weeks. The memo- 
randa on the MSS. of his dramas 
establish this fact of his rapidity to 
the admiration of all posterity. He 
dated the beginning and the ending 
of his operas in the German lan- 
guage ; “ marked the day of the 
week with astronomical signs; and 
placed his name to each score, with 
characteristic method and regularity. 
His time for composition seems to 
have been so pressed by duties of 
superintending and conducting, that 
he could not even except Sundays 
from his days of labour. Associated 
with such buffoon speculators as 
Heidegger and Rich in an effort to 
entertain the fashionabie public—on 
his part by good music, at a time 
when taste was so little cultivated 
that the classical Italian opera sank 
into total neglect, and never revived 
until, by degrees, the ballet came to 
its aid—the fidelity and conscien- 
tiousness which Handel maintained 
towards music show the nobility of 
the artist. His personal fortune 
might suffer, but music should never 
be desecrated in his hands. With 
this resolution, he kept on composing 
and playing in public even to blind- 
ness and decrepit age—finishing his 
career of public musician with a 
athetic aspect, like that of an old 
Tomer or Milton, amidst friends 
who never deserted him, and who 
even found something to like in the 
infirmities of his character; for the 
excesses of his anger were always 
tempered with a benevolent, just, 
and forgiving disposition. Few com- 
posers come out of the trying ordeal 
of public life so pure as Handel. 
ach presents a remarkable con- 
trast to his illustrious contemporary. 
His ideas of fortune and position in 
the world seem to have been mode- 
rate and philosophic. He never 
travelled or engaged in any of those 
operatic contests, in which many of 
his countrymen had already won 
victorious laurels in the eyes of ad- 
miring Europe. From a distance 
he viewed these things with sym- 
pathy, and with an especial interest 
in the powers of Handel; but he 
found the prosperity of his own ge- 
nius better consulted in the liberty 
of his obscure office of cantor, than 
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in obeying the fickle great, or writ- 
ing for the gratification of the singer. 
Having a competence of the good 
things of life sufficient for the edu- 
cation of a very numerous family, 
born to him in two marriages, he 
devoted his happy independence of 
the actual public to the best means 
of improving the taste and extending 
the enjoyments of the public in after 
years. He knew all that was doing 
in musical Europe through his expe- 
rienced and travelled friend Hasse ; 
but feeling that posterity would be 
his chief audience, he surpassed his 
age in modern elegance of melody, 
= — fulness and fine structure 
of his harmonious parts. The grace- 
ful turn of Mozart’s melody iS anti- 
cipated in so many of the cadences 
and periods of Bach's preludes, that 
peop e wonder still where he could 

ave found it. This discovery, how- 
ever, rewarded the constancy of his 
nen. and if that pure worship 
of abstract beauty, which in his un- 
conventional compositions distin- 
guishes him as the musician of pro- 
gress—not of any particular age, but 
of all times. 

His productions were not printed 
in his lifetime, with a numerous 
list of subscribing patrons at the 
end, such as Handel knew often 
richly recompensed the ill reception 
of an opera, but these works engaged 
such reverence and respect, and 
were multiplied so carefully by mu- 
sician-copyists, that they subsisted 
as well in the hearts and enthusiasm 
of mankind, as if they had been 
printed. It was the consolation of 
the master for the obscurity of his 
productions, that he had written 
what ‘ posterity would not willingly 
let die.” A slow, gradually increasing 
development, overwhelming in its 
way a mass of ignorant prejudice 
and opposition, distinguishes the 
posthumous career of this noble 
composer, such as befits one who 
lived remote, and whose genius 
throughout life never obeyed one 
servile impulse. 

The first thing of Bach which 
worked its way into the esteem of 
Europe, was that wonderful collec- 
tion of fugues and preludes origin- 
ally called the ‘ well-tempered cla- 
vier.” What the art owes to that 
production, as an aid to progress, is 
unspeakable. It has been sounding 
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morning, noon, and night in the 
houses of musicians, where to listen 
to it has become a habit of the life, 
yet, as a source of pleasure, it is still 
as fresh as at the first hearing ; in- 
deed, the more it is heard, the better 
it is liked, and while the ear requires 
a respite from the repetition of the 
best classical sonatas, this book has 
been able to resist the wear and tear 
of constant use. Time alone can 
fully disclose the comprehensive 
design of the author of this volume, 
and fresh generations of musicians 
will not only continue to form them- 
selves mentally and manually from 
its peges, but learn from them, 
moreover, the imperishable character 
of true art, and the exalted mission 
of the artist. In the midst of the 
latestmiracles of modern mechanism, 
when the virtuoso on the pianoforte, 
with his left hand alone, can produce 
the effect of four ordinary hands, 
Czerny brought out his complete and 
excellent edition of Bach’s clavier 
works, as a well-timed corrective of 
the extravagance of misdirected 
practice. Still, therefore, in the 
pianoforte music of the nineteenth 
century, we are required to build on 
foundations laid more than a century 


0. 
FOr a like period in the chronolo- 
gical order of publication, is the first 
edition in several volumes, edited b 
Griepenkerl, of Brunswick, of 
Bach’s compositions for the organ. 
The active influence of this work in 
England may be said to have com- 
menced in the middle of the present 
century. It held out noble rewards 
to the ambition and energy of our 
oung organists, of whom many 
ave, by perseverance, fully con- 
quered the difficulties of the Ger- 
man treatment of the instrument, 
and are now, by their dexterous 
management of the independent 
pedal bass, fully equal to those 
players abroad, who have been edu- 
cated traditionally in that curious art. 
This new organ music in England 
has not only made artists, but it has 
made instruments. The superiority 
of the German construction of organs 
is acknowledged, — the ineffective 
extent of bass on the keys has been 
abolished, to throw a greater weight 
and depth of tone into the pedals. 
Of pure organ music, written in the 
fundamental character of the instru- 
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ment, there is scarcely any worthy the 
name but that of Bach. He first, with 
the profound bass of thirty-two feet 
pedals, enabled a single man to sur- 
pass the most potent orchestra, and to 
command the whole realm of sound. 
What joy that power has given ere 
now to the German musician shut 
up with his organ in some vast and 
gloomy minster, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Cold, solitude, and the 
images of death which surround him 
while practising, are nothing in com- 
parison with his object of directing 
the homage of thousands of hearers 
towards the majesty and sublimity 
of the art. For this acquirement, the 
poorest men have given away their 
substance; and even the daily toil of 
practice has been sweetened i that 
sense of improvement which is per- 
haps the highest satisfaction in life. 

or are the violin compositions of 
Sebastian Bachomittedin the present 
chamber studies and domestic train- 
ing of the accomplished performer. 
The execution of fugues in three or 
four parts for one violin, though it 
requires a certain inelegant scooping 
action of the bow arm, communicates 
a knowledge of the finger-board, and 
of the playable compound —_ of 
the instrument, which cannot be so 
well obtained in studies of any other 
form. 

And lastly, in the ripeness of time, 
to consummate the services of the 
meditative Bach in the advancement 
of his art, we have his choral music, 
which for long years has been lying 
by in stillness. “ Handel said of the 
English public of his day, that good 
music alone was not enough for them 
—they could not enjoy it without a 
story. Even now, in public perfor- 
mances which entail expense, and 
which must be rendered popular to 
pay, it is found that a well arranged 
libretto is of the highest importance. 
But cultivation has by this time ad- 
vanced beyond a tune and a story: 
certainly among large communities 
of performing musicians, scattered 
over the face of the country, who are 
self-supporting and independent of 
the favour of audiences. It is the 
part of musicians to lead the way, 
and of audiences meanwhile to be do- 
cile, not obstructive and opinionated. 
The triste plaisir of the oratorio 
has become proverbial; the newest 
writers make them as short as pos- 
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sible, and Handel daily undergoes 
the retrenchment and modification 
of some friendly hand. If we want 
the vivacity of dramatic action in a 
connected train of incidents to im- 
sd a flavour to our music, it had 
etter be sought at once in the 
Italian. opera, than in the sacred 
lyric drama, the forms and subjects 
of which have had their day, and are 
now pretty well exhausted. 

The choral sacred compositions of 
Bach address those who appreciate 
the most exalted style of pure music. 
As they never possessed adventitious 
allurements for the crowd, they have 
reposed during long years in the 
archives of the Leipsic school or the 
Berlin museum, awaiting that time, 
when the public, assured of the solid 
good to be derived from all the works 
of their author, should in turn ex- 
hibit adesireforthem. Their intro- 
duction to public notice during this 
year of the Great Exhibition, re- 
minds us that they offer as practical 
an advantage to music, in stimulating 
and improving choral excellence, by 
efforts and effects yet untried and 
unheard in that department, as an 
happy invention in machinery can af- 
ford to the peaceful arts of life. In- 
eamety of Bach’s rights as an 
exhibitor at our utilitarian congress, 
by a posthumous work consecrated to 
progress in the nineteenth century, 
our English organs and organists 
have signalized the triumphs of his 
fugal art in almost daily displays. 
To observe the foot-prints of so great 
a fame is indeed one of the most 
curious subjects of musical expe- 
rience. 

The choral unaccompanied motets 
of Bach were first sought out as ar- 
duous practices by the famous singing 
societies established at Frankfort, 
Berlin, and elsewhere in Germany. 
These schools, as they are called, are 
supported with zeal for the art, by 
professors and amateurs, whose in- 
strumental training as organists, 
pianists, &c., has given them a suffi- 
cient insight into composition to en- 
joy it both intellectually and harmo- 
niously. Their alesis of co-opera- 
tion is homage and devotion to 
elevated composition; and in uniting 
to realize it, they have heard many 
great effects, of which in England we 
have but a faint notion. Of the 
canto fermo, for instance, either as a 
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chant or as a Lutheran psalm-tune 
pervading a fugued chorus, we have 
as yet heard nothing; but in the 
imagination of Bach, of Handel, of 
Leonardo Leo, and Durante, no form 
of the chorus seems to have existed 
so majestic and attractive. These 
reveries and dreams of choral per- 
fection in the last century have yet 
to be realized in England. 

Unaccompanied choralmusie, how- 
ever, demands the habit of singing 
in each performer, to render it 
efficient. Practical knowledge of 
harmony is of great advantage, but 
it cannotsupersede this indispensable 
condition of excellence. e best 
musician is exposed to physical 
weakness; he is liable to falter in his 
intonation and in his attack of inter- 
vals in attempting occasional singing 
and to omit as a habit to use his 
voice. On the other hand, those 
who play well and comprehend all 
the bearings of a score, acquire a 
great decision and certainty in their 
mode of reading. But it is not in 
the capacity of leader of the choir, 
with a predominating voice, and 
going a little in advance of his com- 
panions, that the assistance of the 
well-read practical musician is here 
desired. The system of one singer 
hanging upon another is highly in- 
jurious to effect. In the complete 
choir every individual relies on his 
own reading, and listens only to his 
neighbour to take his note with a 
similar inflection of tone and to pre- 
serve unity. How admirably this 
was done by children of tender age 
in the late performances of the Ber- 
lin choir in London can scarcely be 
forgotten by any who were present 
at them. 

As a test of musicianship in the 
individual members of a choir, no 
unaccompanied choruses ever an- 
swered so severely and efficiently as 
the six motets of Bach. The length 
of themovements, themodulation, the 
occasional complication of indepen- 
dent parts, and the figurate passages 
hereandtheregiven tothe voices with- 
out aid from any instrument, are 
novelties in this class of composition 
which willsolve an untriedproblemin 

ractical vocal harmony. Jenny 
Find, in her cadenzas, first exhi- 
bited the marvellous correctness of 
her ear, by modulating in chromatic 
harmony, by single notes, as readily 
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as a fine concerto player on the flute. 
What she did with rapidity, choirs 
may be expected to do leisurely and 
by slow gradations; more particu- 
larly, as in the choral exercise of 
the ear in singing, each man is 
merely required to contribute the 
quota of his one correct note to the 
harmony. Still the difficulty of 
producing from a number of voices 
sounds that shall not vary a hair’s 
breadth from perfect intonation, will 
be great at first; and the danger of 
going wrong is much increased by 
the Tength of the composition, as 
well as the number of keys through 
which it passes. In the motets @ 
capella of the Roman school of 
Palestrinaand Vittoria—alsowithout 
accompaniment — the performance 
is very much aided by a confined 
modulation, which seldom o’ersteps 
the nearest relatives of the key; and 
the solemn effect of this varied mo- 
notony is just adapted to ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. 

Bach's sacred motets are fitter 
for concert purposes, than for church 
music, and may well answer the ques- 
tion, ‘ What can the choir do?’ If its 
best and picked members pass their 
examination in such a book, they 
are certainly calculated to form an 
ornamental upper class in any so- 
ciety of cultivated musicians. 

Six strongly marked varieties of 
design and of musical expression give 
a physiognomical individuality to the 
motets. Their successive characters 
are the grand, the tender, the pathe- 
tic, the plaintive, the solemn, the 
cheerful. But the broad and distinct 
features imprinted on the opening 
of each composition, have in the 
— of it due relief and contrast. 

Nothing runs on to fatigue and 
satiety, and lest even the elaboration 
of the work should fatigue either 
the singer or the hearer, simplicity 
is not omitted. The corales—those 
inspired tunes of the old German 
reformers, which Mendelssohn lately 
introduced into many of his works, 
with a keen apprehension of English 
taste—form throughout the volume 
the most delightful resting-places. 

The corale is the sacred element 
The Ita- 
lians and Handel adopted for the 
purposes of the canto fermo the 
Gregorian chant; Bach found in- 
exhaustible stores for treatment in 
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counterpoint and fugue in his native 
Lutheran hymn-tunes. They run 
through nearly all his works, and 
seem to have made the perpetual 
music of his being. They are found 
in them quite plain, or harmonized 
in a second, third, and fourth man- 
ner, or as a simple canto fermo in 
one part, with the others moving in 
fague, or introduced in the middle 
of a fugue already prepared; in 
short, in such a series of artistic 
forms as it will better serve our 
present purpose to indicate, than to 
attempt to enumerate. The anti- 
phonal chorus delivered by two 
separate choirs of four parts each, 
on the words, ‘ Sing to the Lord,’ 
forms a splendid and jubilant intro- 
duction to the book. Let the singers 
get well through this difficult com- 

sition, and they will be franked 
or all the rest. It may console 
them that they will not find ‘ Alps 
o’er Alps arise.’ 

But what vocal courage will not 
quail at the sight of this formidable 
motet, starting off in eight indepen- 
dent parts, full of florid motion, with 
no inconsiderable difficulties in the 
time and modulation, extending in 
its first movement to nearly fifteen 
pages length, and, moreover, des- 
tined to be sung without accompani- 
ment! Here is a feat not to be 
accomplished out of hand by a casual 
assembly of musicians, but one 
which may at length crown the in- 
cessant industry and repeated at- 
tempts of a practising society. The 
glorious music consecrates the ob- 
ject, although some Germans pre- 
tend that Bach wants to turn the 
human throat into an organ-pipe. 
The organ has no powers of decla- 
mation—the choral voice has; and 
the introductory pages of this motet 
exhibit them splendidly. We are 
glad to perceive in Mr. Bartholo- 
mew’s version not only closeness to 
the original, but such a preservation 
in English of all the forcible accents 
of “ oe words, as contributes 
greatly to the integrity and purit 
of the music. As a relief o the 
elaboration of this first motet, and 
to make the more effective close, 
the two choirs unite in one four- 
part fugue Hallelujah. 

The second motet expresses re- 
pose and confidence in God; and 
the two choirs by turns re-echo the 
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phrase, ‘ Be not afraid,’ in a strain 
of the most melodious tenderness and 
elegance. Here we have not the Bach 
of the eighteenth, but of the nine- 
teenth century, anticipative of that 
refinement of melody which we owe 
to Mozart and Haydn. The con- 
cluding chorus is of very peculiar 
construction. It is a fugue All’ uni- 
sono for the two choirs, of which the 
two subjects are kept up by the alto, 
tenor, and bass; while the treble is 
wholly reserved for the corale, Herr, 
mein Hirt, which is delivered by it 
infragments. This kind of design 
is peculiar to the composer, and as 
nothing like it has yet been heard 
in England, it is calculated to excite 
the interest and curiosity of musi- 
cians. New models of the devotional 
fugued chorus are much wanted. 

‘I wrestle and pray’ (Ich lasse 
dich richt), the third composition of 
the series, will please much on ac- 
count of its simplicity and pathos. 
The phrases alternated between the 
choirs move in notes of equal length 
and simple counterpoint. Succeed- 
ing the first movement, which is in 
F minor, three minims in the bar, 
we find an andante for two choirs 
in unison, fugued in the under parts 
with the corale, Weil du mein Gott 
und Vater bist, as a canto fermo in 
the soprano. This composition con- 
eludes with the same corale in its 
most simple form. Simplicity in the 
endings of the motets, to ensure 
their effect, seems a general prin- 
ciple of the composer; -and it is a 
judicious one, for the mind, after 
toiling through the mazes of har- 
mony, delights to find its prospect 
clear and well defined. ‘There is 
nothing to prevent this motet from 
being produced at a short notice. 
Its construction recommends it as 
the most favourable one for com- 
mencing the practice of the work. 

The fourth motet, in G minor, 
beginning, Komm, Jesu, komm, 
notwithstanding the rhapsodical 
character of the words, in which the 
Lutherans often approach our Me- 
thodists, opens with a most impas- 
sioned and beautiful strain of mo- 
dern melody and harmony. Being 
often in eight real parts, the execu- 
tion of this piece will be found 
difficult ; but the expression is pro- 
foundly touching. There is no corale 
in this composition, but it ends with 
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a simple strain in four parts, which 
the composer calls an air. 

The fifth motet opens with the 
glorious corale, Jesu, meine Freude ; 
and the entire composition is imbued 
with solemn and profound religious 
gloom ; it is, in fact, a Lutheran re- 

uiem, painting the conflict of the 
Loatene spirit—its fears, its hopes, 
its devout confidence. The corale 
which is its burden pervades it in a 
variety of exquisite forms, andalways 
enters in tones of saintly sweetness 
and pious consolation, reminding one 
of the crucifix held up to the dying. 
The style of this motet is old, at 
least fully of the time of Bach, and 
the declamation has all the severity 
of Lutheran church music. We can 
believe that such sounds have so- 
lemnized the funeral rites of many 
a furred old Saxon burgomaster. 

The last motet, Der Geist hilft 
unsrer Schwachheit, is cheerful in its 
character, and of a very clear, dis- 
tinct design. The triple measure, 
which abounds in a variety of forms 
throughout all the compositions, 
gives them a very peculiar character, 
and it is eminently the case in this 
one. With the tender and sweet 
strain of the corale in four parts, 
Lass freudiger Geist (we give the 
German words rather than the Eng- 
lish, as better calling the work to 
the musical reader), the volume 
closes. 

This, then, is evidently a labour 
which Bach hoped that posterity 
would appreciate after ‘some years 
had passed over,’ as our own Bacon 
expressed himself in the bequest of 
his works; and the question now is, 
how shall we duly profit by it? 
Associations of organists, teachers 
of music, and people accustomed, 
from daily occupation, to look into 
the internal construction of many- 
voiced compositions—such as are 
the members of the London Bach 
Society—may effectually lead the 
way, as they did in Mendelssohn’s 
youth, at the Singing School at Ber- 
lin, under Zelter. But London is 
large ; the unaccompanied chorus is 
with us a new study ; and to collect 
all the good musicians, who require 
frequent meeting and drilling to ac- 
complish themselves in these new 
exercises, must take time, and con- 
fine the practices as yet within closed 
doors. The double choir, reckoning 
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only ten voices to a part, would re- 
quire eighty singers; and the esti- 
mate should be double, to give due 
majesty and importance to the 
motets in any large concert-room. 
Numerical strength is one difficulty 
to be got over in forming the choir 
of Bach, and it involves another— 
viz., equality of talent, without 
which music is always in peril in 
large choruses. Here nothing will 
do but the real note from every one 
who sings; the modulations must 
be made in tune, or we shall soon 
find ourselves sailing without chart 
or compass in search of the original 
key. i all numerously composed 
choruses, unfortunately, the de- 
faulters have hitherto been in excess. 

However, though instrumental 


players in England do not sing much, 


nor make the pianoforte, as they 
should, a compendious introduction 
to all practical music, we do not des- 
air of being able to explore at 
ength even these unknown regions 
ofharmony. They are evidently of 
a class of composition which cannot 
at first be practised according to the 
original design of the author. They 
must at first be accompanied; and 
it would aid clearness if each choir 
had its own accompanyist, for in 
some places the music is really too 
full for ten fingers to give any idea 
of the motion of the parts, or to do 
more than sustain the correct intona- 
tion of the successive keys. Expe- 
rience will also direct a new order 
of these works in approaching them 
for practice. The first will be the 
last, the crowning accomplishment ; 
and the second, notwithstanding its 
inviting, amiable commencement, 
may also be judiciously postponed. 
he upper classes, in all well- 
trained choral societies, like Mr. Hul- 
lah’s, are benefited by occasional 
selection and promotion from the 
ranks, and by being set upon some 
new service of honour and reward. 
No one professing any department 
of practical music likes to have 
much remaining beyond his reach 
in that one. To encourage emula- 
tion, and to reward distinguished 
merit, the best singers in vocal so- 
cieties might be picked out one by 
one to form a double choir for Bach's 
motets. In conquering the diffi- 
culties of their task, they would 
have the satisfaction of smoothing 
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before them every approach to mo- 
dern and ancient composition. Such 
an object might well be accomplished 
in certain musical departments of 
the provinces, where the opportu- 
nities for meeting are frequent and 
convenient, and where the attention 
is not distracted by the variety of 
affairs and the diversity of interests 
which render the social musical 
unions of London less intimate and 
united than those of the country for 
any special purpose. A conductor 
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forte players, and other thorough- 
paced dilettanti, would soon become 
animated with kindred fire. We 
all know, from Handel’s works, what 
fine things double choruses are— 
tossing their harmonies from side 
to side; but for all this, Handel 
seldom writes fugally in eight parts ; 
his parts are often redoubled, or the 
choirs answer and re-echo one an- 
other. Bach grapples with this 
polyphonic difficulty; and now the 
interesting question remains— How 


of enthusiasm and taste, and a choir 


can it be performed—how will it 
supported by organists, lady piano- 


sound P 
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[HE phrases which are most common in the mouths of men are often the 
most difficult to define. We know more or less clearly what we do 
not mean by them; but what we do mean by them, we know hardly at all. 
And this is especially true in questions of taste. Analysis will teach us to 
know why things are not beautiful, but never why they are ; still less will 
any & priori reasoning on the matter, wherein, as in @ priori ethics, the 
usual argument is certain to be the petitio principii. Esthetic cultivation 
may teach us to perceive beauties where we never suspected any, and 
the youth who at seventeen thinks Guido’s theatrical glitter (though Guido 
has sometimes more in him than that) the perfection of painting, and sees 
nothing to admire in Francia or young Raphael, learns, as he grows to 
manhood, to despise the coarse and merely outward beauty of the former, 
beside the inward and spiritual grace, and the deep scientific composition of 
the two latter. But all his cultivation will not tell him why Francia and 
Raphael are beautiful in his eyes. It will at most have awakened in him, 
not created, a new sense,—a sense which must-have been in him, real and 
living, all along,—which is just as unutterable to him, now that he is aware of 
it, as it was when he knew nothing of it, and which, when he tries to analyze 
it, vanishes among a number of very acute and deep-sounding abstract no- 
tions, ending in ‘ ation,’ ‘ ity,’ and ‘ al,’ but which are neither beautiful them- 
selves, nor the causes of beauty in him, nor anything whatsoever, except a 
number of empty words about the matter, by no means the matter itself; 
just as the most acute and scientific lecture on egg-shells is by no means 
identical with, or practically as useful as, the simple eating of the egg itself. 
With the kindest wishes, therefore, to all ‘scientific wsthetic’ on the 
matter of poetry, the poet who writes, and the critic who judges, must often be 
excused from making use of it, even in those questions of artistic form where 
it would seem at first sight useful, if not necessary. For even in the ques- 
tion of form, what the form ought to be, depends on what the idea is. The 
body does not shape the spirit, nor are the body and spirit made separately, 
and then stuck together afterwards ; that is, if they are really to be bod. 


and spirit, and not in merely mechanical and accidental combination with 
each other, like the organization of the ‘ gingerbread bride and bridegroom, 
with a peradventure baby,’ which Jean Paul saw at Siebenkiis’s wedding, 
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‘who, like the three children, had come up unhurt out of the fiery fur- 
nace, and had’ (like most characters in modern plays,) ‘ raisins instead of 
souls.’ On the contrary, the body, if it is to be a real body, is shaped by 
the spirit, a speech which it has invented to express itself withal, a house 
oiek it has made for itself to live in, and that not out of extraneous bricks 
and mortar, nor by contract with certain faculties of the brain, as hired 
architects and bricklayers, but which has grown on its back, like a snail’s 
shell, mysteriously secreted out of its own very self, and moulded atom b 
atom into the outward likeness of its inner shape. And if any one thin 
the simile a low one, all we answer is, when he can tell us how a snail 
makes his shell, we will tell him how a poet makes a poem. 

When, therefore, we complain, as we do, of want of artistic form in 
Mrs. Browning’s very noble Casa Guidi Windows, (which we commence 
by reproving, because we wish not to damp the effect of our enthusiastic 
praise,) we, after all, only mean that, if we had had the writing of it, we 
should have put it in a different shape;—an unimportant observation to our- 
selves, because we are perfectly aware that we could not have written it at 
all; and an equally unimportant observation in itself, because the reason 
for putting it in a different form, would be simply because the thing to be 
expressed would have been different, and our idea, or B.’s or C.’s, of the sub- 
ject-matter have been, not Mrs. Browning’s, but another ; and there is no 
wisdom in demonstrating that a horse is an ill-made animal, when consi- 
dered as a cow. 

Instead, therefore, of lamenting that Mrs. Browning did not throw 
those scenes of the Florence Revolution on which she looked out from 
Casa Guidi windows, instead of the Pindaric Ode, or pair of such, which she 
has chosen, into the form of an Epos, or a Tragedy, or even, as she might 
very well have done, into an Aristophanic farce, in which the absurd, by 
virtue of its intense bitterness, might have risen at moments into the pro- 
phetic sublime, we will simply take it as it stands, believing that the very 
incoherent and fragmentary form of it is in itself'a true and natural expres- 
sion of her own just bewilderment, uncertainty, alternate hope and disap- 
pointment, vague yet sure expectation of a darker and a islahiar future, a 
red sunrise of retribution, from whose glory and whose horror her eyes, as 
they should have done, turned away, while all things quivered before them, 
indistinctly amid the mist of tears. 

Only, on this method, having once accepted the form which the poet has 
chosen as the natural and fitting one, we reserve to ourselves the right to 
judge all inconsistencies. If a certain shape be the true one, let that be 

ept throughout, and let each member of it be the best possible of its kind; 
and whether those rules have been attended to or not, are quite external 
and analytic questions, to be solved by comparison. 

We assert, then, once and for all, at the outset, that the poem is a most 
wise and beautiful and noble poem,—a poem with a purpose, and that pur- 
pose carried out in speech, as few are in these days of purposeless song- 
twittering. But, for that very reason, we protest against its obvious faults 
of carelessness ; not for Mrs. Browning's own sake,—one can afford a few 
spots on the sun—indeed, never see them except through a telescope,—but 
for the sake of the many young writers whose taste will be affected by her 
example, and who, whether or not they can write such pages as the last 
three of this poem, will say,—‘ You confess that Mrs. Browning writes the 
most grand and melodious verse : and she sees no reason against stringing 
three such rhymes together as ‘elemental,’ and ‘ prevent all,’ and ‘ un- 

entle ;’ and if she does it, why may not 1? You confess that Mrs. 

rowning is next to Tennyson himself, in uttering the noblest of sound 
and sense, in homely Saxon monosyllables: and yet she, in her very finest 
passages, sees no harm in using the very longest and stiffest latin-dictionary 
words in the very loosest sense; and if she does it, why may not I? You 
confess that Mrs. Browning can write the very tersest and purest of Eng- 
lish when she chooses: and if she sees no reason against false grammar, 
false inflexions, phrases whose meaning is clear enough, from the strength 
of the thought, and its coherence with that in the context, and which yet 
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cannot be construed, or, according to any known rules of English, proved 
to mean what you evidently see they do mean, but stand like rough 
stones and scaffold-poles in the face of a polished marble wall, or the 
written hints about colour and effect, which a sketcher often leaves among 
his clouds and trees, as remembrancers of what they ought to be like when 
he comes really to paint them—if Mrs. Browning may do all this, why 
not I?’ 

Let the reader be judge between us and Mrs. Browning, and listen to 
two quotations, which, whatever faults we may find with their detail, will 
need no comment of ours to prove their beauty. Take, for instance, the 
opening ; and, to show what we mean, we must do a very rude thing, and, 
at the risk of spoiling the general effect,—if it be not altogether too excel- 
oo to spoil,—comment as we go on, at least by marking words in 
italics :— 

I heard last night a little child go singing, 

"Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church, 
*O bella liberta, O bella!’ stringing 

The same words still on notes he went in search 
So high for— 

The true English is—in search of which he went so high. Why have 
we to remind Mrs. Browning, of all living women, of so simple a fact? 

you concluded the upspringing 
Of such a nimble bird to sky from perch 
Must leave the whole bush in a tremble green ; 
And that the heart of Italy must beat, 
While such a voice had leave to rise serene, 
*Twixt church and palace of a Florence street! 
A little child, too, who not long had been 
By mother’s finger steadied on his feet ; 
And still ‘ O bella liberta’ he sang. 

We are sorry to have to complain. But surely ‘ you concluded’ is mere 
—we will not say what—for one of two phrases, ‘ I concluded,’ or ‘ You 
would have concluded, had you been there.’ And surely, too, the word 
‘concluded’ itself is not the right one. We do not deny that it is logically 
correct, but do not our instincts tell us that it is esthetically shocking? 
One does not conclude, but see and feel, concerning such images ; intricate 
ones, too. as that of the bird and the bush. And why is the ‘ that’ which 
yrammar would require in all but colloquial style after ‘ concluded,’ omitted? 

here are but too many of these colloquialisms, to give them no harder 
name, in this poem; no one hates the meteoroepy of Pope and Co. more 
than we do; but the most playful simplicity is perfectly consistent with 
the severest grammar. And why talk of a tremble green, instead of a green 
tremble? It is not English. In the old ballads, and in the imitations of 
them, it is quite allowable to put certain stock epithets after the noun, for 
the sake of making the object expressed by the noun strike the imagination 
before its accidents. But that rule does not apply here. The object is a 
green bush trembling. If you have once seen that it trembles, its colour 
will be unimportant to you—for you know already what it is, and therefore 
its ‘ green’ is superfluous. But if you first—as you would—see that it is 
green, and then afterwards see that it is trembling, you have, as you ought 
to have, the common quality first, as the genus, and then, as the individual 
thereof, the object which is unexpectedly found to possess that quality— 
and therefore you put the general adjective before, not after, the particular 
noun—a method which is the cause of beauty in many a fine expression in 
this very poem, such as ‘ cadenced tears,’ ‘ marble film,’ ‘ righteous rage,’ 
and such like. 

Look again at the same defects in another really noble passage :— 

Then, gazing, I beheld the long-drawn street 
Live out, from end to end, full in the sun, 

With Austria’s thousands. Sword and bayonet, 
Horse, foot, artillery—cannons rolling on, 

Like blind, slow storm-clouds gestant with the heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings,— 
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(What an image to have been spoilt by two such words as ‘ gestant’ and 
* undeveloped !)’ 


—each bestrode 
(Bestridden is surely the past participle.) 


By a single man, dust-white from head to heel, 

Indifferent as the dreadful thing he rode, 
Calm as a sculptured fate, and terrible ! 

* * * * * * 
So, swept, in mute significance of storm, 

The marshalled thousands,—not an eye deflect 


(Now ‘ deflect’ is neither English nor Latin. It should have been either the 
English past participle, deflected, or the crude form of the Latin one, de- 
Slexus ; deflex, like reflex.) 
To left or right, to catch a novel form 
Of the famed city adorned by architect 
And carver, nor of beauties live and warm 
Scared at the casements ;—all, straightforward eyes, 
And faces, held as steadfast as their swords, 
And cognisant of acts, not imageries. 


(Of course the meaning is at once unmistakeable, and most poetical. But 
why bring in the whole sentence by a needless fault of grammar, omitting 
pan which alone could make the first line of the four sense,— 
‘ All with straightforward eyes.’ And surely, surely, such vague abstract 
Latin words as cognizant, and imageries, are of too thin and cloudy a fabric 
to fit in well into the solid objective stuff which surrounds them, or to be in 
any real artistic keeping with the key of the grand passage which follows, 
wherein Mrs. Browning is herself again—(except in that sad sixth line.) 
The key, O Tuscans, fits too well the wards! 
Ye asked for mimes ; these bring you tragedies— 
For purple ; these shall wear it as your lords. 
Ye played like children ; die like innocents ! 
Ye mimicked lightnings with a torch: the crack 
Of the actual bolt, your pastime, circumvents. 
Ye called up ghosts, believing they were slack 
To follow any voice from Gilboa’s tents. . . . 
Here’s Samuel !—And, so, Grand-dukes come back ! 


But we will make no more complaints, and with full admiration ask 
what can well be loftier than this :— 


I love no peace which is not fellowship, 
And which includes not mercy. I would have 
Rather, the raking of the guns across 
The world, and shrieks against Heaven’s architrave. 
Rather, the struggle in the slippery fosse, 
Of dying men and horses, and the wave 
Blood-bubbling. . . . Enough said !—By Christ’s own cross, 
And by the faint heart of my womanhood, 
Such things are better than a Peace which sits 
Beside the hearth in self-commended mood, 
And takes no thought how wind and rain by fits 
Are howling out of doors against the good 
Of the poor wanderer. What! your peace admits 
Of outside anguish while it sits at home ? 
I loathe to take its name upon my tongue— 
It is no peace. "Tis treason, stiff with doom— 
‘Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ‘neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls, in brief. 
O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 
Constrain the anguished worlds from sin and grief, 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress, 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit !—pp, 111, 4 
UT 
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By quoting which single passage, we consider ourselves to have made a 
full amende honorable to * Browning for all the hard things which we 
have been forced, by our critical fanaticism, to say of her; and so take our 
leave of a poem which raises its author’s name higher than even her pre- 
vious works have done, not merely from the improved metrical ov and 
rhythm of it, but because it combines, to a degree unique in our day, either 
among poets or poetesses, rich and intense imagination, with a strength, and 
health, and abundance of thought, altogether manlike ; and yet is in nowise 
deficient—as the exquisite allusion to her child, in the conclusion, will 
prove—in occasional touches of the very sweetest womanly tenderness. 
And if we have said one harsh word here, it is only in the hope that, if 
these words meet Mrs. Browning’s eye, we may help to ‘ pierce her with 
conscience,’ and shame her—if it must be done so harshly—into doing her 
own powers justice by that common care, which is expected of every school- 
boy, and so prove at once her title as the greatest poetess—and one of the 
greatest poets—of modern Europe. 

Ts, then—to return to the argument with which we started—a true 
esthetic science impossible, as well as useless, were it possible? By no 
means ; provided it be what all true science is, inductive. This is the rea- 
son why, in our opinion (though we confess to be very lightly read in the 
matter), much real practical knowledge may be gained from Aristotle's 
poetics, from the critical works of Lessing, Goethe, and Winkelman, and 
very little from Schlegel, and nothing at all from Schiller’s unreadable 
Aisthetiche Briefe: because, while the method of Schiller is altogether an 
@ priori one, and that of Schlegel no method at all, but a mere gaudy oratoric 
eclecticism, the fourfirst mentioned do proceed, consciously or unconsciously, 
on a true inductive method. Caring little, and when they are wisest, 
caring not at all, to define beauty, they go to nature, and to works of 
confessed excellence, to see not why, but where and when, certain things are 
beautiful in them; and thence arrive at something like laws, which, like 
all scientific laws, they can apply afterwards, surely and successfully, 
though they understand them no more than we understand gravitation or 
the law of gaseous expansion. 

On this method we may teach ourselves much, and correctly; only 
bearing in mind three things. First, that our laws will be more probably 
correct, the wider the sphere of observation from which they have been 
drawn; and that because that sphere, as in all science, is a continually 
widening one, wsthetic laws, like chemical or geological Jaws, are not cer- 
tainties, but only probabilities, which every new character who is born 
into the world, every poem or scrap of poetry, which our instinct tells 
us is beautiful, may give us occasion to alter. The poet, therefore, 
who confines his studies to other poets, and does not extend it daily and 
hourly to living men and living nature ; and, still more, he who devotes 
himself to the works of a single school, fancying, because they seem to him 
to be the highest form, that they contain also the whole sphere of art, is cer- 
tain to end as a mannerist of some cramped and ugly sort; and to draw 
such figures as too many young artists do, when they fancy that, by 
copying Greek statues, or sitting models—which are, pro tempore, dead 
corpses—they can arrive at that which the Greeks got by copying living, 
moving, wrestling, dancing men and women. 

And we must recollect, too, that, in all induction, the law, as Bacon held 
most strongly and clearly, is not produced by our thoughts, but reveals 
itself, whether it be the right or wrong one, in some unspeakable and 
truly supernatural way, out of the depths of instinct which lie below all 
consciousness. Whether that inner spirit, under whatsoever name, of 
pure reason, or moral sense, or esthetic faculty—which are, after all, but 
different phases of the one spirit in us—will tell us truth or not, depends 
altogether on its health, or its freedom from those idola specus, fori, tribus, 
et theatri which as Bacon well knew, and every poet ought to know, are 
not mere blots of the logical intellect, but foul mists rising from the deepest 
abysses of our being; and even in those cases where they only distort 
our logical or artistic power, yet most truly ‘have in them the nature of 
sin.’ On the moral health, then, of either poet or critic—on his love, hope, 
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trust, patience—humility toward God, and man, and nature—will the cor- 
rectness of his criticism, or the worth of his poem, ultimately depend ; and 
every indulgence in peevishness, hate, pride, prejudice, coarse appetites 
and passions, will not only set him at discord with the universe around 
him, and blind his eyes to its great harmony, but prevent him, in so far as 
they possess him, from uttering anything but discord and folly himself. 

Never let the poet forget, likewise, that, from the combined action of 
these two causes, the continual appearance of fresh beauty in the world, 
and the continual blinding of all our eyes by our own frailty, esthetic 
science, let it be as perfect as it may, will surely Jag behind art, and eri- 
ticism know as little of the boundless field of poetry, as science does of the 
boundless field of nature. 

Science, therefore, can never construct a poem, nor even a single image. 
It can only criticise its ill-construction, and judge whether it is a strong 
and healthy specimen of that species of which it has been fated, whether 
the poet will or not, to have been born. Poeta nascitur, non fit. And 
wsthetic education, like all other, is meant, not to give him a new nature, 
but to enable that which he has to grow and develop healthily, without 
disease or distortion. As for any further use of it, consider, that even 
Frankenstein confined his ambition to the making of some one else, and 
never, so far as we know, seriously contemplated the notion of remaking 
himself. 

No poetry of modern days is a better example of these laws, and the 
disastrous consequences of disregarding them, than that of Mr. Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes. Here is the strange phenomenon of a man, modest, sim- 
ple, highly educated at every point, appreciating and studying the best 
models, possessed of untiring energy, and fancy such as does not fall to the 
lot of one in ten thousand, devoting himself, with single mind and lofty 
purpose, to the production of works of pure art, simply for their own sake, 
without care for praise or pay—and failing. The simple cause of his failure 
being, as it seems to us, that he has trusted to this very scientific esthetic; 
and fancied throughout that he could make poetry consciously and de- 
liberately, by rule and measure, according to the school of Marlowe and 
his contemporaries. Thoughts and images grow up in his mind in rare 
profusion, and he says to himself, ‘I must put these together, and make 
something out of them, according to the best model I know.’ And he does 
make something out of them, gorgeous and forcible enough; but, it is 
made—put together: you can see the joints and nail-holes. He himself, 
his biographer tells us, in the excellent memoir prefixed to his poems, was 
in a state of continual dissatisfaction with his work, cutting out passages, 
even whole scenes, putting in new ones, altering his plot again and again, 
trying to make the thing fit and cohere, but it would not. You cannot 
put a statue together, you must carve it out of the single block. Still less 
can you produce a beautiful plant by cutting out and piecing together one 
according to your notions of what is pretty. You must put a seed into the 
ground, and let nature nourish it, and sleep and wake while it grows up, you 
know not how; and so alone you will have a live plant, expressing truly the 
idea of its species, in harmony with the whole universe around it. He 
does not say, ‘I have an idea; I will let it lie and grow in my mind, and 
watch in what form it crystallizes and takes shape on my imagination, 
whether as subjective elegiac thought, or objective ballad; or both sub- 
jective and objective, as a dramatic exhibition—a human soul struggling 
with circumstance.’ He does not even say, simply, ‘I have an idea; what 
is the best form which I can find for it?” But, ‘I have a form, what idea 
shall I put into it? I want to write a drama; where shall I finda plot? and 
where shall I find characters to work my plot? and where shall I find 
words for my characters to talk?’ There is a very melancholy record of 
this kind among his notes. ‘ Dramatis persone for an abandoned character 
of ‘ Love's arrow poisoned.’ 

‘The words of each speaker to be, if possible, always characteristic. 

‘ Aurelio—poetical, from love or indignation: impassioned: with ca- 
dences of gentler feeling. 

‘ Erminia—of more gentle innocence: soft and poetical, ascending to 
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pure sublimity of feeling at the end.’. ... And so on for a page or 
more. 

Alas! non sie itur ad astra! What is this but play-wrightry? Ofa 
a kind, perhaps, but still dead mechanism, noisy with the hammer 
and the saw.—Stage-property, dresses, which are not men, but actors’ out- 
sides, which never rill be got to talk like men and women, never will inte- 
rest us, because, having no personality, no central idea in them, they never 
will awaken our curiosity ; for without expectation there can be no curi- 
osity. About the actions of a monster—a being, if such were possible, 
having no common ground with ourselves—we could never feel curious, 
because any and every action of his would be equally probable and impro- 
bable to us. It is only when we are looking at the story of a man, a being 
of like passions with ourselves, that we are coil longing to know 
what he will do next, because we are longing to see whether he does what 
we would have done in his place. Not that, of course, Mr. Beddoes’ cha- 
racters are utterly inhuman: that is impossible in the work of any man of 
average talent; but inhuman as a class. Their pathos excites no sym- 
pathy ; their sins make you disgusted with them, not indignant against sin, 
or, indeed, it is not sin; they are not moral and accountable souls, but 
puppets who leap from one extreme of passion to the other, without any 
step between. There is no inner unity in each of them, and therefore there 
— be any in the dramas which are made up out of their sayings and 

oings. 

The truth is, Mr. Beddoes has little or no imagination, only a fancy, 
enormous in every sense of the word. The faculty which suggests, com- 
pares, alludes, is present in a rare degree. That which sees into things, 
and feels for and with them, and puts the poet at every turn in the place of 
that which he sees, be it a character or a flower, enabling his soul to live 
every day through a whole cycle of transmigrations—of that, the true 
dramatic faculty, Mr. Beddoes little or none. Here and there, as must 
happen with such fancy and such labour, we find a brilliant flash of scenic 
imagination, like that passage in the Bride's Tragedy, where Leonora is 
watching her daughter's corpse :— 

———— Speak, I pray thee, Floribel ! 

Speak to thy mother ; do but whisper, ‘ Ay.’ 

Well, well, I will not press her. 1 am sure 

She has the welcome news of some good fortune, 

And hoards the telling till her father comes. 

Perhaps she’s found the fruit he coveted 

Last night. Ah! she halflaughed. I’ve guessed it, then. 

Come, tell me ; I'll be secret. Nay, if you mock me, 

I must be very angry till you speak. 

Now, this is silly : some of those young boys 

Have dressed the cushions with her clothes in sport. 

*Tis very like her. I could make this image 

Act all her greetings : she shall bow her head— 

‘Good morrow, mother,’—and her smiling face 

Falls on my neck. Oh, heaven! ’tis she indeed ! 

I know it all—don’t tell me.—ii. 273. 
This is very striking; but alas! the speaker is intended to be—as is too 
common with poets of Mr. Beddoes’ type—more or less mad. It is a ve 
common and easy method of producing stage effect, this madness ; for it is 
not only pitiable and pathetic in itself, but it gives free scope for the most 
fantastic imagery, and the most startling transitions of thought and feeling; 
and is, moreover, supposed by too many—and here is the reason why it is 
so often employed—to render any drawing of individual character super- 
fluous. One mad woman is supposed to be like another, provided she talk 
nonsense enough; whereas, in fact, madness, as Shakspeare well knew, 
brings out individual peculiarities more strongly than any other state. It 
may be, in fact, defined as the state of mind hen all which keeps down 
the individuality of man, and makes him like his neighbour—reason, moral 
duty, fear of opinion, often common decency—have vanished, and left the 
mere character and nature of the man free and wild to exhibit itself as it 
may choose, without restraint of law; thus requiring, for real dramatic 
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embodiment, a more, not a less, intense conception of the individual nature 
than any picture of a sane and self-governed person can. Nevertheless, as 
mere stage effect, this passage is very striking—all but pathetic. 

But it is not pathetic, because any one, who had lost any relation and 
their own wits might have spoken it in the same place. The only proof that 
a mother speaks is the word ‘ mother ;’ while what that mother’s character 
was like, we cannot tell. She is a ‘stock’ mother, very fond of her child, 
as usual; but that is not enough to make a dramatic character,—that is 
not ‘conception.’ The truly imaginative dramatist—how, no man, not even 
he himself, can tell—has given to him, by grace of God, more or less of the 
power of conceiving characters, personalities, each as different from every 
other, as absolutely alone and one, as each of us is, 


Each in their separate sphere of joy or woe, 
His hermit spirits dwell, and range apart. 


And therefore, according to the depth of this creative imagination of his, 
the personality of each character comes out instinctively in every word 
and act of theirs. He gives you the whole character in every part of it. 
But there is no use trying to make ourselves understood by this clumsy 
and dry analysis, which even were it, as it is not, perfect, would be always, 
as we set forth at first, just as far from the reality as an anatomical pre- 
paration is from a living body. Look, then, at an example; and compare 
with the quotation from the Bride’s Tragedy, the analogous passage where 
the mad Lear comes in with Cordelia’s body in his arms :— 


Howl, howl, howl, howl! 0, you are men of stones! 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack. O, she is gone for ever! 

I know when one is dead, and when one lives: 

She’s dead as earth. Send me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives ! 
Who of all the characters could have spoken that, but one? The whole 
old Lear, as he was from the beginning—or rather the dying wreck of him 
—comes out in every line, with all the old imperiousness, haste, incohe- 
rence, fierce blame of every one but himself—dying as he was created. 

It is this same want of true imagination which has tempted Mr. Bed- 
does, as it tempts so many, to create their own plots, instead of giving 
human life to one already Soom, His biographer well remarks, ‘ It is the 
wont of young playwrights in general to delight in the home manufacture 
of plot and story. Unlike the profounder teachers of the art—the Greek 
triad, the delineators of Macbeth and Lear, of Wallenstein and the Cenei 
—they are loth to take, out of the open store-house of historic fact and 
popular belief, the simple but expressive outlines which await only the 
master’s hand to invest them with life and substance.’ And why? On 
account, as the editor thinks, of an excess of creative power? Rather, we 
are inclined to think, from the want of it. Because these traditionary out- 
lines are the outlines of men, of characters, who have gone their own way al- 
ready, and cannot be made to go ours. And therefore the poet who wants 
imagination enough to throw himself into the character of a Macbeth or a 
Wallenstein, and make the manifesting of the man in and by the story his 
first object, does find it a great deal easier to make a plot—in plain Eng- 
lish, to draw together a number of actions which will be interesting enough 
of themselves, whether acted by puppets or human beings, wise men or 
fools. Thence arises, as in Mr. Beddoes, a longing after the more violent 
kind of action. The poet does not see the insides of men and things, and 
the boundless depth of wonders which is in them even in their calmest and 
most common-place moods, but only the outsides of them, and therefore 
he finds it necessary to make that outside as striking and showy as pos- 
sible. Hence a prodigality of ‘ battle, murder, and sudden death, plague, 
pestilence, and famine,’ of which Shakspeare, compared to those sg 
wrights his contemporaries, who were Mr. Beddoes’ avowed model, is 
very sparing. Hence inflated language, overloaded with imagery, a 
growing fondness for the horrible ; while the stock of really healthy human 
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incident and character with which the poet has started, is more and more 
used up, because it has not been replaced as fast as employed, by that daily 
observation of mankind and history, loving, tolerant, and patient, which 
alone can keep imagination alive, and which, if anything can, will give it, 
in greater or less degree, where it is originally defective. And thus we 
have to say, sadly, of Mr. Beddoes, that his first drama, written when he 
was a minor, is really his best; that the notes and thoughts which he lays 
by, to be worked in when wanted, become, as he grows older, less and less 
human, more and more of mere soulless extravagant concetti, till we have 
at last the sad spectacle of a man of talent and education, and lofty principle, 
fancying in mature age that it was poetic, or even decent, to be talking 
everlastingly of spectres, and grave-worms, and hell, and demons, and 
madness, and murder, murder, murder; and fancying that he could serve 
God, man, or art, by putting as a chorus to ‘ The Ghost’s Moonshine,’ 

Is that the wind? No, no; 

Only two devils that blow 

Through the murderer's ribs to and fro, 
In the ghost’s moonshine. 


Tt is a sad fall. But he is gone . . . and wasted, astoomany are. We 
should not have dwelt so long upon the artistic faults of a worthy man de- 
ceased, were it not for the great harm to young poets, especially self- 
educated ones among the middle and working classes, which these poems 
are likely to do, recommended as they are by the charm of their power and 
richness. Shelley’s sins in the same line, the lust after the horrible in words, 
which was the token of the unmanly vein in him—and which, paradoxical 
as it may seem, sprang from the same root as his vegetarianism, and super- 
stitious dread of destroying animal life—have done much harm already, and 
taught many a young writer to mistake violence for strength, and profane 
swearing for alsens indignation. But Shelley’s extravagance is always 
redeemed by his better part. There is a glorious spirit in him, and sad and 
bewildered, despairing, even blasphemous at times as he is, still that spirit of 
love to bie and hope for the world, will bear him up and up, like a sky- 
lark, through the earth-mists, rising, he knows not how or why, on wings which 
quiver instinctively with the passion of his song, into-the clear calm sunlight, 
and the glory of the boundless blue. And this is what Mr. Beddoes wants; 
the spirit of love and hope. Man, his sorrows, his destinies, are nothing to 
him. He seems, from fis biography, never to have had it kept alive in 
him, as it was kept alive in poor Shelley, under far more fearful encum- 
brances, by the hearth-fire of woman’s all-enduring and all-sacrificing love. 
Alas! forhim. Another great might-have-been, in a world so sadly in need 
of men! 

Of a very far higher class of drama, is Violenzia, a Tragedy; indeed of 
the very highest class of all, as far as concerns its conception, which is de- 
fined in the preface to be, ‘ the contest of the higher and lower affections; not 
only the swaying of alternating impulses and the efforts of the will, but the 
conscious and intensely anxious struggle of a religious spirit to conform the 
life, under difficult circumstances, to the ideal of duty, and the requisitions 
of the divine affections. This may be a fit and lofty subject for a dramatic 

oet, and not the less so, if the nobler nature be represented victorious.’ 

Yo doubt of it. Altogether we should say that this—God glorified in his 
saints, must be the idea of all really Christian tragedy, and the idea which 
will give the deepest and widest sphere to every possible dramatic element. 
We therefore heartily rejoice to see a drama written on such a method, and 
praise Violenzia unreservedly, not only for the terse racy style of its lan- 
guage, and the lofty, though severe beauty of whole scenes and passages, 
but because it is, in a great degree, true to its own idea. Ethel, the hero, 
is a real man, clearly and boldly conceived and developed, with an instinctive 
consistence, which proves him to have been a true conception, and the 
author a true creative poet. And moreover, what is a higher, though a most 
necessary feature of drama of this class, there is a real, visible development 
of his characters from scene to seene. He grows before your eyes. We 
say that this is a necessary feature in the highest drama, the drama which 
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deals with the whole man, and not merely with his actions or his passions, 
And in this way it becomes a combination of novel and the drama, if, accord- 
ing to some German critics of high repute, we accept as the definition of the 
novel, man moulded by circumstance, and of the drama, man struggling with 
circumstance. Here, the very struggle with circumstance is also a being 
moulded by them; and becomes a divine education; a being made perfect 
by suffering. The highest type of this is evidently martyrdom; and we 
heartily wish we could awaken both dramatists and painters to see the 
boundless field of historic art of the loftiest kind, which lies all but fallow 
in the really authentic martyrologies. Ethel, however, is not a martyr, 
only a ‘ confessor ;’ but such as he is, he is as noble a rough-draft of man- 
hood as has come from an English pen for many a year. But—and alas! 
that in this piecemeal world all praise should end with a but—here comes 
in legitimately, according to the rules which we have already laid down, 
critical science, and complains, that, except in the character of Ethel, and 
two or three minor ones, Violenzia does not fulfil the idea of its species. 
For a tragedy representing the divine education of a man has certain very 
severe limits and conditions, which if it oversteps, it becomes a futility at 
once; and the first of these is, that the education should be such as the 
divine love and wisdom would actually bestow on such a man, and not one 
which shocks our moral instinct, an makes us ready to accuse God of 
cruelty and injustice, were the story true. And this is the case with 
Violenzia. The world will complain of it, and justly, that the incident on 
which the whole plot turns, is revoltingly coarse and horrible, and this fact 
will, alas! ruin the reputation of a really excellent poem, except with a few 
of stronger nerves, and more tolerant, than the many. But our com- 
ylaint against it goes deeper still. We cannot, and will not, believe that 
Reotienee would have allowed sucha misery to happen to such a man; we 
should be sorry to allow the world to believe it; and therefore the play is, 
in our eyes, in spite of the noblest and purest morality, immoral. We are 
honestly and heartily grieved to have to say this, because there is no doubt 
what the author intended. Indeed, he tells us in his preface, that the very 
idea of the plot, painful and revolting as he confesses it to be, was suggested 
to him as a corrective to Shelley’s preface to ‘The Cenci;’ he wished to show 
that Shelley was wrong when he says that, ‘if Beatrice had been influenced 
by the noblest spirit in which injuries can be borne, she would have been 
wiser and better, but she would never have been a tragic character.’ And he 
has certainly shown honourably enough that the exact opposite is the fact. 
And to do so, he chose a plot, whereof he says ‘there poke oe no other injury 
so intolerable, no other grief so great, as that which here forms the trial of the 
hero.’ On this point of fact we must totally differ. But it is a subject unfit 
for discussion in print, and what we want him to observe is, that there is 
another and a very important lesson to be learned from‘ The Cenci.’ Grant- 
ing for the sake of argument—which we are not at all eT to grant— 
that ‘The Cenci’ is a subject within the domain of art at all, the only reason 
why it is so, is because it is a fact. The tragedy was enacted, actually here 
on God's earth, God allowed it, and the poet’s business is to explain, if pos- 
sible, how and why it was allowed. 

Now we are inclined to deny that Shelley has done this; to our minds, 
he has made confusion worse confounded in it, from the morbid Heaven- 
accusing temper of his mind, and has made Beatrice an impossible and 
monstrous murderess-saint, in order to lay the blame on God. and blink 
not only poetie justice, but even the hope of a future retribution. The 
tragedy of the Cenci, in spite of the wondade beauty of Shelley’s play, re- 
mains still to be written ; . . . and we heartily hope no one will ever be found 
to write it. Providence has ordained that a more pathetic protest than 
any tragedy could give, should last as long as a civilized nation exists on 
earth, in those sad, lingering eyes which haunt us, full of soft despair, from 
Guido’s canvass, proclaiming the depth of the iniquity, not by the horror, 
but by the loveliness, of its memorial. 

But even granting that Shelley has solved the awful problem, there is a 
perfectly infinite difference between finding the problem already here to 
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solve, and making, as the suthor of Violenzia has done, a problem for him- 
self. He has applied to the highest form of art a method which, always 
unsafe, is in it entirely inadmisible—namely, that of making his own plot. 
As our readers will have gathered from what we have said already, the 
plots of such dramas are bound to be taken from actual history, or at least to be 
type-specimens of well-known and important classes of events. And surely, 
in the wide past, and in the scarcely narrower present, strange educations 
of the human spirit have come, oa are daily coming, to pass, enough to 
occupy the poetic powers of the author of Violenzia; and therefore we shall 
criticise his play no further, though there are many more things to complain of 
in it, especially the character of Malgodin, who is a mere low monster, unre- 
Suet by the human enjoyment of power and keen, sound, humorous 
sense, by which Shakspeare has made Iago, by a miracle of art, possible 
and tolerable. And so we leave the unknown author, only refusing to re- 
echo in anywise the implied farewell to poetry in the beautiful sonnet at 
the end of the volume, and entreating him to attempt some tragedy 
on which fact has already stamped the seal of natural and divine possi- 
bility, and be true to his own idea of the drama, certain, in our opinion, 
of high success. 

May we be allowed to say another word about Mr. Beddoes’s poems, 
for the sake of illustrating certain songs of Mr. Meredith, which we must 
shortly notice ? 

It is, then, to us very instructive how this want of the imagination by which 
a poem is conceived in the poet’s mind, as Fuseli says all true works 
of art are, instantaneously as a thing one and whole, shows itself in Mr. 
Beddoes’s songs in a new form. The inner idea which makes a song one is 
the rhythm of it: its coherence, its flow, its songfulness, in short, depend 
altogether on that. If that be kept, a very small amount of thought and 
decoration, as Moore’s poems prove, will suffice to make a real and delightful 
song; while without one defined melody running through the whole, 
no richness of imagery will make it anything but heavy and clumsy, and 
not a song, because impossible to be sung. Now try to read this song of 


Mr. Beddoes’s :— 


Will you sleep these dark hours, maiden, 
Beneath the vine that rested 

Its slender boughs, so purply-laden, 
All the day around that elm, 

Nightingale-nested, 

Which yon dark hill wears for a helm, 
Pasture-robed and forest-crested ! 

There the night of lovely hue 

Peeps the fearful branches through, 

And ends in those two eyes of blue. 


Now what spoils this song is, that it evidently has not flowed, to some 
air or ghost of an air, right from the poet’s heart. It was not ringing in 
his ears all the while he was writing it. It was laboriously put together of 
six different pieces—for so many distinct changes of rhythm (whereby we 
do not mean, of course, mere changes in the length of the lines) are there in 
it; and no scientific polishing afterwards could make it one, or prevent 
its being, for all the richness of fancy in it, heavy and rough, without unity, 
without simplicity, and therefore without real meaning. The same fault 
runs oui all his lyrics. They are rich, but never smooth or sweet; and 
even in the most hopeful of all his lyrics, ‘ Song—On the Water,’ he breaks 
down in the third line, and all traces of the sound, clear rhythm with which 
he has begun, vanish in confusion, after five more lines of a rocking minor 
rhythm, which happens to express very well, motion, and not, as the words 
and the sense both required, repose. 


Wild with passion, sorrow beladen, 
Bend the thought of thy stormy soul 

On its home, on its heaven, the loved maiden, 
And peace shall come at her eyes’ control. 





Meredith's Poems. 


Even so night’s starry rest possesses 
With its gentle spirit these tamed waters, 
And bids the wave, with weedy tresses, 
Embower the ocean’s pavement stilly 
Where the sea-girls lie, the ocean’s daughters, 
Whose eyes, not born to weep, 
More palely-lidded sleep 
Than in our fields the lily; 
And sighing in their rest, 
More sweet than is its breath, 
And quiet as its death, 
Upon a lady’s breast. 


Quite antipodal to the poems of Mr. Beddoes, and yet, in our eyes, fresh 
proofs of the truth of those rules which we have tried to sketch, are the 
poems of Mr. George Meredith. This, we understand, is his first appear- 
ance in print ; if it be so, there is very high promise in the unambitious little 
volume which he has sent forth as his first-fruits. It is something, to have 
written already some of the most delicious little love-poems which we have 
seen born in England in the last few years, reminding us by their richness 
and quaintness of tone of Herrick ; yet with a depth of thought and feeling 
which Herrick never reached. Health and sweetness are two qualities 
which run through all these poems. They are often overloaded—often 
somewhat clumsy and ill-expressed—often wanting polish and finish; but 
they are all genuine, all melodiously conceived, if not always melodious] 
executed. One often wishes, in reading the volume, that Mr. Meredit: 
had been thinking now and then of Moore instead of Keats, and had kept 
for revision a great deal which he has published; yet now and then form, 
as well as matter, is nearly perfect. For instance :— 


SONG. 


The moon is alone in the sky 
As thou in my soul, 
The sea takes her image to lie 
Where the white ripples roll 
All night in a dream, 
With the light of her beam, 
Hushedly, mournfully, mistily up to the shore, 
The pebbles speak low, 
In the ebb and the flow, 
As I, when thy voice came at intervals, turned to adore : 
Nought other is heard, 
Save thy heart like a bird, 
Beating to bliss that is past evermore, evermore. 


SONG. 


I cannot lose thee for a day, With thee the wind and sky are fair, 
But like a bird with restless wing, But parted, both are strange and dark ; 
My heart will find thee far away, And treacherous the quiet air 
And on thy bosom fall and sing, That holds me, singing like a lark, 
My nest is here, my rest is here ; O shield my love, strong arm above ? 
And in the lull of wind and rain, *Till in the hush of wind and rain, 
Fresh voices make a sweet refrain,— Fresh voices make a rich refrain,— 
‘ His rest is there, his nest is there.’ ‘ The arm above will shield thy love !’ 


In Mr. Meredith’s Pastorals, too, there is a great deal of sweet whole- 
some writing, more like real pastorals than those of any young poet whom 
we have had for many a year. Let these suffice as specimens :— 


See, on the river the slow-rippled surface 
Shining ; the slow ripple broadens in circles ; the bright surface smoothens ; 
Now it is flat as the leaves of the yet unseen water-lily. 
There dart the lives of a day, ever varying tactics fantastic, 
There, by the wet-mirror’d osiers, the emerald wing of the kingfisher 
Flashes, the fish in his beak! there the dab-chick dived, and the motion 
Lazily undulates all thro’ the tall standing army of rushes. 
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O joy thus to revel all day, till the twilight turns us homeward ! 
Till all the lingering, deep-blooming splendour of sunset is over, 
And the one star shines mildly in mellowing hues, like a spirit 
Sent to assure us that light never dieth, tho’ day is now buried. 


Careless as hexameters; but honest landscape-painting ; and only he 
who begins honestly ends greatly. 


LOVE IN THE VALLEY. 
Under yonder beech-tree standing on the green sward, 
Couch’d with her arms behind her little head, 
Her knees folded up, and her tresses on her bosom, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 
Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath her ! 
Press her dreaming lips as her waist I folded slow, 
Waking on the instant she could not but embrace me. 
Ah ! would she hold me, and never let me go ? 


Shy as the squirrel, and wayward as the swallow ; 
Swift as the swallow when athwart the western flood 

Circleting the surface he meets his mirror’d winglets, — 
Is that dear one in her maiden bud. 

Shy as the squirrel whose nest is in the pine tops ; 
Gentle—ah! that she were jealous as the dove ! 

Full of all the wildness of the woodland creatures, 
Happy in herself is the maiden that I love ! 

When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks—were this wild thing wedded, 
I should have more love, and much less care. 

When her mother tends her before the bashful mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks—were this wild thing wedded, 
I should lose but one for so many boys and girls. 


What gives us here hope for the future, as well as enjoyment on the 
spot, is, that these have evidently not been put together, but have grown of 
themselves ; and the one idea has risen before his mind, and shaped itself 
into a song; not perfect in form, perhaps, but as far as it goes, healthful, 
and consistent, and living, through every branch and spray of detail. And 
this is the reason why Mr. Meredith has so soon acquired an instinctive 
melody, which Mr. Beddoes, as we saw, never could. To such a man, an 
light which he can gain from esthetic science will be altogether useful. 
The living seed of a poem being in him, and certain to grow and develope 
somehow, the whole gardener’s art may be successfully brought to bear on 
perfecting it. For this is the use of esthetic science—to supply, not the 
Geishiower’e trowel, but the hoe, which increases the fertility of the soil, 
and the pruning-knife, which lops off excrescences. For Mr. Meredith— 
with real kindness we say it, for the sake of those love-poems—has much to 
jearn, and, as it seems to us, a spirit which can learn it; but still it 
must be learnt. One charming poem—for instance, ‘ Daphne’—is all 
spoilt, for want of that same pruning-knife. We put aside the question 
whether a ballad form is suitable, not to the subject—for to that, as a 
case of purely objective action, it is suitable,—but to his half-Elegiac, 
thoughtful handling of it. Yet we recommend him to consider whether 
his way of looking at the Apollo and Daphne myth be not so far identical 
with Mr. Tennyson’s idea of ‘ Paris and (Enone,’ as to require a similar 
Tdyllic form, to give the thoughtful element its fair weight. If you treat 
external action merely (and in as far as you do so, you will really reproduce 
those old sensuous myths) you may keep the ballad form, and heap verse 
on verse as rapidly as you will ; but if you introduce any subjective thought, 
after the feshion of the Roman and later Greek writers, to explain the 


myth, and give it a spiritual, or even merely allegoric meaning, you must, 
as they did, slacken the pace of your verse. Let Ovid’s uasti and 
Epistles be your examples, at least in form, and write slowly enough to 
allow the reader to think as he goes on, The neglect of this rule spoilt 
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the two best poems in Reverberations, ‘ Balder,’ and ‘ Thor,’ which, what- 
ever were the faults of the rest of the book, were true and noble poems ; 
and the neglect of it spoils ‘ Apollo and Daphne.’ Mr. Meredith is trying 
all through to mean more than the form which he has chosen allows him. 
That form gives free scope to a prodigality of objective description, of which 
Keats need not have been ashamed; but if he had more carefully studied 
the old models of that form—from the simple Scotch ballads to Shakspeare’s 
‘Venus and Adonis’—a ballad and not an idyl,—he would have avoided 
Keats’ fault of too-muchness, into which he has fallen. Half the poem 
would bear cutting out; even half of those most fresh and living stanzas, 
where the whole woodland springs into life to stop Daphne's flight— 
where 

Running ivies, dark and lingering, 

Round her light limbs drag and twine ; 

Round her waist, with languorous tendrils 

Reels and wreathes the juicy vine, 

Crowning her with amorous clusters ; 

Pouring down her sloping back 

Fresh-born wines in glittering rillets, 

Following her in crimson track. 


Every stanza is a picture in itself, but there are too many of them; and 
therefore we lose the story in the profusion of its accidentals. There is a 
truly Correggiesque tone of feeling and drawing all through this poem, which 
is very pleasant to us. But we pray Mr. Meredith to go to the National 
Gallery, and there look steadily and long, with all the analytic insight he 
can, at the ‘ Venus and Mercury,’ or the ‘ Agony in the Garden ;’ or go to the 
Egyptian Hall, and there feast, not only his eyes and heart, but his intellect 
ond culalt also, with Lord Ward’s duplicate of the ‘ Magdalen’—the grandest 
Protestant sermon on ‘free justification by faith’ ever yet preached; and 
there see how Correggio can dare to indulge in his exquisite lusciousness of 
form, colour, and chiaro-’scuro, without his pictures ever becoming tawdry 
or overwrought—namely, by the severe scientific unity and harmonious 
gradation of parts which he so carefully preserves, which make his pictures 
single glorious rainbows of precious stone—that Magdalen one living eme- 
rald—instead of being, like the jewelled hawk in the Great Exhibition, every 
separate atom of it beautiful, yet as a whole utterly hideous. 

One or two more little quarrels we have with Mr. Meredith,—and yet 
they are but amantium ira, after all. First, concerning certain Keatist words 
—such as languorous, and innumerous, and such like, which are very melo- 
dious, butdo not, unfortunately, belong to this our English tongue, their places 
being occupied already by old and established words ; as Mr. Tennyson has 
conquered this fault in himself, Mr. Meredith must do the same. Next, 
concerning certain ambitious metres, sound and sweet, but not thoroughly 
worked out, as they should have been. Mr. Meredith must always keep 
in mind that the species of poetry which he has chosen is one which admits 
of nothing less than perfection. We may excuse the roughness of Mrs. 
Browning's utterance, for the sake of the grandeur and earnestness of her 
purpose; she may be reasonably supposed to have been more engrossed 
with the matter than with the manner. But it is not so with the idyllist 
and lyrist. He is not driven to speak by a prophetic impulse ; he sings of 
pure will, and therefore he must sing perfectly, and take a hint from that 
microcosm, the hunting-field; wherein if the hounds are running hard, it 
is no shame to any man to smash a gate instead of clearing it, and jum 
into a brook instead of over it. Forward he must get, by fair means if 
— if not, by foul. But if, like the idyllist, any gentleman ‘larks’ 

is horse over supererogatory leaps at the coverside, he is not allowed to 
knock all four hoofs against the top bar; but public opinion (who, donkey 
as she is, is a very shrewd old donkey, nevertheless, ad clearly understands 
the difference between thistles and barley) requires him to ‘come up in 
good form, measure his distance exactly, take off neatly, clear it cleverly, 
and come well into the neat field. ..... Andeven so should idyllists with 
their metres. 
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Stop, dear readers, and let us have one good laugh together before we 
part. We have given you first, an Ode, then Tragedies, four or five run- 
ning, as they waa to exhibit them in Athens of old, and a pleasant musical 
Interlude after them; but our day’s amusement, by all the rules of the 
theatre, will not be complete without a farce .... and hereitis. We. will 
descend from the cothurnus ; we will bore you with no more exsthetics,— 
they are quite needless for making up our minds on this volume. If you 
want a laugh, here is the man, Jo Wright by name, dating from, ‘ High 
Pavement, Nottingham, July 18th, 1851;’ and here is the book, a thick 
octavo volume of ‘ Poetry, Sacred and Profane,’ brought out, ‘ regardless 
of expense,’ in a delicate chrome-green cover, with much gilding, by means 
of—most surely not at the expense of—the firm of Longman and Co. And 
now, if you can keep your tempers, and not feel abusively indignant, for a 
delicate jest. For Mr.Wright has given us an introduction to himself as well 
as his poems, from whence we glean inductively, that, like Saint Patrick, 
he is come of decent people,—probably some sort of physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary, and seems to have been rap for some forty years of his 
life, with the malady of ‘ excessive irritability, combined with constitutional 
powers of endurance which few enjoy,’ and which ‘ prompted him daily to 
physical pursuits very far exceeding the demands of a laborious profession. 
As time progressed, however, a growing inaptitude for vigorous exercise was 
discoverable,’ and he ‘sought in retirement to profit by a long train of 

revious observation. In spite of a prejudice imbibed, on reaching man- 
coal, against poetry, for reasons that involve some little reflection on 
lovely woman—a prejudice so strong, that for nearly twenty years’ (as is 
most evident from his own compositions) ‘I would neither read, nor suffer 
to be read for me, any production of the divine art,—I now began to medi- 
tate in verse.’ . . . . At length the applicants for his verse ‘ became too 
numerous and pressing in their demands’—and he ‘resolved thus prema- 
turely to select from amongst his papers such poems as should for the most 
part contribute to the moral and intellectual benefit of his readers.’ 

Now, is not this truly fine writing? What a command of the ‘ations’ and 
‘ ities,’ and all the glorious, learned, long dictionary words! And the matter 
as well as the manner—is it not exquisite? Not that that is all our farce. 
No, dear reader. Now that you have had your laugh over the making of this 
wondrous volume: follow, follow, and laugh at that which is made thereby. 
For this introduction is neither more nor less than a deliberate attack on 
Wordsworth, which would not have been worth a moment’s notice in the 
pages of this magazine, or any other, if the man had not considered himself 
as more or less what the world would call a gentleman and an educated 
man—a man who understands German, and can quote Lactantius, and 
Lucretius, and all the rest of them, and has been, if we understand him 
rightly, a medical man, labouring in a profession which above all others 
requires, and ought to teach, sympathy and delicacy of mind; and then, at 
the age of forty, in the year of grace 1851, sits down deliberately to be- 
spatter the memory of a man whose wisdom and virtues, now that he is 
gone to his reward, have immortalized him in every honest mind; while 
the recollection of those little niasieries of style in which he indulged, 
on a mistaken principle, has vanished before the respect and admiration 
due to his works as wholes. The only possible explanation which we can 
find for this infatuation is some personal spite. Did Mr. Wright ever send 
any of his poems to the venerable Laureate, and get from him, in answer, 
an honest opinion? For, if so, that would indeed make all clear. But by 
some strange and just Nemesis, the attack is made indiscriminately on 
Wordsworth’s best pieces, as well as his more questionable. ‘The Old 
Leech Gatherer,’ ‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways,’ and ‘ A slumber 
did my spirit seal,’ come in for the same stupid abuse as ‘ Betty Foy’ 
and ‘ Peter Bell.’ Mr. Wright seems blinded, by passion, at once to 
Wordsworth’s merits and his own self-respect, till, in a long, insolent 
parody, he can scoflingly say to the venerable bard, on the very verge of 
the grave— 
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With gratitude no less sincere 
Than is this record of my praise, 

Would I yet further seek to cheer 
The pride of thy declining days. 

Or, again— 

This is a blessing known to none 
But writers of the purest class, 

Of whom thow art the only one 
Now left the final stream to pass. 


Some ‘ youthful poets,’ born to be 

‘Thy second self,’ and taught to ‘ think 
At random,’ may be found as free 

At wisdom’s hidden fount to drink. 


And taking nature for their guide, 

Since destined in thy course to run, 
May tell us, with becoming pride, 

That ‘the green field sleeps in the sun.’ 


And so on through pages of insolence, which show that he actually has been 
reading Wordsworth carefully through and through, with the simple intention 
(indeed, he nearly confesses as much) of turning into ridicule everything 
which he cannot understand. But the most “ae gun jest is, that these 
parodies and caricatures of Wordsworth and Shelley are the only poems in 
the book in which there is any gleam of shrewdness or power, as if he had 
been raised for the time, though against his will, by intercourse with the 
very geniuses he insulted, and actually wrote better than himself, when he 
intended to be writing worse ! 

On the whole, after some experience of foolish poetry, and foolish pre- 
faces thereunto, filled with foolish criticism, we have dalventale come to 
the conclusion that Mr. John Wright’s book is the most foolish one of the 
kind we ever opened, and hereby hand him over the cap and bells as his 
just and undisputed right. 

Hear him, for instance, on Wordsworth’s ‘Anecdote for Fathers,’ and 
then judge for yourselves of his gracefulness of handling, his mental 
insight, and his good breeding. 

‘Three times the interrogatory was put, when the boy raised his head, 
and seeing a vane upon the house-top, replied— 


At Kilne there was no weathercock ; 
And that’s the reason why. 


‘ Pleased with this evidence of childish sagacity,’ (oh, reader, reader! 
laugh at the utter stupidity, if you are not too much disgusted with the 
clumsy attempt at sarcasm,) ‘ he exclaims— 


Oh, dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 

Could 1 but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 


‘If the Poet’s admirers be sufficiently versed in the profound to discover 
the worth attached to this revelation, they can better deal with the pro- 
blematical than I can. To me it would seem that, for the sake of bringing 
this child into ridicule, fifteen stanzas were written, which, whether viewed 
in regard to their meanness of diction, or poverty of idea, should serve as 
well to show that he was the veritable son of the writer.’! ! ! 

Readers, what is the proper epithet for such a man as this but Snob? 
Ingrained, trebly dyed, in language, understanding, modesty, delicacy, a 
snob triumphant, glorying in his shame. A snob so deliciously unconscious 
that such a sin as snobbishness exists, that he can sit down in Nottingham 
town, in the year 1851, and write such a paragraph as the one that follows, 
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without a dread lest the very sparrows on the house-top should mob him, 
and the flies on the window-pane join audibly in the horse-laugh of an 
astonished universe, against the man who can proclaim at tais time of 
day, that— 

‘ Not the least objectionable feature in the Laureate’s character as a poet, 
was his love of intercourse with plebeians of the lowest grade, as Betty Foy, 
Alice Fell, Peter Bell, and others equally vulgar!!! 

‘Oh for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye!’ Come away, reader, and 
leave Malvolio strutting up and down in his garden at Nottingham, or 
rather in ‘the prison-darkness’ of ‘ignorance, wherein he is more puzzled 
than the Egyptians in their fog.’ 

Yet no; justice must be done upon this man. So let him be hanged 
on the gallows which he set up for another; and let astonished readers 
believe us when we assure them that there is no single insult which 
he has heaped on Wordsworth’s poems which his own doggrel does not 
deserve. The most deliciously absurd part of the matter is, that the pages 
of white paper, which he has spoilt with rhymes which are intended to be 
parodies of Wordsworth and Shelley, are yet so exactly like the seriously- 
written stuff which he wishes the public to admire, that we can hardly 
ever tell when he is in jest or earnest; and not knowing from any evi- 
dence, external or internal, whether he means us to laugh at a verse or 
not, we settle the question by laughing most heartily at all. 

However, for the reader’s special amusement, we have culled a few 
evidently serious gems (though we shall hardly be believed when we assure 
him that they are serious) from the poems of the Nottingham Falstaff- 
without-wit, who dares, in spite of the decreasing leg, and the increasing 
stomach, and the chin on which every white hair should have its effect of 

vity, to inform the world that in fifty years hence it will be scarcely 
Seankk that such a man as Wordsworth has lived! ! ! 


TO A WIREWORM, (Inter alia.) AN IMPRECATION. 
The garden mourns the deadly blight 
Inflicted by thy loathsome presence, 
Blot, as thou art, upon the light 
Of efflorescence ! 


Let every hair on either head 
Attract the lightning’s vivid flame, 
And fright them from their anxious bed 
O’erwhelmed with shame. 
TO AN IMPERTINENT YOUTH. 


Thou spark of Hell’s creative blast, Dispose the sun’s concentric rays 
Whom no amount of gracecan smother, To scorch the retina so far, 
From age to age thy reign shall last, That darkness through their future days 


With Satan as thy friend and brother ! Shall lend no star. 


ON A LADY SLEEPING. 


How can I refuse to comply with a duty 
Enforced by an eloquence all but divine, 

That a lady reclining before me in beauty 
Deserves at my hand an appropriate line ! 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR A CONSUMPTION. 
(Mark the good English.] 
My dear Miss [here the man has actually put in the lady’s 
name, which we shall, not}, your cough 
Appears so terribly distressing,— 
Fish-oil you take not half enough, 
Nor use aright the local dressing. 


That is surely enough, reader. And we would not have kept you 
laughing so long even over this, were it not somewhat in justification of 
our own severity, and as a warning to all respectable and elderly persons 
who may choose to write Pickwickian verses, that we shall understand their 
jests in a Pickwickian sense only, as long as they choose to refrain from 
talking about the lowest class of aidena, and insulting a venerable gentle- 
man, who especially showed his high breeding by loving, and honouring, 
and conversing with that class, though snobs may call it vulgar. . 


vya~™ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND; 


OR, 


‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


Cuapter II. 


WESTWARD HO!—SCENES IN A TRANSPORT—A YANKEE SPORTSMAN, 


c is proverbially a dispensation of 
Providence, for manning the Bri- 
tish navy and giving thews and 
sinews to the merchant service, that 
a mania should seize upon boys of 
tender years, irresistibly impelling 
them to adopt the sea as their pro- 
fession, long Soles nature has given 
them the power of judging for them- 
selves in ‘ the knowledge of good and 
evil.” How often do we hear the 
veteran seaman declare that had he 
known the discomforts and miseries 
to be endured ‘ afloat,’ he would 
sooner have spent the prime of his 
manhood two hundred feet down a 
coal-mine, than within the creaking 
ribs of one of Britannia’s ‘ wooden 
walls.’ But loathsome as is the 
smell of ‘ bilge water,’ and the other 
odours that too often emanate from 
‘between decks,’ and uncomfortable 
as it most assuredly is to have no 
elbow room for shaving, short allow- 
ance of fresh water for necessary 
ablutions, and a continually changing 
‘fulcrum’ to stand upon whilst you 
draw on your boots, yet once on 
deck, all such petty annoyances are 
discarded and forgotten. You feel 
the wild fresh ocean breeze, the same 
uncontaminated current that has 
swept without interruption over its 
thousands of miles to speed you on 
your course; the glittering waters 
are dancing in the sun; there is 
beauty on the wave and health upon 
the gale; and if, being a landsman, 
penereeet in all this isenhanced 
y the sense of variety, you are dis- 
sed to admit that, after all, a sea- 
ife has its own peculiar charms. 
‘Iwish breakfast was ready : what 
an appetite this sea-air gives one!’ 
said old Halberd to me, as we paced 
the deck of one of her Majesty’s 
vessels denominated Government 
Transport No. 7. We had been 
fairly in blue water for nearly a 
week; sea-sickness and its ac- 
companying lassitude and misery 
Were now completely got over; the 
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men came readily to the ‘ tub’ to 
receive their allowance of grog, a 

tation seldom relished by an en- 

eebled stomach, and we had all 

settled down to the regularity of a 
sea-life. 

In that little speck upon the waste 
of waters were cama together 
seven officers, including Halberd, 
Ensign Spooner, and myself,—one 
lady, saad admired, nay, adored, as 
ladies always are on board ship, and 
rejoicing in the name of Tims, whose 
husband, Captain Tims, was likewise 
afellow-voyager—ahundred and fifty 
men, with a fair proportion of ser- 
jeantsand corporals, and, fortunately, 

ut few women,—and the ship’s 
company, numbering some most ec- 
centric characters, and commanded 
by honest Captain Merryweather, 
the most jovial tar that ever paced 
‘ his fisherman’s walk, two steps and 
overboard,’ and whose round, good- 
humoured face, and short, square, 
powerful form ever met me when I 
made my morning appearance with 
the same greeting — ‘ Turned out 
early, Mr. Grand!—keep all your 
watches below, eh?’ this piece of sea- 
waggery being usually followed by 
a sharp interrogative to the man at 
the wheel,‘ How’s her head?’ Thank 
you, her head is a good deal better, 
and she has quite got over her sea- 
sickness,’ is the reply coming from 
the pale wan face of Captain Tims, 
whose emaciated form is now seen 
slowly creeping up the hatchway, 
and whose innocence and inex- 
perience mistook the honest skip- 
per’s question as to the course his 
old tub of a bark was steering, for a 
courteous inquiry after the health of 
his lady-wife. Up comes the steward, 
an important functionary, with hair 
curling all over his head in a pro- 
fusion of clustering ringlets that 
wouldshame a poodle, and announces 
breakfast. At that magical word the 
deck is deserted, and with many 
compliments to Mrs. Tims, due to 

ae 
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her early appearance, we sit down a 
right merry hungry party to our 
maritime fare. 

‘Mrs. Tims, will you be good 
enough to beat up another egg—we 
want some more milk, and that is our 
substitute. Major, tell the steward 
to fry some more ham.’ 

« After all, salt butter and biscuit 
beats everything for breakfast,’ says 
the enthusiastic Spooner, whose 
verdancy is a fund of amusement to 
the skipper. That jovial personage 
bursts into a hearty laugh, and 
agony Spooner ‘soft tommy’ when 
ne gets to Quebec. The would-be 
facetious ensign thinks this must 
mean some dish composed, as he has 
heard the London sausages are, of an 
assassinated cat, and Merryweather, 
between his roars of laughter, tells 
him that he may taste ‘the cat’ if 
he fancies it, without leaving the 
ship; and so they ring the changes 
on a seaman’s vocabulary, entirely a 
different language from that spoken 
by the English nation on shore. 
But the steward rushes in, having 
seen a shoal of porpoises to wind- 
ward, bearing straight for the ship, 
and determined, as that confiding 
animal generally is, to run right 
under her bows. This is too gooda 
chance of variety to be lost, and we 
start from our half-finished break- 
fasts to see the rollicking strangers 
pursue their course regardless of all 
interruptions from small-shot and 
ball, none of which seem to have the 
slightest effect on the tough hides of 
these marine monsters. There is 
something to my fancy extremely 
wild in the aspect of a shoal of por- 
poises, bound as it were on some 
especial lark, with their heads all 
the same way, pitching and lurching 
through the briny element, as though 
they quite enjoyed the idea of having 
elias to stop them between the 
coast of Ireland and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Right under our bows 
dashes the ungainly convoy, and I 
could swear that bottle-nosed lag- 
gard, the last of the shoal, and 
bearing, as weall exclaimed, astriking 
likeness to Spooner, winked at us 
with his roguish little eye like some 
ocean-hog, as he dipped his black 
snout into the emerald wave, and 
turned up his nether end, as if to 
bid us farewell. Far on our lee we 
watch them on their course, till the 
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dark ruffled horizon hides them from 
our sight, and we talk of them as 
folks on shore would of the coming 
Derby, or the late Exhibition. If 
——ss fun in the country,’ 
surely anything is excitement at sea. 
What should we do without whist? 
—an accomplishment that in my 
earliest years I foresaw it was 
necessary to master, and the study 
of which I now turned to a tolerably 
profitable account. 

Luncheon is over in our little 
ocean-home, and the dead-lights are 
up, for it has began to blow rather 
fresh, and is evidently brewing up 
for a gale. The cabin is small, dark, 
and somewhat close, but we are 
roughing it now, and must not be 
over-particular, more especially as 
flirting Mrs. Tims bears all the dis- 
agreeables of a transport without a 
murmur, and is now sitting in the 
most piquante of caps, teaching 
Spooner backgammon. Alas! poor 
boy, with the guileless enthusiasm 
of eighteen, he is drinking in deep 
draughts of love from those mis- 
chievous blue eyes—sport to you, 
Julia Tims! but death (for the 
present) to poor Spooner; and the 
only knowledge he is obtaining of 
the venerable game is a conviction 
that his most unquestionably is a hit, 
hers, in all human probability, ‘a 
gammon.’ The unsuspicious, ac- 
commodating Tims and myself cut 
as partners, and the Fates ordain 
that Spooner should be roused from 
his happy dream to join our game 
in the seat opposite his commanding 
officer, of whom he has a wholesome 
terror, and to endure old Halberd’s 
rowing in no measured terms, when 
absence of mind or deficiency of 
memory shall cause the loss of a 
single trick. Tims could play a 
little, and young as I was, I had 
already learned that skill in all games 
of chance or science was the readiest 
method of eking out an insufficient 
allowance, and administering to an 
extravagant disposition; so with the 
advantage of superior play on our 
side, we ‘ walked into’ our adver- 
saries’ stakes to as large an amount 
as old Halberd’s pay and allowances 
would stand. 

Game succeeded game, and rubber 
gave place to rubber, end the com- 
mandant waxed furious. ‘ Good 
heaven! Spooner, you trumped your 
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partner's best again! Couldn’t you 
see the ace was out? Why, the devil 
you should bottle up your king. 
Any one but a born fool would have 
played his knave.’ Poor Spooner, 
sitting on thorns because Mrs. Tims 
can overhear all these compliments, 
and at length utterly confused by 
his own losses and his partner’s ire, 
terminates his ill-fated performances 
by an unequivocal ‘ revoke,’ and the 
major’s ire blazes forth unchecked— 
‘ Go to your cabin, Sir, and consider 
yourself under arrest; in the whole 
course of my experience, I never met 
anything like this. You laugh, Mr, 
Grand, and well you may, for you 
have won a small fortune through 
my partner’s inexplicable conduct. 
Nothing shall persuade me it was 
not done on purpose,’ foamed the 
exasperated Major; ‘ but I'll havea 
Court of Inquiry. I'll try him for 
his commission. I'll drive him out 
of the service; by Jove, I will.’ 
Enter the saidintentiod’ steward 
to lay the cloth for dinner: the 
angry commandant, whose plumes 
are always smooth at that in- 
teresting hour, is easily appeased, 
and Spooner has the good taste, 
as his chef has the good sense, 
to make no further allusions 
to the row, the losses, and the 
arrest. Dinner progresses favour- 
ably, although we are compelled to 
put our plates upon our knees and 
our glasses in our pockets; for the 
gale is increasing, and the skipper, 
contrary to his usual practice, and 
far oe his inclination, is com- 
pelled to remain on deck. Ere our 
meal is concluded, we are startled 
by the unearthly notes of a speaking- 
trumpet over head, followed by a 
faint reply—‘ We are speaking a 
ship’"— d off we all fly to have a 
look at the stranger. Pitching bows 
under, with a double reef in her top- 
sails, and some of her bellying can- 
vas aback to enable her to hold 
off and on, a dirty-looking brig looms 
distinctly against the dark, cloudy 
background. Her master, in language 
that none but a seaman could under- 
stand, is inquiring his proper longi- 
tude, his own reckoning being of the 
loosest description. She is from 
Buenos Ayres, bound for Liverpool, 
and has no more business off the 
coast of Labrador, her present 
sition, than we should have at Gib- 
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raltar. We set her right as to her 
locality, and labouring on in our di- 
verse courses, we part, never to meet 
again. She is soon lost to our sight, 
for driving mists are scudding over 
the face of the waters, though an 
occasional warm gleam of sunshine 
gives a magic charm to the scene. 

“Whataheavenly day onshore!’ says 
Spooner to me, as we pace the deck, 
smoking our after-dinner cigars, and 
ever and anon staggering to leeward 
when our grasp misses the stay, that 
should have steadied us. ‘ What a 
day in some quiet retreat in beauti- 
ful England, Grand, with a person— 
I mean with a lady, that is,’ stam- 
mered the sentimentalensign—‘ with 
a woman one really loved.’ 

Spooneralwaysconfided tome what 
he called ‘his better feelings,’ such 
as his present idolatry of another 
man’s wife, under the impression that 
my foolish entanglement with Miss 
Jones would ensure my sympathy in 
all affairs of the tender passion. 
Little did he know how that un- 
fortunate business had scared and 
hardened my young heart, and 
changed all the softer feelings of my 
nature—how regret, remorse, and 
above all, a feeling of burning shame, 
had taken possession of me, whenever 
I looked back on that season of de- 
lirium, and made me regard the sex 
in the light of an enemy on whom 
to be revenged at every convenient 
ee Like many other young 
men, I fell into that most fatal of 
mistakes, ‘ that all women are alike.’ 
How absurd a conclusion!—how dis- 
graceful a slander on many a holy, 
virtuous, I had almost said, angelic 
being, that makes the glory and the 
sunshine of a happy home ! 

But I am interrupting Spooner’s 
confidences with my _ refiections. 
As they came out between the 
puffs of his cigar, I confess 

was startled at the length of 
absurdity to which a youth of 
eighteen may be carried, under the 
cline of a dreamy imagination. 
He confessed to me his adoration for 
Mrs. Tims, or ‘ Julia,’ as he had the 
impudence to call her: he never 
seemed to consider Tims; he wished 
in the ardour of his attachment 
that she would fall overboard, that 
he, Spooner, might have the satis- 
faction of jumping after her to the 
rescue, (not a stroke could he swim); 
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and shutting his eyes to the probable 
ease of drowning, and inevitable 
cold bath that must ensue, he seemed 
to fancy such a catastrophe would be 
really delightful; then he thought of 
asking her to run away with him, 
which was certainly not very feasible 
whilst we all remained packed up in 
a ship of four hundred tons; then he 
fancied she might get a divorce from 
Tims—a quiet, easy-going husband, 
that suited her exactly, and to whom 
atheart she wasreally attached—and 
that he might marry her and sell out 
ofthe army: till at length I ventured 
to ask him if he had ever mentioned 
the subject, or had hinted his attach- 
ment at all explicitly to the lady. 

* Why, no, not exactly,’ oaid the 
suffering youth ; ‘ but she is knitting 
me a purse, and I told her this 
morning that I should hate to arrive 
at Quebec, and I had never been so 
happy as when on board ship.’ 

* And did she take the hint?’ I in- 
quired, much amused at my com- 
panion’s cautious advances. 

* Why, she said she couldn’t bear 
the sea, and was bored to death with 
the ship,’ was the reply; ‘ but thenI 
think he did that to pique me!’ 

The burst of laughter with which 
I greeted this announcement, dis- 
composed poor Spooner dreadfully, 
but I pointed out to him the > 
surdity of his romance, and the 
1, mistake he was making, 
tosuppose that the harmless flirtation 
with which Mrs. Tims was amusing 
herself, could amount to an infa- 
tuation that should lead her to sacri- 
fice friends, home, position, and cha- 
racter for the sake of a boyish green- 
horn, an ensign in a marching regi- 
ment. Unpalatable as this was, it 
did the poor fellow good, and I was 
proceeding with my lecture, in my 
new character of Mentor, when a 
cheer from between decks arose that 
shook the old transport from stem 
to stern, and looking to leeward, we 
descried, with a thrill I shall never 
forget, the first land we had seen 
since we left the coast of Britain. 

Six long weeks had we been at 
sea, and truly it was a glorious as 
well as a gratefulsight. Rising like 
a curtain, the mist disclosed the 
rugged and picturesque coast of 
Labrador glowing in the lustre of a 
magnificentsunset. Andoh! therich- 
ness of those varied tints to eyes so 
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long accustomed to the weary water 
and the empty sky. Again and 
again was the cheer caught up and 
repeated by our delighted aakdiens, 
and even the rough seamen cast a 
grim smile at that grand iron-bound 
coast. It is almost worth a voyage to 
see land for the first time. In our in- 
experience, we considered ourselves 
as fairly arrived, and from that mo- 
ment began calculations and lotteries 
as to when we should reach our des- 
tination. The skipper alone appeared 
not to join in the general en- 
thusiasm that prevailed. I observed 
him several times popping in and 
out of his cabin for constant consul- 
tation of the barometer; and I re- 
marked that he remained on deck 


‘when, after dusk, we retired to the 


well-lighted cabin, and sat in for our 
accustomed game at vingt-et-un, ac- 
companied by a special bow] of punch 
brewed by old Halberd, who was a 
very Falstaff in all matters of drink, 
and who knew exactly the right pro- 
oma that make rum, sugar, and 
ime-juice a beverage for the gods. 
We were so absorbed in the changes 
and chances of our game, that we 
scarcely remarked the increasing 
roll of the old transport, as she 
creaked and laboured in the trough 
of a heavy sea, and the constant 
scuffle and tramp of feet upon the 
deck above us; and when I turned 
in, as sailors call it, for the night, to 
share a dormitory of some four feet 
square with my comrade Spooner, 
I was too sleepy to think of anything 
but the disagreeables of being roused 
at four to keep the morning watch. 
a duty which I most religiously 
shirked on every available oppor- 
tunity. 

That must have been a fearful 
night, ay, even to the gallant hearts 
on deck and aloft, exposed to the 
fury of the gale, and striving with 
might and main to put in practice all 
that science could teach and seaman- 
ship effect, to weather the storm. 
Boxed up in my stifling little cabin, 
I became conscious by degrees that 
our ship was rolling and pitching 
more than my previous experienee 
wouldhaveledmetosuppose possible. 
First my dreams became more and 
moreincoherentand disturbed—then 
a tremendous lurch, that nearly sent 
me sprawling out of my berth, roused 
meto a state of complete wakefulness; 
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and there I lay, anxiously listening to 
the complication of noises that sur- 
rounded me, with a horrible mis- 
giving that this might be one of 
those serious cases of which every 
one has heard and read; and that as 
ships were doubtless occasionally 
wrecked, why not ours as well as 
another? This style of reasoning 
was not consolatory, and I had just 
made up my mind to put on some 
clothing, go at once on deck, and 
learn the worst,—though deterred, I 
know not why, by a foolish sense of 
shame at being the first to anticipate 
danger,—when another secmnmnlinas 
lurch, a fearful pause, and a vibration 
as though the very timbers must 
part, followed by a crash as if the 
whole deck were breaking in upon 
our heads, startled me at once into 
activity, and I jumped on the deck 
of the cabin, just as Spooner in a 
shaking voice from beneath his bed- 
clothes, exclaimed, ‘ By Jove, Grand, 
there’s all the steward’s crockery 
gone.’ 

I knew better; wehad immediately 
righted, and I felt sure somethin 
must have gone by the board. Ast 
staggered, half-clothed, and with 
naked feet, up the chilling hatchway, 
I was conscious of a buzzing murmur 
that made my very blood run cold— 
*Man overboard!—man overboard!’ 
and then for the first time I knew 
that it was indeed a human voice 
that I had heard thrilling in agony 
above the crashing timber and the 
roaring blast. It was too true; the 
captain of the fore-top was at that 
moment choking in the blackening, 
boiling wave. The clear cold stars 
looked down in pitiless beauty on the 
engulfed seaman, struggling hope- 
lessly, with none to help, with none 
tosave. I caught a glimpse of the 
captain’s pale and horror-stricken 
face, and I knew instinctively that 
it was folly to dream of boat or life- 
buoy in such a sea and such a gale. 
Howsoon might not we, too, be swept 
into eternity! Ina second of time 
I pictured to myself the events of 
years. I saw dear old Haverley in 
all its verdant beauty: my poor 
father, ay, even Dr. Driveller 
flashed for an instant through my 
mind. The favourite pursuits of my 
youth came across me, and I could 
even feel with the doomed outlaw 
in the stirring Border ballad,— 
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My hounds may all run masterless, 

My hawks may fly from tree to tree ; 
and then I manned myself, as I 
thought it was my duty to meet 
death, come in what shape it might, 
asagentleman and asoldier. Though 
near, his icy hand was this time 
destined to grasp no other victim, 
and in a momentary lull, I had time 
to obtain a view of our position, and 
to exchange a cheering word or two 
with the gallant skipper. The night 
was clear and bright with stars, 
though blowing what sailors call 
‘great guns,’ and the first thing 
that struck me was the nakedness of 
our spars as they danced against 
the sky, every inch of canvas that 
could be spared having been taken 
in. At times, I could see the whole 
of the vessel, as it were, plunging 
head-foremost away from me, as I 
steadied myself near the poop, and 
tremendous was the havoc made on 
her decks by a succession of heavy 
seas—everything had been carried 
away — seats, blocks, spare spars, 
hen - coops, everything that was 
moveable: and alas! alas! the last 
gigantic wave that struck her had 
borne to his doom honest Bill 
Sawyer, the smartest foretopman 
that ever handled sheet. 

‘No chance of saving him, Mr. 
Grand,’ said poor Merryweather, 
with a trembling voice; ‘ the worst 
of it is over now, and this gale will 
lull before sunrise; but it is God’s 
providence that we were able to 
wear the old ship. It was impossible 
to tack, and this is not a night, sir, 
to have the coast of Labrador under 
your lee!’ 

As I went below, I found the 
companion-stairs and the cabin in 
a state of indescribable confusion 
—gentlemen in all sorts of costumes 
inquiring what had happened, and 
whether ‘anything was the matter!’ 
—allseemedtohaveturned outexcept 
old Halberd, who lay snugly en- 
sconced in his blankets; and when 
asked by Spooner, who went straight 
to his commanding officer’s cabin 
for orders when he thought there 
was any danger, ‘ whether he did 
not mean to turn out?’ replied, ‘ Not 
I; it’s no business of mine; I’m only 
a passenger!’ As I groped my way 
in the dark towards my cabin, a 
soft hand was put within mine, 
and a gentle voice whispered in 
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my ear, ‘Is the danger over? 
.... Thank you, Mr. Grand: good 
night.’ I was soon sound asleep 
after all my fatigues and excite- 
ment, but not before I had offered 
a short and fervent thanksgiving 
to Providence for our escape. 

Could it be the same world that 
was melting around us in all the 
gorgeous brightness of asunny noon, 
as one short week afterwards we 
glided listlessly along between the 

icturesque banks, whose woods, 
uxuriant in their verdure, fringe the 
noble St. Lawrence! A monarch 
art thou of the waters, thou mag- 
nificent river, and wondrous is thy 
majesty to one whose homage has 
been hitherto paid in ignorance to 
the puny wave of our own Father 
Thames. Historic associations, na- 
tural beauty, and early recollections 
hallow the latter ; but what shall we 
say of that gigantic stream, whose 
volume, supplied by the inexhaust- 
ible depths of Lake Erie, sweeps on 
cook the giddy rapids, oe the 
wondrous plunge of indescribable 
Niagara, to beautify the fairest 
portion of a continent, and only to 
find repose at length in the mighty 
bosom of the broad Atlantic Ocean ! 
The first impression of every Euro- 
age on visiting America appears to 
e the same. Everything is on a 
larger, grander, and more magni- 
ficent scale than in the old country. 
The rivers are wider, the forests 
moreinterminable, thestorms darker, 
the sunshine brighter, and the skies 
higher, than those to which they 
have been accustomed at home; 
and obtrusive as is sometimes the 
Yankee’s noisy admiration of his 
unequalled States, he has, indeed, 
a glorious country, and well may he 
be proud of it. 

All disembarkations are much the 
same, whether the released prisoners 
be an apoplectic alderman, with his 
fat’ wife and numerous daughters, 
stepping ashore at Ostend, or a 
draft of gallant musketeers bidding 
farewell to the coop which govern- 
ment has ssorided, for a long and 
tedious voyage. Beautiful Quebec 
glittered as usual in the sun; and 
our march up to the citadel, a mile 
and a half, and every inch of it 
against the collar, convinced us 
that as the acquisition of what sailors 
call sea-legs, is most desirable to 
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encounter a sou’-wester in the 
Atlantic, so are those same sea-legs 
very numbed and paralytic members 
to carry their owners up a steep and 
g avelled hill in anything like 
soldier-like style. We were received 
at head quarters—the strongly-for- 
tified and jealously guarded citadel— 
with the welcome due to a fresh 
arrival of comrades to assist in ‘ doing 
duty,’ and I found that my character 
as a ‘ fast lad,’ and consequently an 
acquisition to the mess, had already 

receded me from the depdt. My 
Seothenelinen I discovered, with 
hardly an exception, to be a jovial, 
good-humoured, gentleman-like set 
of fellows, although one and all were 
tinged with a slight affectation of 
slang, engendered by foreign service, 
and a life of almost exclusively men’s 
society, but which a tour of duty in 
England would soon and effectually 
have eradicated. 

We were commanded by a 
character in his line; and Colonel 
Cartouch deserves a slight sketch 
from one whose youth he so 
carefully instructed in all matters 
connected with the sports of the 
field. Cartouch had entered the 
service originally in the artillery, 
and with some few others had effected 
an exchange from that exclusive 
corps to the line. He had then 
been in pretty nearly every regiment 
in the service, mounted and dis- 
mounted—horse, foot, and dragoons ; 
as he himself said, ‘ he had a turn 
at them all.’ In addition to this, 
during a short interregnum of half- 
pay, he had joined ‘ the Queen of 
Spain’s men, where, by his own 
account, he saw some little fighting, 
and a good deal of flogging. In that 
sunny clime he had fallenin love with 
and married a Spanish girl, but of 
what degree, or under what circum- 
stances, no one could tell. And here 
comes the mystery of Cartouch’s 
character. He was never heard to 
touch upon the history of his mar- 
riage—no one knew whether he was 
a widower, or if Mrs. Cartouch was 
still alive. Of course, as in all cases 
where nothing is known, there were 
plenty of stories current, one more 
romantic and more horrible than an- 
other. TheColonel had a Spanish ser- 
vant, a forbidding-looking rascal as 
man should wish to see, but who had 
stuck to his master, and served him 
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faithfully through all the ups and 
downs of his professional career. 
Rumour whispered that this fellow 
once let out in his cups a frightful 
history of the signora’s jealousy and 
its consequences. Tall, handsome, 
of a spare athletic figure, with luxu- 
riant black hair and whiskers, an 
adept at all feats of grace and skill, 
as at all games of chance or science; 
an extraordinary horseman, an un- 
erring shot, a draughtsman of no 
mean pretensions, and a musician of 
exquisite taste, the Colonel was 
found to make sad havoe in the 
female heart, and many a fair one 
has loved that beautiful face, with 
its reckless bandit expression, ‘ not 
wisely, but too well.’ He knew his 
advantages, none better, and pushed 
them to the utmost; but when 
first I was acquainted with him, the 
number of his conquests appeared 
only to enhance ‘Lie feelmgs of 
bitterness and contempt for the 
whole sex. 

Watched by his wife with a jea- 
lousy that I fear had too much foun- 
dation, he was at last discovered. 
A Spanish woman roused, and 
more especially by such a passion, 
is not a character to hesitate for 
fear of consequences, and the young 
and beautiful rival—some whispered, 
too near a relative—fell by the wife’s 
hand; nor was her revenge satisfied 
with one victim; like a fury, she 
turned from her sister’s prostrate 
form upon the iepenataidioen Car- 
touch, and the only circumstantial 
evidence borne by this ghastly tale 
is in the fact that whenever the 
Colonel’s neck was bared, a long, 
grisly cicatrice disclosed itself, ex- 
tending from ear to chin, as of one 
who had at some time received a 
deadly and frightful wound in the 
throat. When ladies resort to ex- 
treme measures such as these, a 
separation is decidedly advisable, 
and from that hour it was said Car- 
touch never saw his wife again. 
Assuredly his habits were not those 
of married life, and whether he was 
not happier in a state of single- 
blessedness and independence, it is 
not for me todecide. Some affected 
to disbelieve the whole story of his 
marriage and its concluding tragedy ; 
some said the Colonel had actually 
run away with the sister,and deserted 
her as he had deserted his wife. 
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He never touched upon the subject 
himself, nor should I have liked to 
change places with that man who 
might be bold enough to interrogate 
him with regard to it; so it is im- 
possible to say what may be the true 
version of the story. All I know is, 
that coming unexpectedly into his 
barrack-room upon one occasion, I 
found this hastened and sarcastic 
voué—this man of bitter feelings and 
iron heart, in tears of agony, which 
he vainly strove to conceal; and, 
hastily covered with his handker- 
chief, there lay on the table a long 
silky lock of ee raven hair. 
With all his faults, and they were 
many and inexcusable, I could not 
help liking Colonel-Cartouch. From 
the first, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of our ranks and ages, we had 
become constant associates andallies. 
Our pursuits and pleasures were 
similar; the Mentor, with his advan- 
tages of experience, of course far 
outstripping his young competitor ; 
but then it was his greatest delight 
to instruct and train ‘ little Grand,’ 
as he called me, in all those accom- 
plishments which we deemed so in- 
dispensable. It was the Colonel’s 
team which I first learned to handle, 
as my instructor called it, ‘ like a 
workman.’ It was the Colonel who 
first taught me to tie my own flies 
and throw them to an inch, although 
the only unwooded space around me 
was the stream I was fishing. It 
was the Colonel who showed me 
how to ‘ screw’ and ‘ twist’ at bil- 
liards, in a manner that would have 
made my old antagonist Levanter’s 
hair stand on end; who proved to 
me why the sound and practical 
whist-player must pull through in 
the long run, and why it was advis- 
able to decline playing ecarté with a 
casual stranger of whom one knew 
nothing—more particularly if he 
wanes to be a Frenchman. His 
explanations simplified the whole 
system of drill in the field, and regi- 
mental economy in the orderly-room, 
for there were few better officers 
than Cartouch. His knowledge of 
life and intimate acquaintance with 
our hospitable civilian friends, put 
me quite au fait at all usages of 
Canadian society ; and reaping, as I 
did, all these advantages from the 
Colonel's friendship, it was nowonder 
that I was above all others preju- 
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diced in his favour, more especially 
as I fancied I could detect seeds of 
good, and evidences of kind feeling, 
in that reckless charactér, for which 
others did not give it credit. Of 
course our commanding officer, with 
his tastes and pursuits, was fond of 
racing. A regular attendant at 
Newmarket when in England, he 
was thoroughly awake to all the com- 
binations and arrangements which 
make the turf sovery ticklish ascience 
to pursue. He knew something 
besides of Sir Peregrine’s trainer, 
and his most unsuccessful ‘ string;’ 
and this was another bond of union 
between us. He owned four or five 
thorough-bred horses, some imported 
from England, some bred in the 
States, but all possessed of racing 
qualities; and garrison cups, officers’ 
plates, and other stakes to be con- 
tended for in both the Canadas, he 
carried off far and near. 

Thavealready saidthat Iwasatoler- 
able horseman from my boyhood, and 
under the Colonel’s and his trainer's 
instructions, I learned to ride a race 
very fairly for a gentleman, and 
above all, to know at what degree of 
speed my own and other horses were 

oing. The latter essential is only to 

e acquired by repeated practice, and 
many were the gallops I rode round 
and round the celebrated Plains of 
Abraham—the death-scene of the 
immortal Wolfe—at daybreak, when 
even in that sunny climate the air 
was cool, and there was dew upon 
the grateful turf. 

A word concerning the trainer 
under whose fostering care Iwas thus 
so rapidly progressing, and whom I 
believe to have been as big a rogue as 
ever went unhanged. Cartouch had 
picked him up at Egham races, held 
on the historical soil of Runnymede, 
where a ragged, half-starved boy, 
with ‘ Newmarket’ stamped inde- 
libly on his precocious countenance, 
plucked him by the skirt, and begged 
piteously for one of three things, 
employment, a shilling, or some 
luncheon, for hewasstarving. Struck 
by the quaintness of the demand, 
Cartouch questioned the little appli- 
cant, and elicited from him, that he 
had run away from the head-quarters 
of racing forthevery plausible reason 
that he could not get enough to 
eat; that he had no home, nowhere 
to go. ‘* Where are your parents?’ 
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was the next question. ‘ A’nt got 
none,’ was the reply —‘ father’s 
hanged.’ ‘Hanged!’ said Cartouch, 
rather inconsiderately ; ‘ what for?’ 
‘For killing mother,’ was the un- 
hesitating answer of the candid 
orphan. The upshot of it was, that 
Cartouch took him as a cab-boy, 
_— him as he grew too big 
or that office to a groom; and dis- 
covered one fine morning that he 
had walked off without a word of 
notice, but had taken none of his 
master’s property with him, not even 
his own livery-clothes. Why he 
went away remained a mystery, nor 
was it ever satisfactorily explained ; 
but the next place the Colonel met 
him in was the Mauritius, where 
he was acting body-coachman to a 
highly respectable widow-lady. Here 
he expressed a desire to re-enter 
his former service, and was again 
eww in the Colonel’s stable, where 
iis knowledge of ‘training,’ picked up 
in early life, was turned to account. 
Since then, he had accompanied his 
master’s horses wherever t. 1ey went, 
and he was now Mr. Gamblin, a 
very important personage, and an 
immense card with all the junior 
officers of the 101st. I believe he 
had no Christian name. Such was 
the worthy who formed the third 
in a highly important conclave, car- 
ried on in a roomy stable in the 
immediate vicinity of the Plains of 
Abraham. 

It was just six o'clock on a swel- 
tering summer’s morning, a few 
days before the Quebec races—no 
uninteresting meeting, and one to 
which the sportsmen of the States 
were not likely to send their worst 
horses—‘ not if they knew it.’ Early 
as was the hour, we had been long 
stirring, and were thinking of break- 
fast. had just dismounted after 
riding a gallop on Kitty Clare, 
the haoaiie or a great stake to 


come off next week— officers up,’— 
and Colonel Cartouch, his trainer, 
and myself were in earnest discussion 
as to the probability of success. 

‘Is Squire Sauley comin’?’ de- 


manded the anxious trainer. ‘I see 
him at Buffaler, and he told me he 
should enter Fancy Jack for the 
Colony Plate. If he comes, Colonel, 
and Fancy Jack starts, we shall have 
a.tough job to pull through. I can't 
get the Squire’s length, Colonel; and 
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what's more, I don’t think any man 
can—they’re deep un’s, are these 
Yankees.’ 

‘Fancy Jack’s asmart horse,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘ but the grey mare 
beat him last fall at Toronto, and 
Kitty Clare gave her three pounds 
and a beating at Montreal; besides, 
Mr. Grand can ride twenty to one 
better than Major Muffes who 
piloted her that time. It must come 
off, Gamblin. Don’t you think so?’ 
added the Colonel, appealing to me. 

I certainly had great confidence in 
Kitty Clare ; I had ridden her seve- 
ral times in matches, &c., and had 
always won with as little as possible to 
spare, so that she was not esteemed 
by any means as good an animal as 
she deserved to be. This was not 
so difficult a matter as many might 
suppose ; for with all her speed and 
courage, she was gentle and tractable 
to a degree, and had a mouth sensi- 
tive as the finest instrument, Which 
even the black jockeys she some- 
times carried were not able to spoil. 
Many a rouleau, to say nothing of 
dollars, had she put into my pocket, 
as well as her owner’s; and now they 
were betting three to one against her 


in consideration of Fancy Jack’s per- 
formances ; and we anticipated, in- 


deed, a golden victory. As we can- 
tered our hacks back to the citadel, 
deep andearnest was our consultation 
as to the best means of ascertaining 
Fancy Jack’s capabilities ; and the 
Colonel, with all his experience, con- 
fessed himself to be at fault. ‘I 
can make nothing of this fellow, 
Sauley,’ said he; ‘ and I confess he 
is beyond my flight altogether. I 
know him well, and have been 
down to stay with him in his racing 
establishment at Baltimore. He 
has sixty or seventy horses in 
training, and only black fellows to 
look after them, superintending the 
whole thing himself. I was there 
for ten days, and he appeared to me 
to be drunk the wae time; but 
had I tried to get the better of him, 
I have no doubt I should have found 
out my mistake. The way he cleaned 
out a southerner, a fine young Caro- 
linian, who made a series of matches 
with him, was, as the Squire himself 
would have said, ‘a caution,’ and 
Colonel Dodge, who boasts himself 
* a ‘cute old ‘coon from Mississippi,’ 
acknowledges that he cannot hold a 
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candle to Sauley. However, the 
old robber is by way of being a 
gentleman, and we must ask him to 
mess, if he does come; and I think, 
Grand, you will be amused with a 
real Yankee character. As for 
Fancy Jack, I am convinced m 
mare can beat him if she gets fair 
play ; and on our own course, with 
officers to ride, I think it will be 
hard if we cannot manage that. I 
shall not hedge a farthing.’ ‘ No 
more shall I, Colonel,’ said I; and 
with this doughty resolution we 
separated to dress for the usual 
morning parade. 

The eventful week arrived, and 
with it came Squire Sauley, much 
to Mr. Gamblin’s disgust. He 
brought with him several capital 
horses, and amongst others the re- 
nowned Fancy Jack; but it struck 
methatfor a gentleman makinga tour 
of some five or six weeks from his 
own home, his luggage was sparing 
and simple beyond anything IL 
had conceived possible. One tin 
valise of shining black leather, which 
he carried in his hand, contained 
the whole necessary wardrobe of 
this modern Diogenes — although, 
unlike that amiable heathen, no one 
could accuse Mr. Sauley of living 
entirely in his tub. I had not then 
travelled in the United States, and 
was little aware of the many crafty 
inventions, such as ‘ collars,’ ‘ boo- 
soms,’ as they call them, and other 
trifles, which, with that locomotive 
nation, supersede the necessity of 
carrying Kr a large quantity of 
clean linen. The Colonel and myself 
received our distinguished guest on 
his disembarkation from the steamer, 
and pressed on him our hospitable 
offers of board and lodging, as arm- 
in-arm we toiled up the steep ascent 
of the lower town—the Squire retain- 
ing his luggage, which no entreaty 
would induce him to part with. The 
day was hot, and my new acquaint- 
ance, as he expressed it, ‘ a thirsty 
crittur,’ so each hotel we passed on 
our pilgrimage called forth the same 
observation, ‘I guess I shall go in 
and paint.’ Three times we ‘ painted’ 
accordingly, and after two ‘ sherry- 
cobblers’ and a ‘ mint-julep,’ the 
Squire became extremely communi- 
cative. We talked of his country 
and the ‘ Britishers,’ and the States 
army, and the ‘ Brady Guards,’ a 
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distinguished volunteer corps; and 
I was severely catechized as to my 
own home and family, and whether 
Haverley Hall was a ‘ considerable 
clearin’;’ but not one word was 
dropped, although I watched for it 
eagerly as a cat for a mouse, con- 
cerning the all-important topic of 
Fancy Jack and the coming races. 
No, deep as a draw-well was the 
Yankee, and he had ‘a pretty loud 
notion’ ‘twas not in the Britishers 
to tree him, not nohow they could 
fix it ;) and this idea seemed to have 
taken such entire possession of his 
mind, that all subjects connected 
with racing were as studiously 
banished from his conversation as 
though he had been a dissenting par- 
son, instead of what we should call in 
England a ‘ Leviathan of the turf.’ 
We had a large party that day to 
dinner; but Imade it my ownespecial 
study to take care of Squire Sauley, 
thinking, in the verdancy of my 
youth, that under the influence of 
good cheer and agreeable conver- 
sation, I might be able to get some- 
thing out of him. He was evidently 
unused to a mess-table, but, like all 
our brethren ‘over thewater,’ he soon 
accommodated himself to such cus- 
toms and usages as were new to him, 
more especially that of drinking 
wine with each other in social good- 
fellowship—a ceremony which he 
found so much to his taste as to 
continue it after the cloth was drawn 
and the claret going its rounds— 
thereby pledging his new friends 
more repeatedly than is our custom 
in ‘ the old country.’ 

I have said the Squire’s require- 
ments in the ways of ‘ purple and 
fine linen’ were of the most moderate 
kind, and his ideas upon the neces- 
sity of ablution anni to be formed 
upon the same simple and inartificial 
Pp an. The wine had for some time 

een going its rounds, and grateful 
was the high-flavoured vintage of 
Bordeaux after a day on which the 
thermometer had stood no lower 
than eighty in the shade. Captain 
Jessamy, who always got more and 
more amiable and gentleman-like 
as the decanters waned, was express- 
ing to Sauley his admiration of 
the latter’s country, his pleasure in 
travelling through its mer scenery, 
and his approbation of its excellent 
and moderate hotels—the only draw- 
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back to which was the very scanty 
allowance of the limpid element, in 
the smallest of basons and ewers; 
‘so small, sir,’ lisped ‘Lavender Jem,’ 
as we called him, ‘ that for three 
days, Mr. Sauley, I give you my 
honour, I was obliged to content my- 
self with washing my face and baile, 
and nothing more.’ ‘ Nothin’ more,’ 
hiccupped the Squire; ‘waal! mister, 
youairparticular. Lookatme, mister, 
my name’s Sauley! Ia’n’ta nigger, 
I ain’t—for fifty-seven years this 
child ha’n’t washed, ‘ceptin face 
and hands on Sabbath, and often 
not that! G’long hoss!’ concluded 
our informant, with roars of laughter 
at Jessamy’s countenance pending 
this ail and not over clean con- 
fession. 

The fun was by this time getting 
fast and furious, and obeying ‘a 
telegraphic signal from Cartouch, 
I slipped out of the mess-room, 
leaving my Yankee friend, the centre 
of a listening and admiring throng 
of his entertainers. How pure, how 
beautiful was the midnight sky, its 
myriads of stars glittering with a 
radiance unknown in our duller and 
thicker atmosphere! how heavenly 
was the mellow lustre of the moon, 
bathing in floods of beauty the silvery 
bosom of the broad St. Lawrence, 
and deepening into blackness the 
shade of its wooded banks—as I 
looked down from the Queen’s 
Bastion on one of the fairest scenes 
America can produce. Instinctively, 
as we lit our cigars, the Colonel and 
I paced leisurely past the sentries 
to that favourite spot, and as we 
leaned upon a gun in uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the sweet summer 
night, enhanced by contrast with 
the noisy scene of dissipation we 
had just quitted, I remarked on my 
companion’s countenance a softened 
expression of melancholy which I 
had only once before seen to settle 
on those chiselled features, and I 
knew that his spirit was with the 
days that are gone by. Yet lively 
and pointed as usual was his con- 
versation, and in a few words he 
informed me that he had reason to 
suppose, from what his Spanish 
servant told him, that there was 
collusion between Gamblin and Sau- 
ley’s trainer, and that he strongly 
suspected it was their intention to 
try their respective master’s horses 
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the following morning, and make 
their own arrangements upon the 
result. It was accordingly agreed 
that we should be on the Plains of 
Abraham by daybreak, and, con- 
cealing ourselves somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the course, by 
means of a pair of good glasses we 
should discover whether Mr. Gam- 
blin was or was not to be depended 
on. Pursuant to this arrangement, 
the earliest streaks of dawn saw 
Cartouch and myself artistically 
clothed in the least conspicuous 
costume, creeping cautiously along 
a high thick hedge that skirts the 
race-ground, known to many an ex- 
hausted jockey as ‘ the Marchmont 
Fence,’ and presenting the rather 
unusual spectacle of two gentlemen 
* touting’ their own horse. With 
the skill of a practised deer-stalker, 
my companion took up a position 
behind an impervious thicket, and 
drawing a pair of double-barrelled 
glasses from his pocket, carefully 
adjusted them for the discovery. 
We had not waited long, ere through 
the early grey of morning we made 
out four figures upon the plain 
busily engaged in stripping two 
horses, one of which even in that 
light we had no difficulty in reco- 
gnising as Colonel Cartouch’s Kitty 
Clare—and the other, a grey, was 
doubtless Fancy Jack. Small time 
was wasted in preliminaries; a 
couple of dwarfs were hoisted into 
their saddles, and away they went— 
making running through the dubious 
twilight with the utmost confidence. 
The first round brought them within 
ten yards of our covert, and their 
identity was placed beyond a doubt, 
—Fancy J ok leading and our mare 
well up. The important race was 
to be twice round, about two miles, 
and it appeared that the same dis- 
tance had been selected for the trial. 
The second time they neared us, an 
alteration was visible in the order 
of their running; the horses were 
abreast, but Fancy Jack was still 
pulling hard, whilst Kitty Clare was 
striding away in her usual easy- 
going fashion, but having mapaaeally 
nothing to spare in order to keep 
pace with her antagonist. Up went 
our glasses to see the finish; the 
pace increased withstartling velocity ; 
the little jockeys, one a black fellow, 
set to with a will, and gamely their 
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steeds answered to the call. Fancy 
Jack came with a rush, but our 
gallant mare kept her place at his 
quarters. Short the distance to the 
wished-for goal, but the grey horse 
had evidently shot his bolt, he 
changed his leg, the mare drew 
gradually but steadily upon him, 
and three more strides landed Kitty 
Clare a winner by a length! 

In a short and hurried consul- 
tation, we agreed to make a consider- 
able detour on our way back to the 
citadel, that our presence at this im- 
portant contest might not be dis- 
covered. It was evident our animal 
was the best ; we feared nothing else 
in the race now that Fancy Jack 
was disposed of, and we agreed that 
if we could only discover the weights 
to be correct, we would back Kitty 
Clare for all the money we could 
get on before the result of the trial 
was made public. ‘ Pedro will find 
that out for us: I can trust the 
fellow with anything: and by Jove, 
Grand, if it only comes off, we shall 
walk into these Yankees ‘ pretty 
considerable handsome, I estimate,’ ’ 
said the Colonel, aptly mimicking 
Mr. Sauley’s very peculiar tone and 
pronunciation. 

From that day till the race came 
off, I lost no opportunity of backing 
the mare I was to ride. It was 
obvious that Squire Sauley did not 
fancy his horse with the fanciful 
name, as no consideration would in- 
duce him to invest a dollar upon the 
grey. This convinced me more and 
more that he was aware of the result 
of the trial which had taken place 
with his connivance. I gathered 
fresh confidence, and like Cartouch, 
backed Kitty Clare to win me a 
small fortune, particularly with one 
greedy individual,a shabby American 
from St. Louis, whose capital ap- 
peared inexhaustible, and who, it 
never occurred to me, might be 
making any number of bets on com- 
mission for another. 

The first day’s racing, with its 
successes, its failures, its heat, its 
noise, its flirtations, lotteries, lun- 
cheons, and sherry-cobblers, must 
be passed over. Captain Tims was 
there, having journeyed from Mon- 
treal to be present ; likewise Mrs. 
Tims and constant Spooner, ever 
at the fair Julia’s side. But alas! 
Spooner was not seen to such advan- 
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tage here as on ‘ the ocean wave.’ 
In an evil hour he had allowed him- 
self to be inveigled into riding the 
Wild Hawk for a_ hurdle-race, 
(hurdles four feet and a-half high, 
warranted not to bend or Leeds 
with which the diversions of the 
meeting were to close. Equitation 
was not poor Spooner’s forte, and 
under the solemn conviction that he 
should not survive the morrow’s ex- 
ploit, he was nervous, absent, and 
dispirited, or,as Mrs. Tims remarked, 
‘a greater gaby thanever!’ At last 
the saddling-bell rings, the stewards 
call for Mr. Grand, who is ready, 
dressed, and weighed, exact to a 
pound—for this have I been walking 
miles, wrapped in clothing under a 
scorching sun—for this have I ab- 
stained from Saguenay salmon, and 
canvass-back duck, and passed un- 
tasted the amber ‘Hodson’s Pale,’ 
the ruddy ‘ Carbonell’s '25;’ and this 
is my reward—the moment has come. 
Accompanied by Cartouch I walk up 
thecourse, thecynosure of a thousand 
eyes, and indubitably a hero to my 
own company, the privates of which 
back ‘little Grand’—as they always 
callan ensign, if a favourite—through 
thick and thin. Kitty Clare looks 
perfection, and as I am lifted on her 
shapely back, and pass my hand in 
fond caress down her arching crest, 
the skin is soft and smooth as satin, 
the muscle hard and tough as steel. 
* Fit to run for ten men’s lives,’ says 
the Colonel, as he walks alongside 
with his hand on my knee, for a few 
more last words. ‘ Never mind the 
others ; wait upon Fancy Jack, and 
come at the finish,—you remember?’ 

I nodded intelligence, and took my 
)lace in the snorting, impatient rank. 
There were five others to start, but 
amall notice did I take of any one 
but Squire Sauley’s, whose colours I 
now saw close to me, worn by a man 
with whom I was not acquainted, an 
officer of a militia corps, but of whom 
I had heard as a practised and skilful 
jockey. From Siem I glanced over 
his horse, and for an instant a 
horrible suspicion darted across me 
that this was a bigger animal than 
the one I had seen from my ambush 
on the morning of the trial. Psha! 
it was impossible; Sauley could not 
have two Fancy Jacks, and it must 
have been the difference of light that 
puzzled me on the only two occasions 
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I had seen the horse stripped. But 
we are for an instant in line, and at 
that instant the flag drops, and we 
are off! One hundred yards always 
steadied Kitty Clare, and as she 
settled down to her stride, I was 
able to make a pretty good inspec- 
tion of my accompanying flight. 
Ere we were half-way round, it was 
evident to me that the others, with 
the exception of the grey, were 
running themselves out. On him I 
waited, and the first time past the 
stand, much to the astonishment of 
the ladies, the two favourites were 
far behind the field. The next half- 
mile brought them back to us, and 
now the race began. One by one 
they faded away and dropped off 
into our rear, as Fancy Jack began 
to force the running, and I let my 
mare out to live with him—faster and 
faster round the turn we come, Kitty 
shaving the posts and economizing 
every yard of ground. I get a pull 
at her head without losing my place, 
close upon his quarters as we enter 
upon ‘ the straight run in,’ and as 
the distance post glances by, I sit 
down to make my rush. My anta- 
gonist is likewise ‘ setting to,’ and it 
will evidently be a close race: the 
roar of the multitude falls like a dull, 
dead sound upon my ear, my eye is 
on the grey, and everything seems 
whirling by us, while we alone 
are stationary. Whip and spur 
are at work, and Kitty Clare runs 
as honest as the day, but it will not 
do. I feel the stride slackening, the 
struggle subsiding, the mare is 
beaten! and with a thrill of disap- 
pointment I pull her up, not without 
difficulty, conscious that Fancy Jack 
has done me by a short half-length. 
ae a oe. 
Nothing for it but to ‘ pay and 
look pleasant,—such are the un- 
certainties of a pursuit on which men 
spend their lives and fortunes. I 
was dreadfully annoyed on Car- 
touch’s account as well as my own. 
In vain the latter, with his usual 
recklessness, strove to console me by 
his assurances that nothing could 
have been better than my jockey- 
ship—that no power on earth could 
have saved the race as it was run— 
that the trial we had witnessed had 
evidently been ‘ a got up thing’ to 
deceive us. I was dispirited to a 
degree, and could not bring myself 
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to take any interest in the concluding 
sports of the meeting, the most 
amusing of which was poor Spooner’s 
dreaded hurdle-race, in which he 
distinguished himself by a series of 
eccentricities performed by ‘ the 
Wild Hawk,’ who was not to be pre- 
vailed upon to face the first leap, and 
consequently had to be brought back 
to his stable, guiltless of any active 
share in the contest; which was 
eventually carried off by an adven- 
turous Yankee, who having, as he 
declared, a ‘ nervous’ horse, gave 
the animal half-a-bottle of port wine 
in a sponge, and drinking the other 
half himself, came in a triumphant 
winner. But even this failed to 
amuse me. I was very sore at 
having been overreached so com- 
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pletely by the Yankee Squire; nor 
was there much consolation in the 
conviction at which, on putting 
together ail we knew, Cartouch and 
I arrived—viz., that Sauley having 
two grey horses much resembling 
one another, had encouraged both 
‘ the trial’ and our discovery thereof, 
had thrown dust in our eyes by 
running his inferior horse, and de- 
clining to back the actual flyer in 
— whilst he took everything 
1e could get upon him ‘ by com- 
mission,’ had finally brought out 
the real ‘ Fancy Jack’ to carry off 
the stakes, the bets, and the ho- 
nour and glory of ‘ getting pretty 
considerably to windward of the 
Britishers.’ 


Cuapter III. 


A FRENCH ‘ CANADIENNE’—THE FALLS OF NIAGARA—THE WOODS IN WINTER, 
AND THE SLAUGHTERED ELK. 


‘ WueEn the heart of a man is op- 
accom with care,’ sings the time- 
1 


onoured muse of The Beggar's 
Opera, to the effect that there is no 
period when the male heart is so sus- 
ceptible to woman’s charms as when 
suffering from disappointment, no 
matter from whence it arises. It 
was natural, then, that in my de- 
pressed state of feelings, I should 
turn for consolation to those dark 
eyes that had been watching my en- 
deavours, and that would have 
sparkled—oh! how brightly—at m 
success. Charming Zoé de Grand- 
Martigny! sweetest of the trans- 
ae daughters of sunny France, 
flourishing in a clime whose summer 
was even more glowing than thine 
ancestors’ own, what a bright speci- 
men wert thou of Canadian loveli- 
ness, no mean type of thesex! Isee 
her now, with her long glossy raven 
hair; her tall, undulating form; her 
clear, sallow complexion ; and above 
all, those large liquid, dreamy black 
eyes, that might have driven To 
wiser ensign than myself out of hi 
senses. Right and left had those 
orbs done execution amongst the too 
susceptible ranks of the British 
army, but no one could boast, at 
least with any justice—for verily 
upon this subject man is fearfully 


given to lying—but no one could 
justly boast of having made any im- 
— on Zoé de Grand-Martigny. 

as it my fault that, like other 
moths, I was attracted by the light, 
and fluttered round it, playing at 
sentiment till I burnt my own 
fingers? or could I help the foreign 
Zoé taking a pleasure in what she 
called my English drusquerie, and 
es my society to that of all 
ier other danglers, probably for the 
very simple reason that I was less 
devoted to her than the rest? ‘If 
you would have a woman love you,’ 
said Zoé, many a year afterwards, 
when like the butterfly that has been 
handled, the gloss and freshness 
were worn off our feelings never to 
return, ‘ if you would have a woman 
reallydevotedtoyou, beware of letting 
her discover that you reciprocate 
the whole of her affection. Anxiety 
and uncertainty will enhance in her 
= the value of the treasure which 
sheis not quite certain she possesses.” 
This may be true, like many other 
uncomfortable doctrines, but it would 
have been better and wiser had we 
never been on terms to speculate in 
this manner on man’s weaknesses, or 
discuss subjects fraught with somuch 
danger in such company. 

In the meantime, we were young, 
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merry, and thoughtless, and never 
was | more aware of Cartouch’s con- 
sideration, and more grateful to him 
for his kindness, than when he 
ae me an unsolicited fortnight’s 
eave after our mismanaged race, to 
feast my eyes on the glories and 
wonders of Niagara, and as fate 
willed it, in the company of the 
Grand-Martignys, who were to spend 
their usual autumnal month at that 
miracle of nature, and sooth to say, 
as the advertisements would have it, 
‘ that resort of fashion.’ Beautiful 
as is every turn in the winding length 
of the gigantic St. Lawrence, whose 
waters bore us, independent of rail- 
way and corduroy-road, the whole 
seven hundred miles of our expe- 
dition, in no portion of his course 
is his scenery so striking, so un- 
common, so completely fairy-like, as 
where he spreads into what is appro- 
priately called ‘the lake of the 
thousand islands.’ As we steamed 
along that broad unruffled surface, 
glistening like burnished gold in the 
setting sun, and studded with islands 
of every size and shape, from the 
undulating mass, whose rocks and 
woods, stretching away into the dis- 
tance, madeus fancy we were coasting 
the real bank of the river, down to 
the tiny islet, reflecting on its waver- 
ing mirror the single fir-tree for 
whose solitary growth alone it could 
find room; as we glided on through 
this region of enchantment, and 
paced the deck by our two selves in 
the drowsy airof the summerevening, 
no wonder that Zoé and I both felt 
the influence of the hour, and that 
in tones lowering more and more as 
we trenched further upon the dan- 
gerous ground of sentiment and ro- 
mance, we breathed forth whispers 
that had far better have been left un- 
said, and gave way to feelings that 
should rise again hke ghosts of the 
past to embitter with their shadowy 
mockery the uncared for ‘ days to 
come.’ De Grand-Martigny was be- 
low with his three other daughters, 
alas, all motherless,and never seemed 
to trouble himself as to what became 
of Zoé. Being the eldest—such an 
eldest! just eighteen,—she had the 
control and management of the 
family. Her father, an indolent, 
disappointed man, who looked as if 
his hike. had been spent in struggles, 
one after the other, with fortune, till 
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he was thoroughly weary of con- 
tention, and willing to float without 
effort down the stream, was in the 
habit of leaving everything to his 
eldest daughter, which gave her a 
confidence and self-reliance as far 
beyond her years as it was prejudicial 
to her interests. He, good man, en- 
joying his siesta in the cabin, never 
seemed to think that Zoé and the 
young soldier on deck might likewise 

e indulging in dreams, though not 
quite so harmless in their tendency, 
and the moon was up when we parted 
forthe night, unacknowledged lovers, 
if truth must be told. Little had 
been spoken that could bear the con- 
struction of love-making, less, that 
could mean anything in the shape of 
a pledge; but there is a language 
that needs not the interpretation of 
the lip, and we felt that we under- 
stood one another. 

Youth is not prone to analyze 
the feelings, at is proverbially 
careless of consequences, so that it 
can secure the enjoyment of the 
hour. Even then { was conscious 


that my feelings towards Mile. de 
Gul Siesta weré purely of a 
e 


selfish nature; the thought of marry- 
ing her, or indeed of marrying at all, 
never for an instant crossed my 
mind. What! should I, Digby 
Grand, in the flower of youth and 
hope, with life and all its triumphs 
and enjoyments opening before me, 
delighting in my profession, and de- 
voted far too much to the vanities of 
the world—should I, with my eyes 
open, hold my wrists out for the 
matrimonial fetters, and deliberately 
sacrifice my own liberty to give a 
lady hers? Forbid it, common sense! 
Miss Jones had given me a lesson— 
so in my ignorance I thought—as to 
the value of woman’s love. Let poets 
prate about ‘ its priceless gem,’ as 
they call it, if they will, I knew 
better the worth of the article, and 
firmly resolved that ‘ I could not do 
it for the money.’ Still it was very 
pleasant living constantly with Zoé, 
finding her taking so deep an interest 
in all my doings, my likes and dis- 
likes, my profession and my pleasures, 
watching her ful form, and bask- 
ing in the light of her glorious eyes; 
so day after day, regardless of what 
might come of it, looking not *one 
hour beyond the present, I pursued 
my own selfish amusement and grati- 
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fication, nor cared to anticipate the 
time when she, with all her earnest 
truthfulness, should find that she 
had anchored her hopes upon a 
dream, and I should discover that, 
according to the old proverb, certain 
classes of persons, if they will meddle 
with edged tools, cannot always hope 
to escape scatheless. 

Who can describe Niagara? From 
the loftiest harps that have hymned 
the praise of Nature, down to that 
unsophisticated follower of the muse 
who pays his artless tribute to her 
glories in those glowing stanzas, 
commencing— 

Niagara! Niagara! you are indeed a 

staggerer! ! ! 

—vide the album kept for inspection 
at the Falls,—that wonder of the 
world has indeed suffered enough at 
the hands of scribblers to ensure 
an immunity from the pen of an 
unlettered soldier, whose military 
career, commenced ere the Horse- 
Guards required from the astonished 
subaltern, before he is eligible to 
command a troop or company, a fund 
of information that would almost 
obtain the position of a Senior 
Wrangler. The calm Lake Erie, the 
whirling rapids, and the rush of the 
cataract, these are not to be embodied 
in sentences and syllables. When 
the painter’s brush can realize the 
most gorgeous conceptions of the 
painter’s mtellect—when the poet is 
able to weave the brightest colours 
of his dream into a Tom of words 
that shall satisfy himself, nor leave 
aught wanting to the imagination un- 
satiated or unsatiable, then may we 
hope to read a description worthy of 
the indescribable Niagara—but not 
till then. 

‘ What do you expect to see?’ said 
Major Halberd to me before Istarted 
forthe Falls—‘ theseatumbling down 
fromthemoon? Ifyouanticipateany- 
thing short of this, you will not be 
disappointed!’ And truly I was not 
disappointed. But majestic as was 
this masterpiece of Nature in her 
sublimest mood, and deep as were 
my feelings of awe and admiration 
in contemplating this miracle of the 
waters in all its phases—in short, in 
doing Niagara, which takes at least 
a week,—there was room left in my 
heart for softer emotions than those 
of mere tributary worship, and as 
Moore sweetly sings,— 
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If woman can make the worst wilderness 
dear, 

Think, think what a heaven she must 
make of Cashmere : 


so may I confess that many a noon- 
day ramble, and many a moonlight 
stroll beneath the roar of the cata- 
ract was rendered doubly picturesque 
and doubly delightful . the com- 
panionship of Zoé de Grand-Mar- 
tigny. How is her memory inter- 
woven with the scene—how vivid the 
impressions of all that we saw to- 
gether—how dim and indistinct all 
that was not brightened by her 
presence. Hardly can I call to mind 
the crowded hotels, the disappearing 
dinners, at which the hungry guests 
came and went with the rapidity of 
the figures on a magic lantern—the 
well-dressed visitors from the States, 
a motley crowd, with their sallow, 
spare, long-haired intellectuallooking 
men, who might be such a fine race, 
if they would only not gorge their 
food so rapidly, and trust their di- 
gestion so entirely to tobacco, and 
the pretty, delicate, small-featured 
women, almost French in their faces 
and figures, and most unmistakeably 
Parisian in their costumes—all these 
have I forgotten, or at least but in- 
definitely remember. Ay, even the 
usual expedition to Termination 
Rock, which it is necessary for eve 
visitor to make who piques himself 
on his love of adventure, and which, 
for the benefit of those sensible in- 
dividuals who have not undertaken 
it, I can describe as being like getting 
inside an enormous wave with no 
very clear idea how to get out again. 
Even this peep behind the curtain of 
the Horse-shoe Fall is fading from 
my mind; but the moon-iit nights, 
gleaming waters, and the sighing 
fir-trees, all of beauty in the sk 
and fragrance in the breeze, all 
these impressed with Zoé’s gentle, 
mournful image, steal back upon a 
world-hardened heart, like gleams 
from some other, higher, purer, 
better state of existence. 

And we parted in that fairy-land, 
arted as those who dare hardly 
1ope to meet again. That mourning 

brow, that eager face, so wan as it 
looked its last farewell, how has it 
haunted me in the dark night- 
watches of many an after year—how 
have I been startled by that well- 
remembered countenance, thrusting 
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itself upon me, with its calm, plead- 
ing expression, in many a scene of 
revelry and riot in the brilliant 
castle-hall, as on the solitary moun- 
tain-top, still grieving, still forgiving. 
The idol may be shattered in the 
dust, but the infatuation of the wor- 
shipper shall outlive his faith. The 
lake of the thousand islands glittered 
again before me, but oh! how 
changed, as I steamed back to rejoin 
my regiment, and a lock of raven 
hair, a plain jet bracelet, that had 
encircled her dear wrist, were all that 
remained to me of Zoé de Grand- 
Martigny. 

Other scenes were opening before 
me, almost another world, for no 
two seasons can present such a 
striking contrast—nothing can be 
so different as summer and winter 
in Lower Canada. Soon that mellow 
autumnal fortnight of fine weather, 
which is called ‘the Indian summer,’ 
glided by. It came, like the last red 
beams of the parting sun, to remind 
us of the glorious climate we had 
lost, and then the snow-flakes fell 
noiselessly, unceasingly, till the 
altered world was ite with a 
covering from three to four feet 
deep over the plain. Then began 
the delights of sleigh-driving, and 
the winter gaieties with which the 
Canadians wile away that long and 
dreary season. Capital fun we had 
with our ieee and in-door 
pic-nics, our snow-shoeing parties 
and ice-mountains, to say nothing 
of continual dinners and everlast- 
ing balls; but my ambition had 
been excited to hunt and slay the 
mighty elk in his native forests, ex- 
tending as they do uninterruptedly 
from Labrador to within fifty miles 
of Quebec, and now that balls had 
lost their charm, I longed ardently 
to be off and taste the wild delights 
of a life in the woods with the In- 


dian. 

Oh! the hush of those primeval 
forests, where silence reigns su- 
preme and unbroken, till the very 
noiselessness seems to smite upon 
the ear. No hum of insects, no song 
of birds, not even the sighing of the 
breeze, breaks the peaceful charm in 
those deep endless woodlands ; and 
then the wildness of the idea that 
not a living soul besides your own 
party, not a hut or cabin, not an acre 
of cultivated land, exists within hun- 
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dreds of miles; and that the very 
spot on which you stand has, in all 
probability, never before been trod- 
den by mortal foot,—the magic 
scene on which you gaze has been 
hitherto veiled to mortal eye ; for in 
these vast solitudes, there are many 
nooks and corners unknown even to 
the few Indians who lead their rov- 
ing hunter’s life by lake and forest ; 
and then, over this world of novelty, 
the ice-queen throws her glittering 
mantle, with its pure and diamond- 
sprinkled folds,—the fir-tree, fea- 
thered to its stem, bends beneath 
its load of snow,—the cataract, 
caught in its leap, hangs suspended 
in an icy chain, forming column 
upon column of the brightest crys- 
tal, and the broad bosom of the lake 
spreads away in level beauty, with- 
out a spot to soil its glistening sur- 
face, save where the track of ‘ carib- 
boo’ or ‘ moose-deer,’ sole denizens of 
these winter solitudes, betrays the 
course of our gigantic game, or the 
impression of his snow-shoe marks 
the pursuit of the untiring Indian. 
A merry, joyful party were we, as 
we burrowed in the snow, at our 
anticipated hunting-ground, a hun- 
dred miles and more from the out- 
lying log-house of the very last 
‘habitant ;> nor would we have ex- 
changed our unsheltered bivouac, 
with its enormous fire, absolutely 
indispensable in such a climate, and 
not likely to get low, where miles of 
forest were to be had for the cutting, 
our sea-biscuit and pease-soup, those 
most palatable of provisions, and the 
omiiiien ice-cold water, to which 
health and hard work gave an un- 
speakable flavour—for turtle and 
tokay in the saloons of a palace. 
Our party consisted of Cartouch, 
ever foremost in all exploits by flood 
and field, Dr. Squirt, the quaintest, 
— ‘medico’ that ever handled 
ancet, and myself; whilst, for our 
retinue, we had obtained the ser- 
vices of an Indian chief, with an un- 
ronounceable name; his son, a 
andsome stripling of some sixteen 
summers; a Huron, an Algonquin, 
and a half-bred Canadian, named 
* Thomas,’ jester, valet, interpreter, 
and cook in ordinary to the whole 
party. We could make ourselves 
understood by our Indian friends, 
in a sort of patois compounded of 
French, wk they had picked up, 
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and a few of their own words, which 
we had contrived to learn, but any- 
thing in the shape of an explanation 
invariably came to a stand-still, 
without the assistance of Thomas ; 
and the contrast between his Gallic 
volubility and the grave imperturb- 
able demeanour of ‘ the savages’ was 
irresistible. Long and laborious was 
our march up to the ground in which 
moose were expected to be plentiful, 
performed as it was upon snow- 
shoes—no seven-leagued boots, even 
to an experienced practitioner,—and 
dragging with us on long narrow 
Sonali called ‘ treborgons,’ the few 
necessaries that ‘a life in the woods’ 
requires. A motley crew were we, 
starting every morning at sunrise 
from our last-night’s dormitory, clad 
in red night-caps, flannel shirts, 
blanket coats and leggings, of all 
the colours of the rainbow, artfully- 
constructed mocassins, and craftily- 
worn snow-shoes, the Indians drag- 
ging after them the treborgons, 
which constituted our household 
furniture ; the whites every man 
armed with his rifle over his 
shoulder, his axe, knife, and tin cup 
hanging to his belt, and his blanket 
—a great-coat by day, a couch and 
coverlet by night—strapped securely 
to his hs | ; the chief himself in on. 
vance, directing our course, and ap- 
aring to find his way through that 
abyrinth of woods by some intuitive 
knowledge, some instinct of locality, 
possessed only by the Indian. 

Thus we journeyed on, from sun- 
rise till towards the close of the 
afternoon, when approaching dusk 
warned us to look out for some suit- 
able spot to form our cabane, as 
the hole was called in which we 
passed the night. A good spring of 
water was the primary object, and 
that found, we set to with a will, 
and with one or two shovels and all 
the available snow-shoes, we soon 
scooped out a large oblong hole, a 
sort of grave, capable of containing 
eight . taking care to get 
quite down to the surface of the 
earth. Oh the disappointment 
when, as would sometimes happen, 
that surface proved to be marshy 
and unsound: another place must 
be selected, and the whole labour 
begun again. This accomplished, a 
large fire was kindled in the centre 
of our ‘ cabane,’ dividing it into two 
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compartments, and Squirt duly at- 
tending to the commissariat, ‘the 
pot was _ on to boil.’ Meantime, 
one was busied in felling trees, for 
an ample store of fuel; another, in 
cutting young and tender fir- 
branches, to form couches for the 
weary travellers ; another, in fetch- 
ing a —— supply of fresh spring 
water ; Thomas and the Doctor were 
getting on with the supper, and by 
the time it was cooked, the fire had 
blazed up into a species of furnace, 
whose effect was soon visible on the 
walls of our habitation, crystallizing 
the snow into every sort of fantastic 
shape, our fir-branches were dry, our 
blankets spread, our appetites 
whetted sharply as our knives, and 
we were completely settled in our 
es home. 

unger is the best sauce, and we 
enjoyed our simple repast with a 
zest unknown to aldermen and com- 
mon-council dignitaries. Then the 
delight of a sedative pipe, and the 
quiet drowsy conversation that pre- 
ceded an early turn-in, good-night, 
and a roll in our blankets, were the 
substitutes for wine-and-water, wax 
candles, and dressing-rooms: and 
deep was the repose that followed, 
unbroken save by an occasional 
shiver when the fire got low, and 
the cold forced some awakened 
sleeper unwillingly to rise, and 
throw fresh logs upon the flame. 
Such was often my case, and, as I 
gazed upwards at the branches of 
the forest twining above my head, 
and standing out in the glare of the 
fire-light, and through them at the 
open sky beyond, glittering with its 
myriads of stars, I rejoiced in the 
wild freedom of a hunter’s life—and 
a thrill of delight came over me, 
that convinced me how little re- 
moved in his inner nature is the 
polished denizen of civilization, from 
the wild savage who roams houseless 
o’er the forest or the plain. 

Behold us at length arrived where 
the giant-elk are plentiful, and 
settled in a home of the same de- 
scription as our temporary resting- 
places, but as being a more per- 
manent abode, much ieeneeal in 
its interior arrangements and out- 
ward decorations. Here we have 
screens of fir-branches erected to 
create a draught that shall carry off 
the smoke from the wood-fire, so 
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trying to the eyes and irritating to 
the lungs; lacrimoso non sine fumo, 
sings Horace, in his description of 
an uncomfortable halting-place ; and 
truly the Epicurean bard, who knew 
80 well how to take care of Number 
One, must have suffered severely 
from this annoyance, with his in- 
flamed eyelids and luxurious tem- 
perament. But cleared of boucane, 
as the Canadian calls it, and embel- 
lished with sundry little fittirigs-up 
from the creative axe of the Indian, 
our hunting cabane was a perfect 
palace by comparison; and as we 
smoked our pipes round the enor- 
mous fire on the first night of our 
arrival, we laid our plans for the 
morrow with all that anticipative 
delight which gives their greatest 
zest to the sports of the field. Two 
Indians had been sent forward by 
forced marches to reconnoitre the 
ground, and ascertain the locality of 
the moose, and as they dropped in 
separately with their reports, Car- 
touch, who took the management of 
the party, arranged for us our next 
day's beat. ‘The Algonquin has 
tracked a good herd nearly to the 
lake, about two leagues from here,’ 
said he ; ‘and Squirt and I, with the 
double-barrelled rifles, might,I think, 
manage the whole of them; but the 
Huron is full of an enormous male, 
whose ravage (the place trodden and 
bruised where the animal has been 
browsing,) he has discovered on the 
hill beyond what he calls the Rivitre 
Blane ; only he thinks he disturbed 
him, for his footmarks are away 
down the river pointing for the 
Batiscon. It will be a devilish long 
stalk,Grand ; but you are the lightest 
weight, a great pull on snow-shoes, 
and the keenest,’ he added, with a 
half-melancholy smile; ‘ so perhaps 
you would like to give an account of 
this out-and-outer.’ 

I jumped, of course, at the idea; 
and it was accordingly arranged 
that I should be off by daybreak 
the following morning, under the 
auspices of the chief himself—that 
veteran having taken a great fancy 
to his young protegé, and being ex- 
tremely anxious that I should have 
a successful chasse for my debit. I 
could hardly sleep for thinking of my 
first shot at an alk; and as Cartouch 
said, when I awoke him for the third 
time as I fidgetted from under my 


blanket to see if daylight would 
ever come— You are so very un- 
comfortable, Grand, one would sup- 
pose you were going to be married 
instead of being safe in the woods.’ 

Dawn arrived at last, as it always 
does, if you only wait for it ; and the 
first streaks had hardly ‘ dappled 
into day,’ before the Indian chief and 
I were striding up the wooded hill 
thatoverhungour cabane; the savage, 
as usual, leading, and his follower 
husbanding his strength for the work 
that he knew was in store. A little 
Indian dog, who rejoiced in the name 
of Toko, was our only companion, 
and with the sagacity of his race, 
persisted in walking so closely upon 
my tracks as to catch the heels of 
my snow-shoes, and threaten to 
throw me down at every step. On 
we toiled, silent as the grave, over 
the top of the hill, down into a 
ravine, across a lake, up another 
mountain whose crests had been for 
some time frowning over us, and ere 
this the sun was up in the heavens, 
and throwing his aatices light over 
the scenery of a dream. Never did 
I see such a view as burst upon me 
when I gained the summit of that 
laborious ascent. Far as the eye 
could reach, an expanse of hill and 
dale, mountain, lake. and river, all 
glittering in the morning beams, as 
though sprinkled with an infinity of 
diamonds: woods, feathered with 
their snow-coverings into every sort 
of fantastic shape, clothed the land: 
a broad, unsullied garment of driven 
snow wrapped the frozen waters. 
Far before me, cleaving the deep 
blue sky, rose the clear white peak 
of the hills beyond the Batiseon— 
one of the few rivers in these soli- 
tudes that can boast of a name, and 
which forms a kind of landmark to 
the Indians. It was a vision of en- 
chantment—a peep into fairy-land ; 
and made me doubt whether nature 
might not be more beautiful in these 
wintry robes of state, than wher 
clothed with all the luxuriant ver- 
dure of ‘ leafy June.’ 

What a curious thing is the as- 
sociation of ideas. I began to think 


of Zoé, and the bracelet, and the 
lock of hair, when I was startled 
from my reverie by the abrupt 
halt of the chief, who wheeling 
rapidly round, confronted me with 
a startling look of almost fierce 
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triumph. Nota word had he said, 
good or bad, since we started—not 
once had he condescended to look 
back and ascertain how his panting 
white friend was getting on; but 
now he marked my gaze wandering 
over the panorama spread out before 
me; he felt my admiration, and was 
flattered by it, and drawing up his 
spare sinewy frame to its loftiest 
proportions, he waved his out- 
stretched arm towards the four 
points of the compass, thensmiting his 
expanded chest, and stamping with 
his foot once upon the snow, while 
his eye kindled, and his nostril 
dilated like that of some roused 
thorough-bred horse, he exclaimed, 
with a dark flush of pride I shall 
never forget, C’est ma chasse !—then 
turning rapidly away, dived like a 
hound stooping to the scent into a 
tangled ravine, where first began to 
appear signs of the presence of our 
game. 

Enormous footmarks, as though 
some cloven-footed elephant had 
been trampling the snow ; branches 
bent and broken, tender saplings 
gnawed and bruised, disclosed the 
ravage of the moose; but he had 
been alarmed the previous day, 
and he was off. Like a very 
bloodhound, the wily Indian slotted 
him through the perfect labyrinth 
of his footmarks, as he had strayed 
hither and thither over his feeding- 
ground before he was disturbed, till 
even as a skein is unravelled, he 
hit upon the true course by which 
the seared giant had made a way. 
Once, and once only, the shrill war- 
cry of his tribe rang from his lips, 
and bending with redoubled ardour 
to the task, he strode on in pursuit 
at a pace which gave me but little 
breath for the ‘tally-ho!’ with 
which I astonished those venerable 
woods. On and on we went; the chase 
had commenced in right earnest, and 
a keen excited Indian on snow-shoes 
takes a deal of catching. I was 
young, I was light, and above all 
my blood was up, as that myste- 
nous fluid will rise at nineteen only, 
and I held my own as best I might. 
Small leisure had I for the wonders 
through which we passed; boughs 
discharged their frozen shower in 
my face, concealed roots caught the 
toes of my snow-shoes, and over I 
went—arms instinctively thrust for- 
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ward to save, struck shoulder-deep 
into the treacherous surface, and my 
face buried itself in the blinding 
snow—up and at it again. The 
Indian is forward, and the elk is be- 
fore the Indian—this is what I have 
dreamt of for months. An English- 
man must never say die: and panting, 
weary, and dishevelled, I toil on in 
the footsteps of the hurrying chief 
down another hill, and on to the 
firmer surface of the Riviére Blanc. 
Here the wind sweeping up the 
course of the stream ee cleared it 
of snow for many a long mile; and 
taking off our snow-shoes, to our 
unspeakable relief, we follow the 
scarcely visible foot-marks at an 
increased pace. There is little time 
to spare, but at a winding of the 
river my steps are forcibly arrested 
by ascene of startling magnificence. 
A bluff, perpendicular crag rears its 
broad front before me, adorned like 
the fagade of some magic palace, 
with long glittering columns of the 
clearest crystal. The volume of a 
cataract leaping from its brow has 
been arrested in mid-air, as though 
by some icy charm; and there it 
hangsspell-bound, the gigantic icicles 
forming each a natural shaft, that 
art might strive to imitate in vain. 

But short the pause of wonder and 
delight, forthe chief is still before me, 
and the sun is high in the cloudless 
heavens. I am getting really beat, 
and a half-suspicion crosses my 
mind that it is possible we may lose 
our quarry afterall. Hark! infusing 
new life into my veins, the Indian’s 
war-cry strikes once more upon my 
ear, and Toko, with bristles erect 
and eyes flashing, bounds to the 
front. The tracks of the moose have 
turned off the wind-swept river into 
the deep snow, and now we’ shall 
have him—another twenty minutes 
must see us run into him, enjoying 
as we do the advantageof snow-shoes, 
whilst every stride he makes buries 
his long legs up to the knee. The 
chief stops to help me on with these 
auxiliaries, and again we plunge into 
the sombre forest. Ha! there is 
blood on the snow—our game is 
distressed—poor beast! he cools his 
thirsting lips, and cuts his sensitive 
muzzle in the frozen element as he 
labours on; the pace and the distance 
are beginning to tell; it cannot last 
much longer, and now I hear faithful 
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Toko baying furiously ahead. Who 
talks of fatigue? With arush I come 
up ae of the quiet, wary 
Indian, and passing him recklessly, 
push ironed in the direction of the 
sound. Where the trees and under- 
wood grow most impervious, I catch 
a glimpse of a huge dark object 
swaying up and down through the 
tangled branches; at last I am face 
to face with an elk in its native 
forest. As I approach him, I become 
aware of his enormous, and, sooth to 
say, ungainly proportions, and rapt 
in astonishment, I gaze on him, 
hardly thinking of destruction, till 
the chief coming up, puts my rifle 
into my hand and warns me not 
to approach too closely. ‘ZZest malin, 
le sacré orignal,’ says he, in his 
mongrel language, orignal being 
Indian for elk, and I can see by his 
red, lowering eye that the unceasing 
attentions of Toko have raised his 
ire to the utmost. Often he strikes 
out at the dog with his long fore-legs, 
but he is too much blown and ex- 
hausted to reach the little aggressor, 
who remains at a cautious distance. 

The caps are not quite firm on the 
nipples of my rifle, and as I press 
them carefully down, I keep ad- 
vancing to within a few feet of the 
infuriated animal. All this time he 
has been regaining his wind, and 
with a desperate rush he makes for 
me, as his most tangible enemy. 
Luckily the snow is deep, and a 
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friendly tree is near: the next 
bound would have brought him 
upon me, but I step aside, behind 
the sheltering trunk, and as he 
— within three feet of me, I let 
rive at him with both barrels: the 
bullets crash through his heart, and 
he rolls over on the snow, never to 
rise again. Game to the last, he 
dies rearing his head into the air, 
whilst his frame is stretched quiver- 
ing in the death-struggle, and, 
strange concord! an English whop- 
hoop rings mingled with an Indian 
war-cry through those Canadian 
solitudes. From hoof to shoulder 
the giant measures an honest seven 
feet, and proportionate to his bulk 
are my triumph and delight. 

Never shall I follow the moose 
through those glorious solitudes 
again—never more shall I associate 
with the true, unpolluted, and noble- 
_— Indian, savage though he be, 
the man of unstained faith and indo- 
mitable energy, the eagle eye, the 
ready hand, and the undaunted heart. 
But often in the trammels which ac- 
company the comforts and luxuries 
of civilization, doth my spirit long 
for the hush of the uninhabited 
forest, for the wild fresh breeze of 
the trackless prairies, and fain 
would I re-enter once again the red 
man’s lodge, fain live once more the 
free inartificial life of the children 
of the woods. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


We can imagine the study of the 
races of mankind to be pos- 
sessed of very peculiar attractions, 
though we ourselves are constrained 
to confess that we have hitherto 





been worshippers at other, and far 
different, shrines. When, however, 
we came to peruse the works which 
are now lying upon our table,* we 
found that the studies in which we 
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had been chiefly engaged bordered 
sufficiently closely on ethnology to 
justify an attempt, if not at pro- 
found criticism of their merits, at 
least at some appreciation of their 
contents. Accordingly, we soon 
found ourselves taking a lively in- 
terest in Dr. Latham’s analytical 
ages; from which, to Dr. Picker- 
ing’s beautifully illustrated narra- 
tive, was asa change from a morning 
of sedentary application to an af- 
ternoon of sight-seeing, to be suc- 
ceeded by an evening of somewhat 
dissipated amusement with Dr. 


nox. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
three productions treating of one 
subject, and published in one and 
the same year, more distinct in their 
character, than the three principal 
works now before us. Every page 
of Dr. Latham’s Natural History is 
marked by the impress of the ac- 
complished scholar and linguist, the 
a critic, and the subtle ana- 

yst. His favourite point of view 
ion which to survey the races of 
mankind, is spoken language; and 
to this all other means of discrimi- 
nation are subordinate. He throws 
over his subject that air of systematic 
and minute classification, which 
makes his larger work on the 
English language the terror and per- 
plexity of the candidate for exami- 
nation at Somerset House. The 

ges of the Introduction teem with 

issected words—with ‘radicals’ and 
‘inflectionals ;’ while a second part, 
aang for cursory readers not ex- 
tending beyond eight pages, displays 
a formidable array of general and 
special apothegms, with a string of 
verbal definitions. The body of the 
work, as was perhaps to be ex- 
pected from so erudite an author, is 
made to assume a somewhat re- 
pulsive air, by the frequent use of 
such words as dolichocephalic and 
brachycephalic, in lieu of the simple 
English terms, ‘long-headed’ and 
‘short-headed ;’ for which we confess 
a preference. Fortunately for Dr. 
Latham, the quotations from a long 
list of books of history and travel, 
rendered necessary by the ve 
nature of his subject, serve to break 
the monotony of the philological 
discussions, and impart to his work 
that interest which is inseparable 
from the use of such materials. 

In Man, and his Migrations, Dr. 
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Latham presents us with a treatise 
of more moderate dimensions, and 
more attractive character. The style, 
though abrupt and spasmodic, is 
more popular; though we can 
scarcely suppose the subject, so 
treated, to have been very interesting 
to the Liverpool audience, to whom, 
in a somewhat modified form, it was 
originally addressed. In common 
with other works from the same pen, 
it betrays a want of method, and an 
assumption of an amount of know- 
ledge in the reader which, if he 
possessed, he would not stand in 
need of elementary treatises. This 
fault is common to the majority of 
class-books written by Cambridge 
men. They are always more like 
notes, destined to be expanded into 
lectures, and requiring, at every 
turn, the comments or explanations 
of the tutor, than elementary trea- 
tises adapted to the self-instruction 
of ignorant persons. They seem 
to have been written with the ex- 
press intention of rendering the tutor 
necessary, when they ought to be 
designed to supersede him. If this 
little work of Dr. Latham had not 
rofessed to be the substance of 
ectures delivered at a Mechanics’ 
Institute, we should have looked 
upon it as a rapid sketch of his own 
latest views on the subject of human 
migrations, addressed to men already 
well versed in the science of eth- 


nology. 

The work of Dr. Pickering, which, 
previous to its appearance in an 
English dress, had already attracted 
great attention in America, possesses 
all the interest of a book of travels, 
with the added attraction of its 
ethnological researches. Of the co- 
loured prints with which it is en- 
riched, we cannot speak too highly. 
The portraits of the selected repre- 
sentatives of the eleven races which 
Dr. Pickering recognised in the 
course of his voyage, are evidently 
extremely faithful, and convey very 
vivid ca exact ideas of the yellow 
and sable personages whom he en- 
countered, and of the very eccentric 
head-dresses with which it has 
pleased nature and untutored per- 
ruquiers to adorn them. Dr. Hall's 
Introductory Essay adds to the value 
of the work. 

Dr. Knox’s Fragment, too, has 
its pictorial illustrations, which are 
by no means the least amusing part 
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of the work, whether we consider 
their variety of subject, or the 
amount of duty which they are made 
to perform. ‘There are all sorts of 
structures for human habitation 
and use, ascending by easy steps 
from the Mongolian tent, through 
the Chinese pagoda and Saxon 
house, up to the Egyptian pyramid 
and the Grecian Parthenon; skulls 
of Caffres, Australians, and Negroes; 
portraits of Irish and Welsh Celts ; 
of Jews, Esquimaux, Bosjesmans, 
Greeks, and Russians; of Mon- 
olian, Esquimaux, and Persian 
adies ; of a fierce-looking Cherokee 
chief, and an impertinent chimpan- 
zee ; busts and statues of the Sphinx 
and young Memnon, of the Apollo 
Belvidere and the Venus; with an 
antediluvian fin from the British 
Museum, and a Chinese lady’s foot 
from King’s College. These are 
some of the illustrations scattered 
with lavish profusion through the 
pages of Dr. Knox’s work. But why 
the aforesaid Cherokee chief should 
be made to do duty five times, the 
oung Memnon four times, and the 
Saxon house and fossil fin three 
times each—the remainder, with few 
exceptions, making their appearance 
twice; and why the text should 
generally be so silent as to the rea- 
son which led the author to place 
these illustrations on one page rather 
than another, is one of those mys- 
teries which we do not profess to 
unravel. 

In other respects, Dr. Knox's 
Fragment (for such he terms it) is 
an ambitious volume. It deals with 
the races of mankind as a matter 
having important political bearings. 
The object of the author is to show 
that ‘in human history, race is every 
thing ;’ that literature, science, art 
—in a word, civilization—depend 
on it. In developing these views, 
Dr. Knox writes as a man who has a 
standing quarrel with all the world. 
The very first sentence of his pre- 
face announces that his views are 
‘wholly at variance with long-re- 
ceived doctrines, stereotyped pre- 
judices, national delusions, and a 
physiology and a cosmogony based 
on a fantastic myth, as old, at least, 
as the Hebrew record ;’ that they 
overturn ‘ the theories of statesmen, 
of theologians, of philanthropists of 
all shades—from the dreamy essay- 
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ist, whose remedy for every ill that 
flesh is heir to, is summed up 
in ‘the coming man,’ to the 
‘ whitened aaiiions of England,’ 
the hard-handed, spatula-fingered 
Saxon utilitarian, whites best plea 
for religion, and sound morals, and 
philanthropy, is ‘the profitableness 
thereof.’’ All these are ‘ impostors,’ 
from whom Dr. Knox anticipates, 
what we think him very likely to 
receive, an uncompromising oppo- 
sition. Scornful defiance has a 
strong tendency to make men angry. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that 
the inordinate self-esteem of the 
Saxon, and the over-weening vanity 
of the Celt, will be a little shocked 
at finding the Slavonian and Gothic 
races preferred before them, and 
pronounced first and greatest in 
hilosophy. Both Saxons and Celts, 
nowever, may comfort themselves 
in the subordinate position which 
Dr. Knox assigns to them, by re- 
flecting on the very little importance 
to be attached to the opinions of a 
man who cannot take pen in hand 
without straightway getting into 
a passion, and placing himself, to- 
wards all who have the audacity to 
entertain opinions different from his 
own, in an attitude most unfavour- 
able to the perception and discovery 
of truth. ff this reflection should 
fail to reassure them, we recommend 
them to consider whether, after all, 
this philosophy in which the Slaves 
and Goths excel, may not be of that 
somewhat mystical order so happily 
a in this country, which 
substitutes for the facts of science, 
strained and far-fetched analogies, 
and for the truths of religion, a 
strange tissue of myths and fables. 
We willingly resign the some- 
what questionable, and very peril- 
ous, honour of excelling in such phi- 
losophy as this to any nation or 
race which is rash enough to claim 
it; while we console ourselves by 
calling to mind the multitude of great 
men, in every art and science, born 
and bred in every part of the three 
kingdoms, whom Dr. Knox would 
find it very difficult to convict of 
being either Slavonians or Goths. 
The fact is, that we suspect, not 
Dr. Knox only, but men far more 
calm and dispassionate than he 
would seem to be, of great exagge- 
ration upon this subject of race. 
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We find it sometimes alleged that 
we owe all we have in science and 
art to the Norse followers of William 
the Conqueror, who conferred upon 
the dull Anglo-Saxon the same in- 
estimable benefit which the Romans 
bestowed upon the barbarous abo- 
rigines of these islands; and who, 
not content with conquering and 
civilizing them, continue to this day 
in possession of a virtual monopoly 
of all excellence in science, litera- 
ture, and art—the poor ‘spatula- 
fingered’ Saxon being still what he 
always was, a dull, plodding, brave, 
good creature enough, but, withal, 
incapable! It is very difficult to 
meet such assertions as these by ar- 
guments. We have no means of 
tracing the pedigrees of most of our 
great men: we can only, therefore, 
shake our heads incredulously, and 
suspend our judgment for the pre- 
sent, timidly suggesting that King 
Alfred, one of the despised race, was 
both a great warrior anda great philo- 
sopher; and that, at one time or other 
of the world’s history, almost every 
one of the leading races of mankind 
has produced great men in many 
different walks of science, literature, 
andart. We shall have occasion, by 
and bye, to resume the consideration 
of these large questions of race: in 
the meantime, we will endeavour to 
present the reader with an intelli- 
gible view of the subject, to the 
elucidation of which Drs. Latham, 
Knox, Pickering, and Carpenter 
devote themselves. 

The amount of profound research, 
minute comparison, and ingenious 
argument which has been brought 
to bear on the very first principle of 
the science of ethnology—or of the 
science of anthropology, which is 
commonly mixed up with it—to wit, 
that men are not monkeys, nor 
monkeys men, is extremely curious, 
and somewhat edifying. Science, 
we suppose, must have its moments 
of solemn trifling, and must con- 
descend to meet the shallow and 
fantastic conceits of sciolists and 
sceptics by grave arguments. Other- 
wise, we confess that it does seem 
to us something worse than a work 
of supererogation to devote page 
after page, and pictorial illustrations 
by the dozen, to comparisons of the 
human hand and foot, head and 
face, back-bone and haunch-bones, 
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upper extremities and lower extre- 
mities, with the corresponding parts 
in the tribe of monkeys. The lines of 
separation between the worst speci- 
mens of humanity and the very best 
extant samples of the chimpanzee, 
seem to us to be so well marked, 
that our innate and spontaneous 
faith in their intrinsic difference 
would not be shaken, even if the re- 
port of the discovery of an African 
tribe of men with tails were to be 
confirmed ; and for every human 
being thus adorned, the proprietors 
of the Zoological Gardens could ex- 
hibit a chimpanzee divested of this 
now universal appendage of the 
monkey tribe. Travellers _ de- 
prive us, one by one, of all our 
cherished marks of distinction ; but 
(we thank Dr. Carpenter for re- 
minding us of the tact) they can 
scarcely rob us of this, that ‘ man is 
the only species of mammal which 
can stand on one leg.’ We take it, 
then, to be an axiom of the science 
of ethnology, that the genus Homo 
constitutes a distinct order of 
animals, known to the learned in 
such matters as the order of Bimana, 
or the two-handed, of which man 
is the sole representative; the tribe 
of monkeys, the orang and chimpan- 
zee included, belonging to the more 
extensive order of Quadrumana, or 
the four-handed. We must, how- 
ever, protest against the scientific 
complaisance which would suffer so 
imperfect an instrument of prehen- 
sion as that possessed by the tribe 
of monkeys, to pass by the same 
name as that wonderful organ, the 
human hand—the means, in olden 
time, of converting Galen from 
scepticism to the belief in the being 
of a God, and the subject, in these 
latter days, of one of the best of 
the Bridgewater treatises. We 
agree fully with Sir Charles Bell, 
that ‘we ought to define the hand 
as belonging exclusively to man;’ 
and we, therefore, beseech the 
reader to translate the words bimana 
and guadrumana with a difference. 
The ethnologist, having satisfied 
himself that men are not monkeys, 
nor monkeys men, proceeds, with 
all becoming gravity, to propound 
the second great question of his 
science—Do all human beings belong 
to the same species? Now, we are 
not of the number of those who 
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feel a jealousy of scientific inquiries, 
when they happen to be directed to 
questions which have been already 
authoritatively answered in the 
pages of revelation, especially when, 
as in the case before us, the inquiry 
is one which would have naturally 
suggested itself as a necessary in- 
qury, if a revelation had not ex- 
isted. To omit it, would be to leave 
a chasm in the otherwise compact 
and consistent series of demonstra- 
tions which constitute the science of 
ethnology, at the same time that it 
would betray a lurking doubt of the 
truth of revelation; a misgiving 
lest science should fail to confirm 
what faith had already accepted as 
admitting of no dispute. It must 
be conceded that the question of 
unity of species, with the closely- 
allied question, Whether all the 
races of mankind have or have not 
descended from one pair of human 
beings (for it is necessary to explain 
that, in the opinion of Professor 
Agassiz, a ‘unity of mankind’ may 
co-exist with a plurality of first pa- 
rents; or, to use more scientific 
language, a diversity of ‘ proto- 
plasts’), is one which no man of 
weak and wavering faith in Scripture 
would willingly propound. For if 
the scientific inquiry should issue 
in the certainty, or strong proba- 
bility, that the human race had 
several pairs of progenitors, and 
not one Adam and one Eve, the 
scientific result would admit of no 
explanation consistent with the truth 
of the Scripture narrative. There 
would not be the same ready and 
feasible escape from the dilemma 
which presents itself to the geolo- 
gist, for whom the apparent discre- 
pancy of science and revelation ad- 
mits of being reconciled, by sup- 
posing the same large meaning 
attached to the word ‘day,’ which 
in other parts of Scripture is as- 
signed to the word ‘week.’ The 
Scriptural history of the creation of 
our first parents is too minute and 
circumstantial, and the words ‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on the face of 
the earth,’ too unambiguous to be 
explained away by any subtle pro- 
cess of reasoning, or reconciled with 
an opposite scientific conclusion b 

the most ingenious of verbal criti- 
cisms. Such being the case, it is 
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fortunate that the conclusions at 
which the ethnologist arrives are in 
harmony with the words of Scrip- 
ture. 

Of the authors whose works are 
now before us, Dr. Carpenter is the 
one who has most thoroughly ex- 
amined this question of the ‘ Unity 
of the Species.’ His argument con- 
sists of two parts. He first appeals 
to experience in favour of the pos- 
sibility of very great modifications 
of form and character being brought 
about, in animals of the same spe- 
cies, by the influence of external 
conditions; and then proceeds to 
show that the existing differences 
between the several races of man- 
kind are not greater in degree, or 
different in kind, or such as do not 
admit of explanation by referring 
them to the operation of the like 
causes. After cautioning us against 
the mistakes which have been made 
in consequence of comparing speci- 
mens of the same sles at different 
ages, and at different stages of de- 
velopment, Dr. Carpenter proceeds 
to establish his first proposition, by 
collecting together a number of il- 
lustrations of the changes brought 
about in the form, colour, texture of 
the hair, and habits of those animals 
which come most frequently under 
the observation and control of man. 
Some of these changes are distinctly 
traceable to the operation of external 
causes; others own a more obscure 
origin, and, for want of a better 
term, are called ‘spontaneous.’ Of 
this class are the congenital differ- 
ences in form, colour, temper, and 
character, which exist among in- 
dividuals sprung from the same 
parents, at belonging even to the 
same brood. These congenital dif- 
ferences are of most frequent occur- 
rence, and are carried to the greatest 
extent, in those animals which are 
submitted to the powerful influence 
of domestication, and which, in 
common with man, possess the pro- 
perty of adapting themselves to the 
greatest possible variety of external 
circumstances. Horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs, and dogs, all exhibit this power 
of adaptation, in a very marked 
manner. The horse, under the 
powerful influence of soil and cli- 
mate, domestication, and selection, 
assumes forms the most opposed to 
each other, from the bulky draft 
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horse, down to the diminutive Shet- 
land pony. Oxen vary scarcely less 
in size and appearance, and are 
further distinguished by the absence 
or presence of horns, and by the 
variety of form which those parts 
assume. The breeds of sheep differ 
widely from each other in the co- 
lour and texture of the fleece, the 
form of the tail, and the size and 
shape of the horns. Pigs, too, pre- 
sent striking differences in snout, 
hoof, and hide. And, lastly, as a 
climax to the whole history of animal 
variations, the dog runs about our 
streets and houses in more disguises 
of size, shape, and colour, and a 
greater variety of acquired habits 
and instincts, than we have time to 
enumerate. And yet naturalists 
make no difficulty in tracing all the 
breeds of horses to the parentage 
of the ‘wild horses’ of Northern 
Asia ; of pigs, to the stock of the 
wild boar; of dogs, to the wolf; of 
cows and sheep, to one pair of the 
respective animals. 

Taking into account all the facts 
which have been so industriously 
collected by Dr. Carpenter, in illus- 
tration of the bodily, and, if the 
term may be allowed, mental, vari- 
ations which these animals undergo 
when transferred from a state of 
nature to the control of man, or, in- 
versely, when released from domesti- 
cation, and restored to that wild con- 
dition which we term nature, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion, 
that all the varieties which we ob- 
serve in different races of human 
beings, admit of ready explanation 
by the continued operation of like 
causes. If we enter, as we propose 
to do, further into the question, it 
is not that we are in sande dis- 
satisfied with this answer 
analogy. 

Without some preparatory con- 
siderations, drawn from a survey of 
the animal kingdom, it might be 
difficult to realize, amid such variety 
of form, stature, hair, and skin, the 
idea of a unity of species, combining 
all the individuals of the human 
race into one great family, descended 
from one common parentage. But 
for such facts as we have briefly 
alluded to, we should scarcely have 
been prepared to return a confident 
answer in the affirmative to the 
question set forth in the following 


from 
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passage, quoted by Dr. Carpenter, 
with additions of his own, from the 
pen of Dr. Symonds, of Bristol ; 
and which we willingly reproduce, 
on account of the eloquent and pic- 
turesque way in which the difficulty 
is stated :— 

Are the fair Circassian and the jet- 
black African, the olive Malay and the 
red American, the dusky New Zealander 
and the florid Saxon, all of one original 
stock? Did the Patagonians, whose 
average height is nearly six feet, spring 
from the same parents with the pigmy 
Bosjesmans, whose usual height is under 
five, that of the females rarely exceeding 
four? Are the fat, blubber-fed, flat- 
visaged Esquimaux even most distantly 
related to the lean, date-eating, hatchet- 
faced Arab? Does the Bosjesman, who 
lives in holes and caves, and devours 
ant’s eggs, locusts, and snakes, belong 
to the same species as the men who luxu- 
riated in the hanging-gardens of Baby- 
lon, or walked the olive-grove of Academe, 
or sat enthroned in the imperial homes 
of the Cesars, or reposed in the marble 
palaces of the Adriatic, or held sump- 
tuous festivals in the gay salons of 
Versailles? Can the grovelling Wawa, 
prostrate before his fetish, claim a com- 
munity of origin with those whose 
religious sentiments inspired them to 
pile the prodigious temples of Thebes 
and Memphis, to carve the friezes of the 
Parthenon, or to raise the heaven-point- 
ing arches of Cologne? That ignorant 
Ibo, muttering his all but inarticulate 
prayer, is he of the same ultimate ances- 
try as those who sang deathless strains 
in honour of Olympian Jove, or of Pallas 
Athené; or of those who, in a purer 
worship, are chanting their glorious 
hymns or solemn litanies in the churches 
of Christendom? That Alfouro woman, 
with her flattened face, transverse nos- 
trils, thick lips, wide mouth, projecting 
teeth, eyes half-closed by the loose 
swollen upper eyelids, ears circular, 
pendulous, and flapping, the hue of her 
skin of a smoky black, and, by way of 
ornament, the septum of the nose pierced 
with a round stick some inches long—is 
she of the same original parentage as 
those whose transcendant and perilous 
beauty brought unnumbered woes on 
the people of ancient story; convulsed 
kingdoms, entranced poets, and made 
scholars and sages forget their wisdom ? 
Did they all spring from one common 
mother? Were Helen of Greece, and 
Cleopatra of Egypt, and Joanna of Arra- 
gon, and Rosamond of England, and 
Mary of Scotland, and the Eloisas, and 
Lauras, and Ianthes—were all these, 
and our poor Alfouro, daughters of her 
who was ‘ fairest of all her daughters, 
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Eve’? The Quaiqua or Saboo, whose 
language is described as consisting of 
certain snapping, hissing, grunting 
sounds, all more or less nasal—is he, 
too, of the same descent as those whose 
eloquent voices ‘ fulmined over Greece,’ 
or shook the forum of Rome, or as that 
saint and father of the Church surnamed 
the ‘ golden-mouthed,’ or as those whose 
accents have thrilled all hearts with in- 
dignation, or melted them with pity and 
ruth in the time-honoured halls of West- 
minster ? 

To this question Dr. Carpenter, 
after exhausting every argument 
which could be fairly brought to 
bear upon it,—the conformation of 
the skull, of the haunch-bones, and 
of other parts of the skeleton; the 
colourof the skin; thecolour, texture, 
and mode of growth of the hair ; the 
average duration of life; the age at 
which the body attains its full de- 
et and several other par- 
ticulars more interesting to the phy- 
siologist than to the general reader 
—not omitting a psychological com- 

arison of the several races of man- 
c<ind—gives an answer in the affirm- 
ative, though he expresses himself 
with becoming philosophical caution, 
to the effect, ‘ that all the human 
races may have had a common origin.” 
Dr. J. C. Hall, in his prefatory 
treatise to Dr. Pickering’s work, 
answers the question more confi- 
dently, and sums up his arguments 
with the conclusion, ‘ that the black 
man, red man, and the white man, 
are links in one great chain of re- 
lationship, and alike children which 
have descended from one common 
parent.’ Dr. Latham, in his larger 
work, treats the original unity of 
the species as a postulate; while in 
his smaller work, after speaking of 
the evidence in favour of the human 
family having originated in one spot 
as ‘ by no means absolute and con- 
elusive ;’ and that in favour of any 
particular spot as still less satisfac- 
tory—he goes on to express his belief 
‘ that it was somewhere in intratro- 
pical Asia, and that it was the single 
locality of a single pair.’ Dr. Knox, 
on the contrary, without seriously 
discussing the question, loses no 
favourable opportunity of showing 
the little esteem in which he holds 
those who entertain so orthodox an 
opinion, and deals out his sarcasms 
with equal liberality on doctors who 
magnify the transforming power of 
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climate, and on theologians who 
evince a predilection for anything 
approaching a literal interpretation 
of ancient Scripture. But, if we are 
not mistaken, Dr. Knox’s leaning is 
also in favour of the descent of the 
whole human family from a single 
pair ; the varieties of mankind being 
explained by an ingenious applica- 
tion of the transcendental theories 
of the German anatomists, for which 
our author betrays a very exagge- 
rated and misplaced partiality. 
Leaving the question of the unity 
of the species, we pass on to the less 
delicate, but scarcely less difficult 
inquiry, regarding the number of 
races into which the great human 
family is divisible. The leading 
authorities—Linneus, Buffon, Blu- 
menbach, Cuvier, Lawrence, Camper, 
Prichard, Morton, Humboldt, Zim- 
merman, Carpenter, and Latham— 
though not strictly in accord re- 
specting the camer of primary 
races, do not present any great di- 
vergence of opinion, the largest 
number recognised by any of them 
being six, and the least three. Dr. 
Latham does not hesitate to adopt 
the smaller number, and contrives 
to group the whole human family 
under the three grand divisions of 
Mongolide, Atlantida, and Iapetide. 
On the other hand, some authors, 
whose names and works are less ge- 
nerally known, have displayed much 
greater liberality. Dumolin, for in- 
stance, imagines as many as eleven 
spectes ; and Borey de St. Vincent, 
no less than fifteen, to which Pro- 
fessor Broc adds numerous sub- 
genera. Dr. Pickering thinks that 
he has seen as many races as Dumo- 
lin recognises species. ‘ Ihave seen,’ 
he says, ‘ in all eleven races of men; 
and though I am hardly prepared 
to fix a positive limit to their number, 
I confess, after having visited so 
many different parts of the globe, 
that I am at a loss where to look 
for others.’ Elsewhere, Dr. Pick- 
ering substitutes the word ‘ species’ 
for the word ‘ races;’ and states it 
as his opinionthat there is ‘no middle 
ground between the admission of 
eleven distinct species in the human 
family, and the reduction to one.’ 
A single species oe a central 
point of origin, which centre he is 
disposed to place in the continent of 
Africa (Dr. Latham, as we have 
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seen, is inclined to prefer the con- 
tinent of Asia, between the tropics); 
but his reasons for selecting the 
African continent appear to us to 
be as weak as those which have de- 
termined him in favour of eleven 
races,or species. By making the com- 
plexion the sole prime basis of the 
classification, it would be easy to 
exceed even Professor Broe’s liberal 
allowance, especially if the texture 
of the hair alone were held to be a 
sufficient warrant for the formation 
of subordinate races or sub-species. 

We will illustrate our meaning by 
taking the first and last two of Dr. 
Pickering’s eleven races, or species— 
the white and the black. The white 
race or species comprises as sub- 
ordinate classes the Arabian and the 
Abyssinian, which resemble each 
other in the possession of a promi- 
nent nose, but differ in having, the 
one straight and flowing, the other 
crisped hair. As the other characters 
of the two races are not contrasted, 
it is to be presumed that the sole 
difference is in the quality of the 
hair. Again, the black race or species 
comprises the two sub-races or sub- 
species of the Australian and the 
Negro—the first of which has negro 
features, with straight or flowing 
hair, while the second also possesses 
the marked negro features of flat 
nose and thick lip, but combined 
with close woolly hair. The method 
of the majority of writers on ethno- 
logy, more nearly resembles that of 
the naturalist who bases his larger 
groups, not upon one, but upon seve- 
ral characters, and by so doing, 
contrives to give greater compactness 
and coherency to the branch of 
science of which he treats. We 
confess, therefore, to a predilection 
in favour of a small number of pri- 
mary groups or varieties, and to a 
decided preference for Dr. Latham’s 
three primary classes over Dr. Pick- 
ering’s eleven. = 

But, after all, these discussions 
about classification are of very 
little interest, compared with the 
grand practical inquiries which the 
study of the races of mankind opens 
out; and it is because Dr. Knox 
chooses to deal with these stirring 
questions, rather than with the sci- 
entific subtleties which grove so at- 
tractive to the student in the closet, 
that we return to his pages with a 
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leasure which, we are free to con- 
fess, the more recondite investiga- 
tions of Dr. Latham have not 
afforded us. As we have already 
expressed ourselves with great free- 
dom on the tone and temper with 
which Dr. Knox treats his subject, 
we may now proceed to examine his 
theories on their own merits. We 
are conscious that in so doing, some 
self-restraint will be necessary, and 
we fear that, from time to time, we 
shall feel ourselves compelled to re- 
new our protest against the spirit of 
sarcastic scepticism which shows it- 
self in almost every page. If any 
justification is necessary, we would 
appeal to his readers, nay, even to 
himself, whether he has not given 
us ample provocation. This, how- 
ever, we are bound to say in justice 
to Dr. Knox, that his sarcasms 
generally recoil upon himself. A 
medical man, he is especially severe 
upon doctors ; confessing himself a 
Saxon, he heartily abuses the Saxon 
race; and, as we would venture to 
hope, a Christian gentleman, he 
loses no opportunity of assailing all 
forms of Christianity in turn. 

As we have already stated, one of 
Dr. Knox’s objects is to prove, that 
‘in human history, race is every- 
thing,’ — everything always and 
everywhere, — the most powerful 
and the most permanent of all the 
causes which make men to differ 
from each other. It is race which 
determines character, not climate or 
circumstances. It is race which 
makes one set of men soldiers, 
another sailors ; one set protestants, 
another papists; one set stationary, 
another progressive ; one set inven- 
tive, another imitative ; one set sub- 
missive to authority, another demo- 
crats ingrained ; one slaves, another 
freemen ; one sensual, another sen- 
timental ; one fierce, another gentle ; 
one credulous, another deceptive ; 
one avaricious, another extravagant ; 
one orderly, another disorderly. It 
is race, too, which inspires the 
strongest attachments, stirs up 
the fiercest enmities, one race hating 
another race, as if by an uncontrol- 
lable instinct. In spite of profes- 
sions tothe contrary, the white man 
hates the black man, and cannot live 
at peace with him; and equally in 
spite of professions of regard, the 
Saxon hates the Celt, and will con- 
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tinue to do so to the end of the 
chapter. He hates him in Great 
Britain, and he hates him in Ame- 
rica. In this respect, the Saxon and 
the Celtic races are but types of all 
the European races niare been 
brought into juxtaposition by mi- 
gan or conquest, and (as Dr. 

nox would say) unwisely and un- 
naturally subjected to the same rule. 
The antipathy of race to race is the 
fruitful source of rebellion and war. 
It armed the Scotch Celt against 
the Anglo-Saxon in the Stuart re- 
bellion, the Irish Celt in succes- 
sive Irish rebellions, the French 
Celt in the Canadian disturbances. 
It was an element in the constant 
wars between France and England. 
Culloden, the Boyne, and Waterloo 
were the triumphs of Saxon over 
Celt. Belgium was divorced from 
Holland through incompatibility of 
race; Austria has been embroiled 
with Hungary and Italy, and Den- 
mark with Holstein, for the same 
reason. The history of England has 
been a perpetual struggle of a Saxon 
people with a Norman govern- 
ment; and the mixture of Saxon 
and Celt in the United States of 
America bodes no good to the 
Union. 

With such decided opinions on 
the subject of race in general, it is 
but natural to expect at Dr. Knox's 
hands some vigorous sketches of the 
characteristics of the two races in 
which we Englishmen are most in- 
terested,—the Saxon and the Celt. 

We may premise that the popu- 
lation of Britain, according to Dr. 
Knox, is a compound of two, if not 
three distinct races, without taking 
into account sprinklings of Gipsies, 
Jews, Pheenicians, and Huns. The 
races in question are the Celtic, the 
Saxon, and the Belgian or Flemish. 
The Celtic race is distributed 
through Ireland, Wales, and the 
highlands of Scotland; the Belgian 
or Flemish race through the 
southern parts of England; the 
Saxons or Scandinavians occupying, 
with unimportant exceptions, the 
remainder. The Norse followers of 
William the Conqueror mixed as a 
conquering and dominant race with 
the Flemish inhabitants of the 
southern portions of the kingdom. 

The origin of the Saxon or Scan- 
dinavian race, Dr. Knox tells us, is as 
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obscure as the origin of man himself. 
We know nothing about it; but his- 
tory tells us that a race of men, dif- 
fering from all others, physically and 
mentally, dwelt on the iene of the 
Baltic, and on the northern and 
eastern bank of the Rhine—in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and Hol- 
stein, Holland, West Prussia, and 
Saxony Proper. This race ‘must 
have occupied eastern Scotland and 
eastern England as far south as the 
Humber, long prior to the historic 
period, when the German Ocean 
was scarcely a sea,’ and at a later 
period they gained a footing by con- 
quest among the Flemish race of the 
south of England, but died out 
again, in obedience to a physiolo- 
gical law which extinguishes mixed 
races. This same race, we are told, 
‘still exists in Switzerland, forming 
its Protestant portion; whilst in 
Greece, it contributed mainly, no 
doubt, to the formation of the 
noblest of all men—the statesmen, 
poets, sculptors, mathematicians, 
metaphysicians, historians of an- 
cient Greece.’(!) We pause for a 
moment, to express our astonish- 
ment at a theory so inconsistent with 
the mean estimate presently to be 
given of the intellectual character 
of the Saxon. 

In person, the Saxon is tall, power- 
ful,andathletic,with broadshoulders, 
small legs, large hands, and spatula- 
shaped fingers, blueeyes, fair hair, and 
fine complexion. He is addicted to 
rough exercises and coarse sports, 
makes the best of sailors, and when 
disciplinedand drilled,agoodinfantry 
soldier. In character, he is thought- 
ful, industrious, plodding, mecha- 
nical, orderly, punctual, neat and 
cleanly. He saves money, and 
makes it his standard of respecta- 
bility and chief motive to exertion. 
He has no inventive talent, and no 
taste, despises theory, has a con- 
tempt for men of science, and a 
hatred of men of genius. His self- 
esteem is inordinate, his self-confi- 
dence unbounded, his love of inde- 
pendence carried to excess. He 
alone comprehends the full meaning 
of the word liberty. He is Na- 
ture’s true democrat. He is a re- 
specter of law, when the law is made 
by himself; and a lover of justice, 
but only to Saxons. In religion he 
is a Protestant, with an aptitude for 
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sectarianism. He is intensely selfish 
and national. A States-man in 
America, an Australian in Australia, 
an African at the Cape, he cordially 
hates his brother Saxon, and soon 
forgets his obligations to the parent 
state. From the most remote period 
he has been encroaching upon the 
territories of his neighbours. He 
was invading the Gauls when Cesar 
met and defeated him on the Rhine. 
Two thousand two hundred years 
ago, in the time of Marius, he in- 
vaded Italy and Greece, having 
already made himself known in the 
same regions a thousand years be- 
fore. He subdued Celtic Ireland, 
Celtic Wales, and the Celtic parts of 
Scotland, and overran and held for 
a time great part of France. In 
later times he has invaded Hindos- 
tan, Scinde, Affghan, and China; 
has colonized America, Australia, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, with 
other male territories too nu- 
merous to mention. The Saxon in 
America takes after his parent of 
the Old World, displaying the same 
encroaching disposition, and spread- 
ing himself over ten times as much 
territory as he can profitably use. 
The Saxon in South Africa follows 
the same bad example. Neither time 
nor climate works any change in 
him, except that the hotter regions 
of the earth dry and shrivel him up, 
and war against his constitution in 
common with that of all other races 
transplanted from one country to 
another. What he was in Cesar’s 
time, he is now. The laws, manners, 
and institutions which he brought 
with him from the woods of Ger- 
many, he has transferred to the 
woods of America. He elected a 
general when he wanted one, as he 
now elects a President of Congress. 

Such, as we glean from several 
parts of his work (for the book is 
exceedingly discursive), is the Saxon 
after Knox. We have necessarily 
omitted some of his characteristics, 
and perhaps unintentionally substi- 
tuted our own thoughts for Dr. 
Knox's in describing others. But 
we believe that we have succeeded 
in making a fair miniature copy of 
a vigorously painted original picture. 
The original itselfis dashingly struck 
off, with the shadows greatly exagge- 
rated, and the lights almost wholly 
omitted. We have sought in vain 
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for the virtues which are supposed 
to adorn the Saxon character; but 
as it is not our author’s good plea- 
sure to bestow praise where we 
should have supposed it to be due, 
we must reluctantly follow his ex- 
ample, and proceed to offer, by way 
of pendant, a picture of the great 
Celtic race with which it is the fate 
of the Saxon to be brought so much, 
and often so disagreeably, into con- 
tact. 

From the remotest period, the 
abode of the Celt was the country 
now called France—the country 
which Cesar subdued and formed 
into a Roman province. But lo 
before Cesar’s time, the Celts ha 
made permanent settlements in the 
North of Italy (the Gallia Cisalpina, 
of Roman writers), they had sacked 
Rome, burst into Greece, and plun- 
dered the temple at Delphi. The 
Gallic Celts form the heellies clan ; 
next in point of numbers come the 
Celts of Ireland, then the Welsh 
Celts, then the Scotch. The Cana- 
dian habitans are a colony of French 
Celts; and the Irish and Scotch 
Celts are to be found in large num- 
bers in the United States. 

In stature and weight the Celt is 
inferior to the Saxon; his chest is 
smaller, but hislimbsaremuscular, his 
hands broad and his fingers squared 
at the points; his step elastic and 
springy. Weight for weight, age 
for age, stature for stature, he is the 
strongest of men. In muscular 
energy and a of action, he 
surpasses all the European races. 
His weapon is the sword, and his 
game war. He isa bad sailor, but 
an apt and brave soldier. In the 
ordinary affairs of life, he despises 
order, cleanliness, and economy ; 
takes no thought for the morrow, 
and holds regular, steady labour in 
horror and contempt. He is tasteful 
and inventive, and leads the fashions 
all over the civilized world. Most 
new discoveries and inventions may 
be traced to him, but the Saxon ap- 
dlies them to useful purposes. He 

as a tolerably musical ear, but 
yields in this respect to the Italian 
and Slavonian. Jn literature and 
science he is orderly and methodical, 
and deals largely in first principles. 
He is vain, jealous on the point of 
honour, irascible, warm-hearted, full 
of deep sympathies (!) a dreamer on 
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the past (the Saxon is essentially a 
man of the future), gallant, reckless, 
fickle, treacherous, lawless, and of 
very lax morality. In religion, a 
papist, and if not that, then an evan- 
gelical, but in no case willing, as is 
the Saxon, to take his religion from 
the lawyers. In government, a 
favourer of despotism, and fond of 
being ruled by the bayonet. He 
does not understand what the Saxon 
means by liberty and independence ; 
but a military leader he does under- 
stand, and delights in faction fights, 
in war and plunder, bloodshed and 
disorder. A disciplined savage, he 
plundered Europe under Napoleon, 
whom he at length betrayed, as he 
had betrayed the cause of liberty in 
92. 

To our minds, this picture of the 
Celt is as much too favourable as 
that of the Saxon is the reverse. 
The shadows are not a whit too 
dark, but the lights are a little too 
bright. What we especially object 
to in the sketch is the false and ex- 
aggerated estimate of the Celt as an 
inventor and discoverer, when com- 
pared with the Saxon. As a man 
of science, Dr. Knox ought to have 
known better. So far from the Celt 
being the great inventor and disco- 
verer, and the Saxon a mere adapter 
and improver, it would not bediflicult 
to prove that in scientific discovery 
and mechanical invention, and espe- 
cially in the discovery of those great 
theories which give to science its 
last finish and perfection, the Saxon 
race stands facile princeps among all 
the nations of the earth. But with 
the unconsciousness which belongs 
to true greatness, or perhaps under 
the influence of that strange habit 
of self-depreciation which is so 
marked a trait in his character, the 
Saxon acquiesces in the flattering 
estimate of his own achievements in 
which the French Celt is so prone 
to indulge. In displaying the na- 
tional aptitude for self-depreciation, 
Dr. Knox, it must be confessed, 
shows himself a true Saxon. 

In sketching the characters of 
Celt and Saxon, Dr. Knox will be 
found to fall into several contradic- 
tions, which may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained, on the supposition that his 
mind has been wavering between 
England and America in describing 
the Saxon, and between France and 
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Ireland in portraying the Celt. 
‘When he characterizes the Saxon as 
an enormous boaster, it is clear that 
he has brother Jonathan in his eye; 
and when he celebrates the Celt as a 
great inventor and discoverer, it is 
equally clear that he cannot be 
thinking of any branch of the Celtic 
family indigenous to the United 
Kingdom. Our limited space does 
not allow of our enlarging upon this 
topic, nor can we enter so fully as 
we could wish into the important 
questions suggested at page 50 and 
elsewhere, and discussed after his 
own very peculiar fashion—to wit, 
Whether a mixed race can be 
produced and supported by the 
intermingling of two races? and 
whether any race can occupy, colo- 
nize, and people a region of the 
earth to which it is not indi- 
genous? Sutflice it to say, that while 
the second question, supposing it to 
refer to a region eomanr contrasted 
with that from which the colonizing 
race is supplied, may be safely 
answered in the aflirmative by an 
appeal to facts with which we are 
all familiar, there is some reason to 
believe that a similar solution awaits 
the first question. The rapid and 
marked degeneracy of the Mexicans, 
who constitute a mixed race, cut off, 
since the revolution, from the influx 
of fresh Spanish blood, seems to 
furnish a joint answer in the aflirm- 
ative to both questions, and is re- 
veatedly adduced for that purpose by 
Dr. Knox. But, on the other hand, 
the great fact that the Jewish people, 
though scattered during so many 
centuries through countries differing 
widely in every element of climate, 
still maintain their ground, and show 
no signs of being about to become 
an extinct race, seems to supply a 
conclusive negative to the second 
question, and the strongest possible 
presumption against Dr. Knox’s 
theory that the Jews were never 
able to maintain their ground in 
Jerusalem itself, except as a con- 
quering and dominant race. 

The most valuable part of Dr. 
Knox’s work is that in which he ap- 
peals to well ascertained facts in 
proof of the futility of all attempts 
on the part of Europeans to establish 
self-supporting colonies in hot cli- 
mates. Of all the attempts of this 
sort now making on a large scale, 
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the most hopeless would seem to be 
that of which Algiers is the theatre. 
If a large population be (as we con- 
tend it is)an important element in the 
wealth and power of a state, France 
is certainly stone-blind to her own 
interest in wasting so many lives, and 
with them so much treasure, in an 
idle attempt at the colonization of a 
country proved to be most hostile to 
the constitutions both of her military 
and civil population. The interest, 
rightly understood, of a nation such 
as France, which has by no means a 
rapidly increasing population where- 
with to supply colonists, nor such 
supremacy at sea as to be able to de- 
fend a large colonial empire, must be 
to foster to the very utmost her home 
yopulation, that ie may keep pace 
in this respect with neighbouring 
nations having concurrently with a 
rapidly increasing population a large 
amount of emigration. But, un- 
happily, an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion of another kind seems to urge 
her irresistibly forward in her suici- 
dal career. Cursed with a people 
partaking largely of the a 
thoughtlessness, restlessness,lawless- 
ness, and love of violence attributed 
by Dr. Knox to the race of Celts of 
which she is the leading clan, she 
must create outlets for the classes 
dangereuses of her civil and military 
population, or perish. In convenience 
of situation, insalubrity of climate, 
and insecurity of tenure, Algiers 
answers this purpose to perfection; 
and as it is perhaps the best recog- 
nizance into which France could 
enter to keep the peace with the rest 
of the world, it is not for us to offer 
serious objections to its retention. 
The fatal effect of hot climates on 
the constitution of Europeans is the 
only point upon which Dr. Knox eon- 
descends to adduce satisfactory evi- 
dence. His remaining theories, in- 
genious as they are, are not sup- 
ported by such a weight of evidence 


as to carry conviction to any reason- © 


ably cautious mind. The impossi- 
bility of perpetuating mixed races, 
and the absolute necessity for a 
constant influx of new blood from 
the parent state into all colonies— 
even those which have been founded 
in climates not highly hostile to the 
constitution of the colonizing race— 
must still be regarded rather in the 
light of hypotheses not quite desti- 
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tute of support from history, than as 
theories strongly and firmly built up 
on a foundation of facts. 

It is, however, from no disinelina- 
tion towards the hypotheses them- 
selves that we withhold our assent 
to them ; for nothing would give us 
greater pleasure than to think that 
it was in our power, by the adoption 
of wise measures for keeping our own 
people at home, to check the too rapid 
growth of our great rival on the in 
side of the Atlantic. We own that 
we cannot look without apprehension 
on the annual addition of a quarter 
of a million of emigrants, made 
chiefly at our expense, to the already 
considerable population of a great 
commercial a maritime power, 
possessed of our own energy and 

erseyerance, Our Own manutfactur- 
ing aptitude, our own maritime taste, 
and, what is worse than all, our own 
ambition and love of encroachment. 
We confess that it would be some 
comfort to us to be able to think 
with Dr. Knox, that, were the tide 
of emigration from these isles to 
cease altogether, not only would the 
mixed races die out, but even the 
Anglo-Saxon race itself, which in- 
disputably shows many physical 
signs of degeneracy from the parent 
stock, and seems to approach in 
form and feature very nearly to the 
aboriginal red man, would become 
first stationary, and then decay. 
But, until Dr. Knox shall see fit to 
adduce a larger number of facts in 
support of his views than the Frag- 
ment contains, we fear that this 
consolation will be denied tous. His 
hypotheses have an air of proba- 
bility about them which justifies the 
attempt toconvert them intotheories, 
and political and social importance 
enough to entitle them to respectful 
consideration. But if he would give 
them a fair chance of a hearing in 
future, he must not only supply us 
with fresh evidence, but put some 
restraint on the tendency, which is 
but too evident in every page of 
his present work, to undervalue the 
opinions of other men, and to treat 
what he would characterize as their 
prejudices in a contemptuous and 
sarcastic tone, very rarely assumed 
except by those who are as un- 
mindful of what is due to them- 
selves, as forgetful of what they owe 
to their neighbours. ’ 
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BISHOPS COPLESTON AND HAMPDEN. 
To the Editor of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 


QT — Your September number contains a review of a Memoir of the late 

Dr. Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff, a review written with much 
firmness and ability, and with the tone and temper of which I beg leave to 
express my concurrence. The great defect of the biography, as the reviewer 
justly remarks, is its omissions; and these are clearly indicated. Dr. Cople- 
ston lived, and was, in fact, on the episcopal bench, at a period when the 
church was especially disturbed by assaults from without, and distractions 
from within. Of the part taken by the Bishop of Llandaff, nothing can be 
more meagre and unsatisfactory than the narrative of his relative and 
biographer. If posterity should inquire what were the acts and opinions 
of Bishop Copleston on the great controversies of his day, it would find no 
answer in this Memoir. I will confine myself to one particular— the 
Hampden controversy,’ and do my best to fil up a blank, which, says the 
reviewer, is sure to be pointed out and attract more attention than if it had 
been mentioned with other facts in the course of the biography. 

The letter of certain bishops addressed to Lord John Russell on the 
nomination of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, is too remarkable a 
document to be soon forgotten, and needs not to be quoted here. Amongst 
the signatures to that letter, the name of Bishop Copleston was not found. 
To the prelate in charge of it, and by whom the signatures of the bishops 
were received, the Bishop of Llandaff addressed the following letter. It is 
his reply to an invitation to join the episcopal movement against the bishop 
elect :— 


‘ Offwell, near Honiton, Nov. 27, 1847. 
‘My pgar Lorp,—The Bishop of has forwarded to me a copy of 
the proposed address to Lord John Russell, on the nomination of Dr. 
Hampden to the see of Hereford, and has desired me to direct my answer 
to you. 

% T own that the measure appears to me unjust as regards Dr. Hampden; 
for although I have not the documents by me connected with the censure 
passed upon him by the University, yet Iread them attentively at the time, 
and I thought the censure unmerited, and the whole proceeding highly 
objectionable. That impression still remains strong upon my mind. It 
has, indeed, received confirmation from the proofs since given of Dr. 
Hampden’s perfect orthodoxy; while his subsequent publications appear 
to me to possess a high degree of excellence: and the admirable Christian 
spirit with which he has borne the unjust treatment, has increased the 
esteem in which I have always held his character. With these convictions 
on my mind, I cannot permit mere questions of expediency to outweigh 
those of justice. His appointment may be the cause of discord and agitation 
in the Church, much to be deprecated, but I should not feel myself justified 
in endeavouring to ward off has apprehended evils, by means which would 
hurt his reputation, and imply an approval of that stigma on his character 
which I now more than ever think was undeserved. 

‘I remain, my dear Lord, 
‘ Most truly and respectfully yours, 
‘E. Laaspare. 
‘ The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of ——.’ 


The omission of this letter, if its existence were known to the biographer, 
is surprising. The reviewer intimates a Tractarian bias, but however this 
may be, justice to the memory of the dead, and to the character of the 
living prelate, justifies its production here. 

Throughout these unhappy proceedings, the conduct of Bishop Copleston 
was marked by equal firmness, wisdom, and moderation. The friends of 
Dr. Hampden proposed an address of congratulation to him on the prospect 
of his advancement to the see of Hereford, in which they professed in the 
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strongest and most conclusive language that the public announcement of 
his religious views made upon entering on his office as Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford, and the sermons preached by him in that capacity 
before the University, and subsequently published, as well as his other 
official acts, had, .in their opinion, fully evidenced the soundness of his 
theological opinions, and his high claims to the professional chair; and 
they proceeded to express the fullest confidence that Dr. Hampden would, 
under the weightier responsibility of the episcopal office, maintain the 
genuine principles of the Church of England, and exert his utmost energies 
to promote the cause of spiritual religion in the realm. It is impossible 
for words to express a more implicit sense of confidence than those employed 
in this address, and although Bishop Copleston’s reply to the request of 
its originator, that he would append his signature ‘ if he approved the terms,’ 
does not appear, yet we find the application itself amongst his papers, with 
this endorsement—* Approved—but my name not to be cabeelad? 

It is, I think, no breach of confidence to give here extracts from two 
letters addressed by Dr. Hampden to the Bishop of Llandaff, as serving to 
illustrate the consistency of his conduct, and the admirable Christian spirit 
of the writer. 


* Christ Church, Nov. 1847. 


‘My pear Lorp,—I sincerely thank you for your very kind letter of 
congratulation on my appointment to the see of Hereford. It is indeed a 
most happy termination of my Oxford labours and anxieties, and it adds 
much to the pleasure of the occasion that the appointment should meet with 
your approval. For I trust that you will allow me still to look up to you 
with the same feelings with which I used to do so formerly at Oriel, and be 
animated by your approving voice. 

You will be happy to learn that I have received much kindness from the 
authorities here, especially on this occasion, so that I shall leave even Oxford 


not without regret, though there may be some still, whom, unhappily, 
nothing can soften” . . . « 


The other is dated— 


* Christ Church, Jan. 14, 1848. 


— IT hope Mr. Burder has already anticipated me in a request 
which I wish to make, that your lordship will kindly allow me to mention 
your name to the Archbishop of Canterbury as one of the bishops who will 
officiate at my consecration. It will be a great gratification to me that one 
under whom Providence placed me in early life, and who has always been 
so kind a friend to me, should assist in the solemn ceremony. The day has 
not yet been fixed, and probably will not be until three or four weeks hence, as 
the Archbishop has lately been much indisposed, and I should wish to wait till 
he - able to officiate in person, which he has very kindly expressed a desire 
to do.’ 

The following is from the Memoir, p. 207, and is an extract from the 
Bishop's Diary:— 

; Feb. 24 [1848], St. Matthew's Day.—Being uncertain when I might 
be called upon to assist in Dr. Hampden’s consecration, and having eight 
candidates whose services were much wanted, I fixed on this Saint’s day 
rather than a Sunday, for the ordination at St. Gregory’s Church.’ This 
I think is the only notice of Dr. Hampden in the volume. 

My intention is now completed, and I have, I think, shown, that through- 
out the Hampden controversy, Bishop Copleston took a firm and consistent 

art. He offers his congratulations to Dr. Hampden on his appointment— 

e refuses to join the remonstrant bishops in their letter to Lord John 
Russell—he approves the language of an address of congratulation and con- 
fidence to Dr. Reemedee on his elevation to the episcopacy, though he does 
not, probably for wise reasons, affix his signature to it—he avoids the chance 
of being prevented assisting at the consecration of his friend by appointing 
an unusual day for an ordination—and puts the seal to his consistency by 
participating in the ceremony. 
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I beg, in conclusion, to say, that I have no motive whatever in this com- 
munication but to perform a simple act of justice, which documents in my 


panes have enabled me to do. 
y 


I was led to this trespass on your columns 


the almost accidental perusal of a review, in which it is truly objected to 


the Memoir lately published, that the real character of Dr. 


been lost sight of by his biographer. 


opleston has 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


November, 1851. 


R. Morey Wate. 


EDMUND BURKE. 
Part IT. 


THE three greatest literary men 
of England during the eighteenth 
century, Hume, Johnson, and Burke, 
were all in France a few years before 
the assembling of the States General. 
They were all men of great obser- 
vation ; they were all men of great 
ability ; they had all thought deeply 
on the great questions of their age ; 
they had all good, brave, honest 
hearts, and were sincerely devoted 
to what they believed to be the 
truth. It is therefore very curious 
to know what were their different 
impressions of French society, and 
how far they could read the signs of 
the great revolution that was ap- 
proaching. 

Of the triumvirate, Hume was 
the most attached to France, and 
had the greatest admiration of 
French literature; it is but the bare 
truth to say, that of the three he had 
the least idea of any French Revo- 
lution. He saw nothing but devo- 
tion to the monarch, and the fasci- 
nations of the society in the capital. 
To him France was still the France 
of Louisthe Fourteenth. He called 
the society of London ‘ barbarous,’ 
and was delighted with all he saw 
at Paris. Before he went abroad as 
secretary to Lord Hertford, he was 
a plain, straightforward Scotchman; 
but Burke always said that the 
charming syrens of the literary 
drawing-rooms had vanquished even 
a philosopher, and that Hume re- 
turned to England a literary cox- 
comb. He seems, indeed, to have 
written his History with the express 
intention of pleasing the French 
wits; it abounds in sneers at the 
English people for making so much 
noise about their liberties, and in 
ents to ‘the gallant nation, 
so famous for its loyalty.’ The 
loyalty of France is Hume's con- 


stant theme; and he loves to 
contrast it with the turbulence of 
England. So much for philosophy. 

Of all the brilliant men who met 
togetherat the Turk’s Head, Johnson 
seems to have had the greatest 
esteem for Burke. In_ politics, 
indeed, they were directly opposed 
to each other; they had even 
entered the lists under different 
banners. Johnson can scarcely be 
called a politician; he knew little 
of political philosophy. Much as he 
disliked Bolingbroke’s religious opi- 
nions, his politics were very much 
the politics of St. John. "He did 
not highly distinguish himself as 
a dramatic writer; but he never 
appears to so little advantage as in 
his political pamphlets. He seems 
to have thought everything fair, 
dogmatic assertion, scurrilousabuse; 
for these are the only weapons that 
the great moralist condescends to 
use. It is painful to contrast the 
tone of his pamphlet called Taxation 
no Tyranny, with that of Burke's 
two published speeches on America. 
Machiavelli never wrote anything 
more decidedly immoral than many 
passages in the political writings of 
the high-principled Samuel Johnson. 

The autumn after he had pub- 
lished this Taxation no Tyranny, his 
strange figure appeared in the streets 
of Paris. He was accompanied by 
the Thrales. As Mr. Thrale was a 
brewer, he naturally sought the 
society of other brewers; and thus 
Johnson and Santerre met in the 
same room, and had a friendly 
conversation about brewing. The 
moralist was very careful to note in 
his diary that Santerre used the 
same quantity of malt as Mr. Thrale, 
and that though he paid very little 
duty, sold his beer at the same 
price. Johnson also observed that 
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the moat of the Bastille was dry ; 
some years afterwards it was still 
drier. The party rambled about 
Versailles, and viewed the a 
and the menagerie. Samuel took 
particular care to look at the 
cygnets, the gulls, the black stags, 
the rhinoceroses with their horns 
broken, the young elephants with 
their tusks just appearing, the brown 
bears putting out their paws, the 
camels with one bunch, the drome- 
daries with two bunches, the pelicans 
catching fish; and he expresses his 
regret that he could not have a 
- look at the tigers; but in all 

is diary there is not a single 
thought about the literary men of 
Paris. That brilliant galaxy of 
talent to him was nothing; he 
scarcely seems to have been aware 
of its existence. When asked by 
Boswell to give him an account of 
his travels, he said, that he had 
‘seen all the visibilities of Paris,’ 
and the greatest person of his ac- 
quaintance was ‘ Colonel Drumgold, 
a ar high man, Sir, the head of 
the Ecole Militaire, a most com- 

lete character.’ But with all his 

nglish prejudices, Johnson seems 
to have observed more than Hume, 
whose French partialities were quite 
as decided; for the author of 
Taxation no Tyranny at least 
declared that ‘the great in France 
live very magnificently, but the rest 
—_ miserably. There is no happy 
middle state, as in England.’ 

It was in 1773, and again in 
the following year, that Burke 
crossed over to the continent. He 
could not have gone to France at a 
more remarkable time. It was, 
indeed, a strange sight that presented 
itself to the gaze of a thinking being. 
Everything that could dazzle the 
eye and deceive the judgment was 
displayed. A heetic flush of loveli- 
ness disguised the ravages of the 
deadly disease that was preying upon 
the body of the state. N ever fad 
literature more devoted worshippers; 
never was the position of the literary 
man more exalted: all Paris was 
at his feet. A golden age was about 
to come upon the earth. Glorious 
philosophy would be more powerful 
than the monarch’s sceptre; and false 
priests would no longer hoodwink the 
reason of mankind. But there were 
still some less pleasing phenomena 
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eceding the good time that was 
iecaline near. The old king was 
not dead; he and his mistresses 
still encumbered the ground: Louis 
XV. did not wish to die. The 
monarchy that had lasted for so 
many centuries, he hoped would 
still last out his time; and Louis XV. 
prayed that himself and Franee 
might live yet for many years. In 
the dark alleys, wretchedness and 
misery fretted and pined; the squalid 
thousands were without bread, and 
almost without hope. Yet to the 
accomplished readers of the Eney- 
clopedia, very little occurred to 
discourage their most sanguine 
dreams. Marie Antoinette was 
happy and gay; and Burke was 
received everywhere with adulation 
and smiles. But he had little sym- 
pathy with the philosophers; some 
of them learnt, to their utter asto- 
nishment, that during the next session 
of parliament, he called them ‘athe- 
istical conspirators,’ who ought to 
be carefully watched by all govern- 
ments. He observed with great care 
the nobility and the priesthood, and 
many circumstances occurred tomake 
him look anxiously for the. com- 
mencement of the new reign. 

Such were thedifferent conclusions 
to which Hume, Johnson, and Burke 
had arrived. Hume died shortl 
afterwards, and died as he had lived. 
He had lived contentedly in a delu- 
sion, and died contentedly in a delu- 
sion. Johnson, also, was taken awa 
from the evils that were to come; his 
death was earnest as his life had been 
earnest. Burke alone lived to see 
the great moral explosion at which 
all the world turned pale. But he 
also left the earth before the faintest 
glimmering of a better day was seen 
through the black clouds that lowered. 
over Europe. 

Although Burke did not live to 
see the catastrophe of the great 
French drama that he watched with 
so much interest, he saw the United 
States become great and powerful, 
and contrary to the prophecies of 
many people, fully capable of main- 
taining their independence against 
all enemies. The truth of the great 
political philosopher’s ideas became, 
thanks to the wisdom and abilities 
of his Majesty’s ministers, very soon 
a matter of no doubt. 

The brilliant success with which 
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Mr. Pitt had conducted the last 
great war had turned the heads of 
the English people. The ministers 
appear to have thought that victo 
was sure to accompany the Englis 
arms. The delusion was soon dis- 
pelled. Session followed session, 
campaign succeeded campaign, and 
America was still unsubdued. Man 
who had applauded all the ras 
measures which had driven the colo- 
nists to rebellion, began to awaken 
from their dream. The opposition 
gathered strength. The outcry 
about the expenditure began to be 
very loud. Ireland assumed a most 
menacing attitude. The sails of a 
hostile fleet were seen from the Eng- 
lish shores. Then for the first time 
was heard the cry for reform. It 
was little heeded by ministers, and 
little understood by gentlemen of 
the opposition. As usual, the great 
interests of the state were all threat- 
ened by this spirit. At this time, 
with the profound sagacity that 
always distinguished him, Burke 
first brought forward his plan of 
economy, and on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1780, delivered his great 
speech on economical reform. 

Many critics have considered 
this oration as the most wonderful 
of all his displays of eloquence. 
None of his speeches ever showed 
more of the high statesman-like in- 
tellect of its author. He is here not 
treating of America, of India, or of 
France; the speech is devoted to the 
internal government of the country, 
and shows how skilfully theory and 
practice are combined. It ought 
to be studied night and day by those 
who profess to sneer at all eloquence 
and imagination, and assume to 
themselves the exclusive title of 
* practical men.” 

Since Burke’ death, all statesmen 
have professed themselves econo- 
mists; and it is very instructive to 
see what their notions were on this 
important subject. The spirit of 
this speech is directly contrary to 
the maxims that are adopted by 
a very ——_ school of reformers. 
These fashionable doctrines are all 
built upon the principle that it is 
best to economize by detail: the 
army and navy estimates are objected 
to, and a few hundred pounds less 
than the sum of the ministers is pro- 
posed. This is considered economy. 
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Such were not Burke’s ideas. 
Never was he more ready to incul- 
cate any truth, than that there is a 
great and essential difference be- 
tween the revenue of a powerful 
government, and the receipts of a 
private individual, between the 
affairs of a great empire, and those 
of a little counting house. ‘Elevate 
your minds,’ he was ever exclaiming, 
* to the importance of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has 
called you.’ He pointed out clearly 
that the income of a great nation 
must be subject to many fluctuations, 
which never could disturb the yearly 
fortune of a single person, and that 
it was often necessary to expend 
the public money that private pro- 
perty might be secured. A merchant 
would of course look only to the 

resent. To him whatever made 
fim wealthy must be the first ob- 
ject of his care. His ships went out 
to all quarters of the globe, the cre- 
ditor side of his ledger was a de- 
lightful spectacle, his name was of 
greatweight on the exchange. What 
could a merchant desire more? 

But the statesman’s eyes cannot 
always be fixed on the fleeting pa- 
norama of the hour. Society is 
something more than a multitude of 
units, connected together by the 
chain of profit andloss. The states- 
man must therefore have long views. 
He is the inheritor of an entailed es- 
tate, handed down through countless 
ages, from generation to generation; 
and he is to transmit it unimpaired 
and unfettered to the countless ages 
that are yet to come after him, as 
wave after wave of humanity strikes 
against the shores of the world, and 
then again sinks into the great ocean 
of the past. Thus the state is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. As of 
the coral reef, life has arisen from 
death; the firesides of the present 
generation are situated on the graves 
of their fathers, and thehearths of our 
children may be held on our tombs. 
Men are not, however, entirely for- 

otten: the laws of the land are 
their monuments, and ought to be 
engraved on the hearts of their chil- 
dren. Thus society is composed 


of life and death, of old age, matured 
manhood, youth, and infancy, of the 
past, the present, and the future. 
All is linked together by a sacred 
bond. Society therefore becomes in- 
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deed a contract; but it is a con- 
tract between those who have been 
before, those who now are, and those 
who are yet to be; between the 
ave, the altar, andthecradle. In- 
ividuals then become as nothing in 
the great commonwealth of ages. 
ese, if we understand what 
Burke has said, were his notions of 
society. From these it followed 
that even in his professed economical 
plan, he considered economy as 
merely of secondary importance. 

Lord North praised the bills, 
and then defeated them; but it 
was only a momentary defeat. 
The hours of the ministry were 
numbered. Even their stanchest 
supporters began to waver, and 
in the January of 1782, they at 
length resigned. High-sounding as 
had been all their manifestoes, no- 
thing could be more humiliating 
than their downfall. They had 
doubled the national debt, invaded 
the liberties of the subject, thrown 
away thirteen colonies, and left Eng- 
land full of misery, doubt, discord, 
darkness, and ruin. They seem at 
length to have died of utter inanition; 
they had done all the harm they 
possibly could do to their country, 
and resigned when their powers of 
destruction were exhausted. They 
retired ; and none cried, ‘ God bless 
them.’ Even Dr. Johnson, who 
called them his political friends, who 
had written Taxation no Tyranny, 
and who hated the name of America 
during the war, shook his head, and 
whispered confidentially to Boswell, 
that matters were not as they ought 
to be; and on the 20th of January, 
when the resignation of his friends 
was announced, returned thanks to 
Heaven as he prayed with Black 
Frank, and afterwards declared 
that ‘such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraced anation.’ The ghost 
of Grenville alone might regret these 
misfortunes, as it fled weeping to 
the shades below. 

The new administration under 
the Marquis of Rockingham was 
then formed; and Burke was made 
a Right Honourable, and Paymaster 
of the Forces. His beloved bills on 
Economical Reform were brought 
in with all the authority of govern- 
ment, and after receiving some very 
important curtailments, became part 
of the law of the land. 
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It has been said that Burke's pro- 
vince was history, and that had he, 
devoted himself to that branch of 
literature, he would have been the 
greatest historian that ever lived. 
It might be so; but we very much 
doubt it. His sketches of his con- 
temporaries are certainly most ad- 
mirable; but they do not seem to 
us to be drawn in the manner of a 
historian. They are perfectly well 
adapted to the place in which we 
find them; they illustrate very finely 
his political philosophy. But the 
only avowed historical work that he 
did write, the Abridgment of Eng- 
lish History, is assuredly not one of 
his most valuable compositions. 

We are far from thinking, with 
Mr. Carlyle, that a great poet may 
be a great anything ; for all the 
history of genius shows that the 
very yearning after one — of 
excellence prevents any high ex- 
cellence of another kind. Genius is, 
perhaps, not such a mechanical thing, 
such a creature of circumstances, as, 
were this doctrine correct, it cer- 
tainly would be. 

Butthereis nothing, perhaps,more 
lamentable, than the struggles of mis- 
placed genius: circumstances con- 
tending against nature; the high- 
mettled race-horse dragging a coal 
cart. Yetit isno easy thing for such 
a man to be quite chained down to 
the drudgery of the world ; the spirit 
is not easily confined by the bars of a 
prison ; if it be true that the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church, still more is it true that, 
from the tomb of a heart-broken 
great man, a celestial light arises, 
and illuminates the world. But, 
perhaps, it is not when the ho- 
rizon is blackest, when he is most 
unfortunate, that he is most to 
be pitied. The darkest hour of 
the night is nearest the dawn; 
but it is through the morning 
mists that the precipices, the moun- 
tains, the torrents, and all natural 
objects, appear most terrible. It is 
then that a tree becomes a spectre, 
a peaceful valley a yawning chasm, 
and the rattling of carriage-wheels 
the rumbling of an_ earthquake. 
Total darkness may be, therefore, 
better than partial light. It is not 


pleasant to observe the noble spirit, 
that has laughed at poverty, misfor- 
tune, and neglect, pining when the 
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hour of a deceitful prosperity is over- 
clouded. Thus son with Burke. 
Johnson said that, of all the men 
he had ever known, Burke seemed 
to be the most equable in his spirits, 
that he appeared always cheerful, 
good-humoured, and contented. But 
a very interesting letter to Lord 
Rockingham, in 1774, just before 
the general election of that year, 
still remains as evidence that Burke’s 
spirits were very far from being al- 
ways the same, however little he 
might be inclined to wear his heart 
upon his sleeve. 

__ Some private circumstances made 
it necessary that Burke should not 
sit in parliament again for Wendover. 
Of this he writes : 

In this difficulty, which is super- 
added to others, sometimes, when I am 
alone, in spite of all my efforts, I fall 
into a melancholy which is inexpres- 
sible ; and to which, if I gave way, I 
should not continue long under it, but 
must totally sink ; yet I do assure you, 
that partly, and indeed principally, by 
the force of natural good spirits, and 
partly by a strong sense of what I 
ought to do, I bear up so well, that no 
one who did not know them, could easily 
discover the state of my mind or my 
circumstances, I have those that are 
dear to me, for whom I must live as long 
as God pleases, and in what way he 
pleases. Whether I ought not totally 
to abandon this public station, for which 
Iam so unfit, and have of course been 
so unfortunate, I know not. It is cer- 
tainly not so easy to arrange me in it, 
as it has been hitherto. Most assuredly 
I never will put my feet within the 
doors of St. Stephen’s Chapel, without 
being as much my own master as 
hitherto I have been, and at liberty to 
pursue the same course. 

This was but a momentary sinking 
of the heart. Burke was again soli- 
cited to stand for Wendover, and 
was elected for both Malton and 
Bristol. 

At the time wher. Bristol did itself 
the honour to choose Burke as one 
of its representatives, it was the 
second city of the kingdom. As yet, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Glasgow did not threaten 
the eens of the metropolis. 
London was first and Bristol second. 
The Marquis of Rockingham and his 
friends were held in honour by the 
British merchants. Grenville had 
set their opinion at defiance; but 
Burke had always his house open 
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for them, and his ears were always 
ready to listen to their complaints. 

But Burke was the very antithesis 
of a democratical politician. He 
was far too much in earnest; far too 
philosophical, to abandon his ideas to 
the enthusiasm of his constituents. 
Hence the speech that he delivered 
on returning thanks for his election, 
is one of the calmest and most 
reasoning of all the productions of 
his mind. Ithas all the judgment of 
the closet; no academic lecture could 
ever exhibit less passion; and aca- 
demic lectures, as we all know, are 
very passionless things. Even at 
that time an incident occurred, which 
was very ominous of what followed, 
and we could almost believe that 
Burke foresaw his disagreement with 
the good constituents who rejected 
him six years after they had first 
made him member for Bristol. A 
popular politician must pay continued 
worship to Nemesis; the waves on 
the beach at Bristol were more 
stable than the minds of that great 
commercial constituency. The newly 
elected member disclaimed the idea 
that parliament was an assembly of 
delegates, or that the member of each 
county and town was a mere am- 
bassador of the electors. 

One fine September day, in the 
year 1780, the noonday sun shone 
on a strange sight at the Bristol 
Guildhall. The greatest statesman 
and politician of that generation, or 
of any generation, stood forward to 
vindicate his parliamentary life for 
the six years Series which he had 
been the member of that city. He 
had manfully struggled against all 
the powers of the court, shoved aside 
on every occasion the glittering bait 
of corruption; though poor himself, 
he had withstood every temptation 
of wealth, honour, and applause; he 
had striven to preserve the empire 
from civil war; he had foretold the 
consequencesof all theinsane violence 
with which the ministers goaded their 
fellow-men on the other side of the 
Atlantic to throw off the yoke of the 
mother-country ; he hadendeavoured 
to unite — —— ae 
peace and quiet with energy an 
progress ; he had laboured night and 
day in the affairs of the empire; he 
had devoted himself to the private 
interests of his constituents, and 
might be seen full of ardour, running 
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about on their business, like a ship- 
broker, to the custom-houses and 
wharves, the Treasury and the Admi- 
ralty; he had endeavoured to intro- 
duce a great plan of public economy ; 
he h — most enlightened 
commercial principles to Ireland, 
but at the same time refused to join 
in the insolent triumphs and narrow 
provincial prejudices of his native 
country: for conceding this act of 
commercial justice he had become 
unpopular at Bristol; for thinking it 
no more than justice, he had become 
unpopular in Ireland; he had exerted 
himself, like a true philanthropist, 
to alleviate the miseries of those who 
were confined in prison for debt, 
and acknowledged himself a debtor 
to the debtors; he had contended 
for hberty of conscience for all men 
of all denominations; he had strenu- 
ously attempted to infuse a liberal 
andenlightenedspirit into the British 
legislature ; he had been elected with- 
out the least chicanery or flattery; 
and now, as he stood before Geamie 
disdained to apologize for what he 
had done during the six eventfulyears 
since his election. This was a noble 
spectacle. Thereissomethingsublime 
and heroic in the conduct of Burke 
at this moment. It affords a com- 
— answer to those who say that 

e pursued highly popular courses 
at all times before the French Revo- 
lution. It is in the spirit of his later 
years, but not more so than the very 
first act of his public life. Never 
since the House of Commons became 
a great branch of the British legis- 
lature, had any of its representatives, 
in the short period of six years, done 
so much as Burke did while he repre- 
sented Bristol. It would seem that 
no member ever had a better claim, 
not only to be again elected, but to be 
in every way applauded. Burke, how- 
ever, was rejected. Philosophy, 
wisdom, and eloquence are as nothing 
to minds inflamed with party zeal, 
religious animosity, and selfish pre- 
judices. Bristol was one of the most 
independent constituencies of the 
kingdom; amid the coming political 
storms, perhaps this part of Burke’s 
life may be worthy of some consider- 
ation. 

The little borough of Malton again 
received the great philosopher, and 
Burke had had quite enough expe- 
rience of great constituencies ever 
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in to trust to their discernment. 
e represented Malton until he re- 
tired from parliament, and his son 
succeeded him in that representation. 
His brief career of office was emi- 
nently disinterested. But his aristo- 
cratic friends were by no means very 
ardent and grateful. It must ever 
remain as a matter for wonder that 
the man who had so long led the 
opposition, who had displayed every 
power of the statesman, the orator, 
the philosopher, and the patriot, 
who had been the life and soul of the 
party, and had kept it steadily in the 
true constitutional course amid all 
the quicksands of seventeen years, 
was not thought worthy of a seat in 
the cabinet when the Rockingham 
party accededtopower. Youngermen 
with long pedigrees were considered 
better fitted to serve the party 
calling itself liberal, than Edmund 
Burke, who was only the greatest 
man of the eighteenth century. Had 
he immediately abandoned the party 
for ever, and united at once with Mr 
Pitt, as some of these hereditary le- 
gislators said he wished to do, a few 
years later, assuredly it was not for 
them to accuse him of apostasy. 
The death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham might well appear to have 
released Burke from a political fide- 
lity that had been so ill-requited. 
But he proceeded in the same course 
without hesitation. The affairs of 
India had been for awhile put out 
of view during the American war, 
but as that war was brought to a 
close, the Eastern empire now re- 
ceived Burke’s constant attention. 
The energy, the industry, the deter- 
mination, the eloquence, the prin- 
ciples that he had hitherto devoted 
to America, he now brought to bear 
on India. But the difficulties were 
still more numerous. America was 
at least colonized by Englishmen, 
and bore the impress of the English 
character; although the colonies 
were not well understood, yet they 
were, at least, not entirely unknown. 
On India the cloud of ignorance 
gathered in thick darkness. Strange 
tales reached the ears about palaces 
of gold and ivory, myriads of camels 
with their palanquins, turbaned 
guards covered with jewels, heaps 
of diamonds, widows burning them- 
selves on funeral piles, parents toss- 
ing their children into the Ganges, 
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worshippers throwing themselves 
under the cars of idols, princes sur- 
rounded with slaves, women carefully 
shrouded from the gaze of men, val- 
leys black with jungle, whence the 
howl of the tiger and the laugh of 
the hyena were echoed—of rajahs, 
durbars, banians, polygars, duans, 
llams, soucars, zemindars,soubahs, 
and other barbarous things quite 
incomprehensible to plain English 
ple. Our countrymen had not 
id aside the idea that they were 
only islanders; they did not know 
what a high station they had to ful- 
fil. Members and electors had just 
the same degree of knowledge, and 
that was no knowledge at all, about 
our Indian empire. They had not 
yet learnt to look at Great Britain 
in her imperial capacity: so sudden, 
so wonderful had oo the establish- 
ment of our dominion in the East, 
that Indiawas regardedasfreebooters 
regard their prey, and not as a trust 
that involved the prosperity of mil- 
lions, for whose welfare the ruling 
people were responsible. So late 
as ten years ago, a great writer, in 
an essay on Lord Clive, thought it 
necessary to apologize for writing on 
a subject that to educated English 
gentlemen had so little interest. 
Burke, after spending his mornings 
on India committees, and all his 
leisure hours in studying Indian 
details, found himself shortly in a 
new world, of which his countrymen 
had no idea. With all his usual 
ardour, he set himself to understand 
the great questions that arose out of 
this subject. When he had once 
ped them, he laid aside all 
Suropean prejudices, all notions 
that the Hindoos and the Mussul- 
men were in a state of subjugation. 
A crime committed in India appeared 
to him in the same light as a crime 
committed in England. The poorest 
native who ate Lis rice under the 
dominion of the Company, was, in 
his eyes, as worthy of protection as 
any free-born Englishman. Cabinet 
ministers were too much in the habit 
of considering the millions as mere 
machines for taxation; but Burke 
felt that all these multitudes were 
really individuals, and that each in- 
dividual was a human being. Hence 
his blood boiled with indignation as he 
read of the brutal treatment of the 
two Begums; and hence he sympa- 
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thized so deeply with the sufferings 
of Marie Antoinette. The two Be- 
gums, indeed, dwelt at Fyzabad, 
and were the mother and wife of 
the late Nabob of Oude; Marie 
Antoinette resided at Versailles, and 
was the dwghter of Maria Theresa, 
and wife of the King of France; 
they were both foully wronged and 
tortured under pretence of public 
good; and Burke felt as acutely for 
the misery of the Indian princesses, 
as of the Queen of France. A son, 
after being plundered himself, was 
instigated and even forced by a 
British statesman to plunder his own 
mother. Her castle was stormed, 
her most devoted servants put into 
irons, and tortured. No buccaneer 
had ever used more barbarity in 
getting the treasures of his victims, 
than a governor-general of the East 
India Company had thought himself 
right in exercising, because, forsooth, 
the directors were clamorous for 
money. For money the greatest 
crimes are perpetrated ; and it is to 
preventthose enormities that govern- 
ments are established. For money 
an English statesman agreed to let 
out the bravery and skill of the 
English armies, and a gallant nation 
was given over to a cruel tyrant, to 
be robbed, murdered, and extirpated. 
The only defence that has ever been 
pleaded as an excuse for those bloody 
and barbarous measures is, that the 
governor-general robbed and mur- 
dered, not for himself, but for his 
employers, and that all his wicked 
actions proceeded from misdirected 
pa spirit. He was not sordid, 

e was not rapacious, he did not 
love blood: oa what he did, was 
from zeal for the cause of his country. 

The pretence of public good has 
always been made for every great 
crime that stains the history of the 
world. Public good was alleged as 
some justification for the destruction 
of Carthage, for the alternate massa- 
eres of Marius and Sylla, for the 
murder of Socrates, for the _perse- 
cution of the Christians, for the ex- 
tirpation of the Albigenses, for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, for 
the auto-da-fés of Spain, for the 
fires in Smithfield, for the dragoon- 
ings of Louis XIV. All these great 
crimes, Burke in his different writ- 
ings has execrated; and he laughed 
with bitter irony at the excuses their 
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apologists had offered. No frightful 
outrage that ever was perpetrated 
has wanted defenders ; and even de- 
fenders of great name. Seneca wrote 
in defence of Nero, and the blood 
assizes of Jefferies have had their 
white-washers. It was under pre- 
tence of public good, that the Pro- 
testant Association fanned the flames 
that in the year 1780 threatened 
London with a general conflagration. 
It was under the pretence of public 
good, that two years later, as we 
have before said, Hastings thought 
himself justified in setting at defiance 
all naturalinstincts, all private rights, 
when he obliged Cheyte Sing to dis- 
regard every filial feeling, and com- 
mit a base wrong on his mother. It 
was under the same miserable pre- 
text that the September massacres 
in Paris were committed, and all the 
frightful crimes of the revolutionists. 
Burke condemned the Protestant 
Association, he condemned the 
revolutionists, and he condemned 
Hastings. It must be observed 
that he always valued himself on his 
consistency, and declared that it was 
the key to his public life. Whether 
his opinions were right or wrong, is 
not the question. 

When Hastings’ public spirit is 
pleaded in excuse for his public 
crimes, and when Burke’s conduct 
is spoken of as violent and fanatical, 
it ought to be remembered that Burke 
never believed in the possibility of 
convicting the governor - general. 
He knew the House of Lords too 
well. He knew that the cause of 
India gained nothing by his advo- 
cacy, for he was more unpopular 
than the veriest machine of office, 
or the most corrupt minion of the 
court had ever been. He knew 
well that in the eyes of worldly poli- 
ticians, success, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins. Hastings was 
certainly no ordinary man. Rome 
never set an abler pro-consul over 
any of her conquered provinces. 
Fearless, resolute, full of resources, 
unconquerable by adversity, clear- 
sighted in all his schemes, often 
changing his means, but never losing 
sight of his end, patient under every 
difficulty, steady, ardent, sagacious, 
he was, indeed, a practical statesman. 
Had his energies loo called forth in 
Europe, where rules were laid down 


that could not be easily broken 
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through, he might have left a spot- 
less name. Many men with inten- 
tions no purer than his, have never 
had their actions questioned. But, 
unhappily, the social state of India 
at that time, if it called forth his 
abilities, also called forth the evil 
qualities of his nature. The history 
of his long and eventful administra- 
tion must be allowed even by his 
warmest advocates to contain many 
blemishes ; and it gave rise to a very 
difficult moral and political question. 
With this subject we have at present 
nothing to do, except so far as it 
relates to Burke’s conduct; and in 
whatever light Hastings’ public cha- 
racter may be regarded, the crimes 
with which it was sullied afford a 
sufficient justification of his great 
accuser. They who will take the 
trouble of turning to the third vo- 
lume of the Correspondence, p. 42, 
will see a most important letter from 
Burke to Sir Philip Francis about 
the affairs of India. He declares 
mar that all he could expect would 

e to justify himself, and that he 
was quite aware, under present cir- 
cumstances, how impracticable it 
was to convict Hastings. This re- 
markable letter is dated the 10th of 
December, 1785, before the inexpli- 
eable conduct of Mr. Pitt during 
the next session of Parliament. 

But it may be asked, if Burke never 
believed that he could convict the 
governor-general, why did he devote 
so many years of intense labour to 
that hopeless object? Why did he de- 
clare, in one of his latest works after 
the trial had been decided, that it 
was on this public duty that he 
valued himself most? It was not 
surely for the gratification of any 
idle vanity, nor for the wreaking of 
any private vengeance. The Rey. 
Mr. Gleig may think it becoming in 
him, as the panegyrist of Hastings, 
and the friend of Hastings’ family, 
to suggest some discreditable mo- 
tives for Burke’s actions, but if 
his life and character do not prove 
the falsehood of these sugges- 
tions, we are not disposed, and have 
neither time nor space, to say any- 
thing about the matter. Was the 
conduct of Hastings so spotless that 
any one who found fault with it 
must of necessity be acting under 

rsonal malevolence ? And though 

urke did not succeed in convicting 
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so many years to this business, an 
bringing it before the world ? 
hen he afterwards said that this 
was the most important business of 
his life, and that which, if he had to 
be rewarded at all, was most deserv- 
ing of reward, he was not speaking 
like a maniac. Though nominally 
unsuccessful, success had really 
crowned his labours ; though appa- 
rently defeated, he was certainly 
not disgraced. Many years be- 
fore Hastings returned from India, 
and even previous to many of his 
questionable actions, Burke had 
complained bitterly of the neglect 
that Parliament showed to the 
newly-acquired empire in the East. 
He spoke with scorn of the preva- 
lent notion, that there was one mo- 
rality for Europe, and another for 
India, and said that the Indian 
government would never act pro- 
perly until some great offender met 
with deserved punishment. His 
object, then, in accusing Hastings, 
_was to make a great and memorable 
example, from which all future Indian 
overnors might take warning. 
With this object, he selected the 
eatest man who had ruled the 
astern dominions, the man who 
had been longest in power, who had 
shown the most abilities as a ruler, 
and who had the most frequently 
set at nought the plain rules of law 
and justice, when they stood in the 
way of the Company’s interests. To 
use his own words, he sought out 
‘the captain-general of iniquity,’ 
and struck with all his might at this 
leader’s towering crest. He sub- 
jected Hastings to such a searching 
examination as perhaps no human 
being had ever before undergone. 
if the governor-general was not 
formally condemned by the House 
of Lords, assuredly he did not pass 
quite scatheless through the ordeal ; 
and if Burke did not brand the man 
whom he believed to be a great cri- 
minal, his ultimate object in pro- 
secuting the offender was fully 
tubes. That object was the wel- 
fare of the people of India. It was to 
protect the natives from oppression, 
to teach the East India Company 
some respect for public faith, to 
apply the public opinion of Europe 
to the government of India, that he 
spent many years of a most valuable 
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life. He taught the p~oudest British 

ro-consul of the East that distance 

id not annihilate the great instincts 
of right and wrong which the Author 
of mankind had implanted in the 
human breast, that there was a time 
when he would be called to account 
for every public action, that might 
did not always mean right, that 
though seas rolled between India 
and England, yet the English love 
of honesty, the English hatred of 
oppression, the English punishment 
of injustice, could extend even to 
Hindostan. 

Was not Burke, then, successful? 
Was he wrong in believing the im- 
peachment a sacred duty, which he 
was called by every law of God 
and man to perform? The history 
of India since that time affords a 
sufficient excuse for all his violence, 
in what he sincerely believed to be 
a holy war against Indian oppres- 
sion; for, from the time of Hastings’ 
impeachment began the purification 
of our Indian government. Men 
might differ about the merits of the 
old man who was living quietly at 
Daylesford, but his most enthusi- 
astic admirers, when they became 
rulers of India, were very careful 
not to imitate his crimes. Lord 
Clive, indeed, ventured, during his 
last mission in the East, to intro- 
duce great public reforms into the 
government ; but he effected little, 
and the effects of that little were 
soon done away. Most certainly it 
is not to him we owe the benevolent 
and philanthropic system that has 
been more or less pursued during 
the present century ; and we should 
have thought higher of ‘Lord Clive’s 
merits, as an Eastern reformer, had 
not many of the greatest abuses 
against which he afterwards vainly 
struggled, sprung from his own de- 
plorable breach of faith. He was 
the first Indian commander who 
sanctioned the doctrine of there being 
one morality for Europe and another 
for the East. Hastings may have 
believed himself to be only following 
the pernicious example that Chat- 
ham’s ‘heaven-born general’ first 
set, and the greatest corruption, 
maladministration, peculation, and 
oppression continued after Clive’s 
aching heart was at peace in its 
quiet grave. The Hindoos ma 
reverence the statue of Lord Wil- 
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liam Bentinck ; they may bless the 
memory of the many wise and 

men who have endeavoured to ele- 
vate them in the ranks of social 
beings ; but that all this has been 
done, and more than this will be 
done, is principally due to the noble 
exertions of a man who had never 
set his foot on Indian ground, and 
whose name the natives had never 
heard. 

Burke took the same delight in 
contemplating Hindostan as he did 
in contemplating America. The 
contrast of the civilization of the 
two countries was peculiarly in- 
teresting to his mind. India spoke 
to him of the past, of many races, 
many languages, many religions, 
of princes who had ruled great em- 
pires, while we were yet in the 
woods; of literature, science, and 
art, different from any that Euro- 
peans had yet studied; of the 
changing scenes, like the advancing 
and receding of a deluge, which the 
history of the Arab, Tartar, and 
Persian invasions presented. Nor 
with all his violence, and all his so- 
called bias of passion, do the charges 
he laid on the table of the Commons, 
and the most able reports that he 
drew up, contain any wild notions, 
or great exaggerations. We have 
been at some pains to examine the 
statements on which the charges 
against Hastings were founded, and 
we might say of Burke’s writings 
on this subject, what Mr. Macaulay 
says of the Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Present Discontents ; there is 
scarcely a single touch unsubstan- 
tiated by facts of unquestionable 
authority. The premises of both 
Hastings’ accusers and advocates 
were, indeed, nearly the same ; they 
began to differ when the conclusion 
was to be drawn. To his friends, 
Hastings’ patriotic motives were 
everything; to Burke, these pa- 
triotic motives were nothing, in 
comparison with the acts of wrong 
and injustice of which the governor- 
general was accused. 

This desire to effect a great public 
reform in India, this devotion of all 
his energy and ability to the service 
of the suffering natives, accounts 
sufficiently for his eonduct during 
the stormy period of the coalition 
ministry. In the able ‘ Motion 
relative to the Speech from the 
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Throne,’ after the general election 
which had been so fatal to the party 
of Fox and North, the principles on 
which Burke acted are fully ex- 
plained. The motion, itis necessary 
to observe, was not a party measure; 
it was moved by Burke, and seconded 
by Windham; and was made without 
any encouragement from Fox or his 
immediate friends. From this, and 
from some circumstances shortly 
following, it becomes evident that 
the public and private friendship of 
Burke and Fox was not so very cor- 
dial even at this time, and that the 
French Revolution was not necessary 
to show the hollowness of this seem- 
ing union. Events, indeed, had 
thrown these two men together, but 
they had little incommon. Charles 
Fox had assuredly many good, great, 
and amiable qualities, but to people 
who know the history of those times, 
and who are not inclined to worship 
as saints all the leaders of a certain 
party, it seems mere nonsense to 
call En ‘the greatest parliamentary 
defender of civiland religious liberty.’ 
He was as bad a representative of 
pure liberalism, as Pitt was of pure 
toryism. With the change of cir- 
cumstances, it is not difficult to sup- 
pose that Pitt might have become 
the champion of the Whigs, and Fox 
the champion of the Tories. Pitt 
commenced his public career as a 
parliamentary reformer and as a re- 
spectable democrat; and Fox in his 
early days supported the Middlesex 
election, and set all public opinion at 
defiance. Now, during all these 
times, Burke acted consistently with 
himself and his avowed principles. 
No man advocated the constitutional 
cause so powerfully during the de- 
bates on Wilkes and Middlesex; he 
at all times spoke and wrote against 
a change in the representation; he 
at all times condemned abstract 
principles, and any violent and sud- 
den innovations; even while he was 
composing the Letters ona Regicide 
Peace, he corresponded with Grat- 
tan on Catholic emancipation, and 
with Dundas on the abolition of 
the slave trade. Pitt, it is now 
well known, had very much the 
same ideas as Fox about the 
French Revolution. Both these 
official statesmen, when the t 
convulsion first burst forth, a 
it as an unmixed good. It was a 
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dawning of a happy day for the 
French nation; the future was all 
bright and glorious to France and 
the world. The Bastille had scarcely 
fallen, the ruins were still smoking, 
when from out of its ashes Burke 
thought he saw a frightful spectre 
ascend, and stand glaring with fiery 
eyes, andmenacing with outstretched 
arm all the palaces and sceptres, art 
and civilization of Europe. It is 
difficult to imagine him acting in any 
manner but in that which he did, at 
all the different periods of his life. 
He often met with ‘ partings of the 
ways, but he never seems for a 
moment to have hesitated in the 
course which he took. This cannot 
be said either of Fox or Pitt, and all 
this it is necessary to understand 
well, if the last act of Burke’s life is 
to be rightly appreciated. 

In all the Indian details, Sir 
Philip Francis was at Burke’s elbow, 
and perhaps was at one time too 
much trusted, and had far too much 
influence over the impetuous orator. 
They were certainly on most intimate 
terms; Francis acted with his cha- 
racteristic vanity and presumption, 
and indeed, it appears, took the 
liberty of saying things, at which no 
other person ventured to hint. In 
the midst of the labours on the im- 

achment, the French Revolution 

roke out, and it was of course 
natural for Francis and Burke to 
converse on that important subject. 
The two or three een from Sir 
Philip, in Burke’s Correspondence, 
are an image of the man. 

He communicated to Burke in the 
December of 1789, a printed scheme 
of a general bank in France. It was 
for the purpose of giving credit to a 
new paper currency, to the amount 
of six mat note millions; and, with 
the economical difficulties of the 
period, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that Burke had no faith in such a 
financial scheme. Four months later, 
we find Francis writing to Burke 
about some proof sheets that were 
evidently part of the celebrated Re- 
Jlections on the French Revolution. 
This letter is dated the 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1790, ten days after the debate 
on the army estimates, during which 
the first public and serious difference 
between Burke and Fox occurred. 
Francis entreats Burke to consider 
well the step he is about to take; it 
was likely to be of very great conse- 
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quence, and ought never to be under- 
taken without the most careful deli- 
beration. At all events, Francis 
would act the part of a sincere friend, 
and give his opinion that the work 
both in matter and manner was of 
very questionable merit. The com- 
position, Sir Philip thought, was 
very loose; it was unworthy of 
Burke to enter into a war of sarcasms 
with Dr. Price, and the sentiments 
about Marie Antoinette and French 
chivalry were mere foppery. Could 
Burke really be serious? Was he 
such a determined champion of 
beauty, as to be ready to draw his 
sword in defence of any jade, if she 
were only handsome? 

Burke received this letter late one 
evening, after returning from Carl- 
ton House, and of course wrote a 
long reply to it, before going to bed. 
He regretted that Francis was the 
only one of his acquaintances who 
dared to give him advice; he must 
search himself, and endeavour, old 
as he was, to correct this rough and 
menacing manner. The composition 
of the work was undoubtedly loose ; 
but he intended it to be loose. He 
had no idea of digesting his matter 
into systematic order ; the style was 
open to correction, but his natural 
style of writing was somewhat care- 
less. But Francis’s main objections 
were of a much deeper nature, and 
Burke finds, with no sort of sur- 
prise, that they differ only in every- 
thing. It was a matter of some de- 
licacy to suppress what he had 
written, for by doing so, he would 
indirectly admit that the infamy he 
was about to incur was really de- 
served. He was well aware that he 
was opposing the inclinations and 

rejudices of many people; it was 
for this very purpose that the letter 
was written. Fre was surprised 
how Francis, with the paper in his 
hand, could dream that the author 
found no other reason but her 
beauty, for disapproving of the 
manner in which the Queen of 
France had been treated. He would 
not wait until all calumnies and 
slanders were forgotten, before he 
gave way to his natural sympathies, 
and expressed his particular foclings. 
He was not to prove juridically the 
virtues of all those whom he saw 
suffering every kind of contumely 
and wrong, before he endeavoured 
to interest others in their sufferings. 
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Was he not to lament that he had 
lived to see all chivalrous manners 
extinguished, by means of specula- 
tions of finance, and the false science 
of a sordid and degenerate philo- 
sophy ? When he thought of what 
the Queen of France once was, and 
what she then was, the tears did 
flow from his eyes, and wetted his 
paper. These tears came into his 
eyes again every time he looked at 
his own description. Francis might 
think this downright foppery, but it 
was true, and would be true when 
they were both no more. 

Such was Burke’s answer. It 
was, however, enclosed in another 
written communication to Francis, 
from young Richard Burke. This 
is of the greatest interest, and, after 
having read and re-read it, until 
every word is impressed on our 
memory, we are convinced that 
Richard understood his father better 
than any man living during his 
generation. He certainly appre- 
ciated Burke much more truly than 
his correspondent Sir Philip Francis, 
or than Fox or Pitt, or any states- 
man of the day. The common opi- 
nion about Richard Burke is, that 
his father very much overrated the 
abilities of his son, and that, indeed, 
it was only parental fondness which 
clothed his offspring with all the at- 
tributes of genius. This assertion 
was only made after the grave had 
closed over both son and father, 
when it was impossible to discover 
what Richard’s abilities really were. 
It is certain, however, that he was a 
good man and a dutiful son. It is 
certain that the letters which he 
wrote to Burke on French politics, 
are far above mediocrity. 

With the mention of the Re- 
JSlections, we must conclude our pre- 
sent task. Our principal intention 
has been to dwell at length on the 
earlier publications of this distin- 
guished man, and to show the corre- 
spondence of the opinions of his life. 
Were we to continue our analysis, 
it would be little more than a repe- 
tition of what we have said before ; 
for we affirm that these later writings 
only contain the application of Ins 
principles to a remarkable pheno- 
menon. What is the first great 
political problem that he attempts 
to solve in the Reflections? It is 
the propriety of judging on abstract 
principles of liberty, without any re- 
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d to times and circumstances. 
e says that circumstances, which 
with some people go for nothing, to 
him are everything, and that he 
cannot praise anything concernin 
seuiiedl when it is stripped of all 
relation, and stands as a naked me- 
taphysical abstraction. He then 
roceeds to give his ideas of the 
nglish Revolution, and says dis- 
tinctly that James II. broke the ori- 
ginal contract between king and 
subjects, that the people were on 
the defensive, that they confined 
themselves entirely to their own do- 
mestic affairs, and made a stand, not 
for the rights of man, but for the 
rights of Englishmen. His exposi- 
tion of the English Revolution was 
much attacked at the time when the 
Reflections were published ; and he 
illustrated it, and established his 
principles still more firmly, in the 
Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs. At the present time, no 
person doubts that Burke was right 
in the view he then took; and Mr. 
Macaulay, in the last pages of his 
history of James II., has only 
echoed Burke’s words. 
But still the remarkable word 
‘ ought’ is often made use of in our 
day, when philosophers talk about 
Burke’s ideas on the French Revo- 
lution. He ought to have made 
some qualifications. He ought to 
have seen that there was a great 
truth concealed under mountains of 
error, even in the Jacobin frenzy. 
He ought to have seen that the lava 
which was desolating the fertile 
plains would, after having spent its 
rage, make the ground still more 
fertile. He ought to have seen that 
order would even spring from dis- 
order, and that much future good 
would arise from the great present 
evil. All this is very fine, and very 
false. The simple fact, that Burke 
was a statesman of a particular 
generation, and not a professor of 
moral or metaphysical philosophy, 
justifies him in looking only at the 
democratic spirit as it first arose, 
with all its imperfections on its head. 
To say that while he was decidedly 
condemning every measure of the 
revolutionists, he ought still to have 
looked with pitying fondness at all 
their efforts, is a most unstatesman- 
like assertion. Burke believed that 
the example of what was going on in 
France would produce a great effect 
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over all Europe. Can any one now 
say that he overrated this French 
influence? The history of the last 
four years is a sufficient answer. 
The throne of Louis Philippe was 
not the only one that the Parisian 
mob overturned; the triumph of 
the republicans acted as a signal of 
insurrection to all the discontented 
millions in every country. That 
Burke's anti-revolutionary writings 
produced a mighty effect, will not 
now be disputed. That evil was 
also mingled with the good which 
he did, that many execrable pro- 
ceedings were defended by his 
name, must also be admitted. But 
there can be no question whether 
the good or evil outweighs. It is 
he who has made the word ‘ revolu- 
tion’ such a frightful one to English 
ears; and the high moral tone in 
which he wrote has also been a 
great blessing. What a contrast 
there is between his political mo- 
rality and Lord Bacon’s! Bacon 
seems to have considered wares 
but highway robbery excusable in a 
statesman ; and this loose morality 
may account for many of his ques- 
tionable deeds. But Burke told 
those especially who professed to be 

litical and social reformers, what 

e had before told Indian governors 
and Downing-street officials, that in 
the complex drama of human life, 
the dictates of humanity are truer 
guides than all the syllogisms of the 
logician; that a certain crime is never 
to be committed for an uncertain 
good; that the present time being 
our only possession, we have no 
right, under the pretence of confer- 
ring a benefit on our posterity, to 
mortgage the blood of our fellow- 
men. 

Omniscience is not given to man. 
We do not mean to say that Burke 
was altogether right in these specu- 
lations on the effect of the demo- 
cratic outbreak. It was not in the 
power of the combined armies of all 
the monarchs of the earth, though 
their hosts were led by Condés, 
Turennes, Marlboroughs, and Wel- 
lingtons, to silence the whispers of 
the still small voice that made itself 
heard amid themurderous criesat the 
barricades and the thunders of the 
revolutionary artillery. Had the 
Allied armies acted as Burke wished 
them to do, had they for once believed 
that the war they were engaged in 
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was a war of principle, a war against a 
spiritual substance, a thing without a 
name; and had they stood forth, as 
he wished them to stand forth, in a 
noble, manly, patriotic, and generous 
manner, and not like children, have 
chosen to throw stones into a volcano, 
Europe might not have been overrun 
with French armies, but in a certain 
degree the result would have been the 
same. In fact, all the mistakes and 
miseries of these revolutionary years 
proceeded from not looking, as Burke 
did, steadily at the mighty out- 
break. When we speak of wisdom, 
we must speak comparatively; for 
on this out there cannot be a per- 
fectly wise man. On looking back 
into the past, it is easy to see the 
errors both of republicans and mo- 
narchists; but still the great question 
remains, who of all those that wit- 
nessed the fall of the Bastille best 
interpreted the portentous signs 
which perplexed the minds of that 
generation, and which, even yet, are 
far from being entirely cusldnalt 
The subject of this essay was, un- 
doubtedly, that man. He was even 
more the great man of his age, 
because, acting as a practical states- 
man of that time, and having to do 
with a present evil, he put out of 
his mind all thoughts of the good 
that these liberal speculations might 
one day produce. What is specu- 
latively true, may be politically false; 
and assuredly they who could think 
and observe during the year 1848, 
will not say that Burke exaggerated 
the evils of a state of society, in 
which all reverence for old institu- 
tions and established governments 
was taken away. More than sixt 
— have gone since the nde 
evolution ; it is not yet ended, nor 
seems at all likely to end. During 
a season of tranquillity, that stran 
spirit only acquires more jamal, 
and the speculators of the present 
time appear little wiser than those 
of the past. The experience of every 
day proves how very difficult it 1s 
to get constitutions to work. All 
the eloquent tongues are smitten 
with foolishness, when they begin 
to chant their prophetic songs. 
Amid all the doubt and struggles of 
the times, it is consoling to see the 
British Channel separating England 
from the Continent. The mere divi- 
sion of nature is nothing, however, 
to the great moral chasm that inter- 
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venes between the politicians of Eng- 
land and those of other countries. 
The liberal speculators of Burke’s 
time, if they erred in looking at man 
merely as an individual, were, at 
least, to a very great extent, correct 
in this limited view. They sincerely 
strove to benefit their kind; and we 
may now without grudging give them 
their meed of praise. They saw at 
every step they took the high aspi- 
rations of their race, fettered by in- 
numerable conventualities which 
were incomprehensible to an unso- 
histicated man. Yet man was the 
ord of the creation. He was the 
noblest of nature’s works. He had 
been given dominion over all the 
animate and inanimate world. He 
had yearnings for excellence such as 
this earth never could present. He 
naturally loved truth and justice, 


and hated hypocrisy and tyranny. 


What could withstand him? Were 
all the miserable cobwebs that had 
been accumulated through many 
ages, for ever to blind his eyes and 
sear his heart? Was there not to be 
a day when the proud and haughty 
of the earth might be punishe for 
all their misdeeds? Were the pre- 
cepts of morality, the doctrines of 
Christianity, only to be spoken of 
on Sundays ; and had they nothing 
todo with every-day life? All men 
were admitted to be equals in the 
sight of Heaven; why, then, on this 
earth wastheresogreat aninequality? 
And then civilization was so much 
ge what was civilization? 

‘ere all the poor outcast wretches 
who burrowed in the alleys of our 
great cities, and who grew up igno- 


rant of their duty to God or man, . 


worthy of being called civilized men? 
What benefit did they derive from 
society? Society only appeared to 
them as a grim and bloody execu- 
tioner ; it never noticed them until 
they were initiated in all the mys- 
teries of crime. It was easy to talk 
to these outcast millions of duty, 
but duty implied something recipro- 
cal ; it implied that society had also 
a duty; it implied that the millions 
had also rights. "What had society 
done for them, and of what rights 
could they boast? They had neither 
rights nor privileges ; they had only 
duties. The solitary freedom of the 
savage, or the unsocial liberty of 
the wild ass, was surely better for 
the multitude, than thus to suffer 
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allthe evils of civilization andsociety, 
without participating in any of their 
blessings. 

Burke, in all his speculations, 
looked only at the social man. The 
unsatisfactory state of present civil- 
ization might be admitted: but what 
then? Did it follow, that by sweep- 
ing away all the old landmarks of 
society, the condition of the millions 
would be bettered? He wished to 
bring all these speculations to the 
test of experience, and experience 
taught him a salutary distrust of all 
hasty reforms. History, the great 
chronicle of all the misery, sin, and 
bloodshed of the human race, told 
him nothing certain about the wis- 
dom of violent solutions of continuity 
in the political body. It was easy 
to destroy, it was not so easy to 
create. Man was a most wise, and 
at the same time a most unwise 
being; he required many guide- 

osts to keep him in the right path. 

ue wisdom, then, consisted in fol- 
lowing as nearly as possible in the 
track of our ancestors, and in not 
suffering the waters of a moraldeluge 
to wash away all traces of past gene- 
rations; if the flood burst its banks, 
and the waters were once out, it 
might be long before the ark of 
society could again find a resting- 
place. The worm-eaten parchments, 
the ruined castles, the old cathedrals, 
the obsolete laws, the clumsy regu- 
lations of feudalism, the ancient pre- 
cedents, were in some measure to 
be respected, even when our com- 
merce was changing the condition 
of life, new interests growing up, 
new empires becoming of great im- 

rtance, the islanders beginning to 

e recognised as a mighty imperial 

eople. Whatever might be the 
aults of the old English constitution, 
the people had flourished under it,— 
as America, as India, as our fleets 
on all seas, our merchants in every 
country, our statesmen, soldiers, 

oets, and philosophers, sufficiently 
ore witness. 

These two views of man and 
society appear very contradictory. 
But there was one great punsiale 
which Rousseau, Voltaire, and most 
of the philosophers of the continent 
entirely disregarded, but which, in 
England at least, as the events of 
the first few revolutionary years oc- 
curred, caused both the friends of 
liberty and the friends of order to 
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join hands and act together with 
some cordiality. It was the national 
principle. About whatever else they 
might differ, here they began to 
agree. Englishmen beleane to a 
particular portion of the earth, they 
were descended from the same an- 
cestors, they spoke the same lan- 
guage, they ad the same habits, the 
sameassociations, thesame literature, 
the same aspirations. This principle, 
Burke, in his Letters on a Regicide 
Peace, endeavoured to revive, and 
Napoleon accomplished what Burke 
had left undone. We at least were 
brothers; we were a nation; we had 
some solid ground to stand upon, a 
real spar to cling to, as the storm 
raged around. Among Englishmen, 
the love of the household gods and 
the family fireside is vay strong; 


oe this family affection ex- 


pe ing into the national one, has 
een, more than anything else, the 
cause of England’s greatness. It is 
a reality and a truth, whatever else 
is _— and false. Our greatest 
authors, Milton, Bacon, and Shak- 
speare, were thorough Englishmen; 
and their great follower, Burke, 
wrote in the same spirit. He says, 
‘to love the little platoon we belong 
to in society, is the germ of all pub- 
lic affections.’ True! most true! 
The innocent associations of child- 
hood, the kind mother who taught 
us to whisper the first faint accents 
of prayer, and watched with anxious 
face over our slumbers, the ground 
on which our little feet first trod, 
the pew in which we first sat during 
sable worship, the school in which 
our first rudiments were taught, the 
torn Virgil, the dog-eared Horace, 
the friends and companions of our 
young days, the otters who first 
told us the history of our country, 
the songs that first made our hearts 
throb with noble and generous emo- 
tions, the burying-placeof ourfathers, 
the cradles of our children, are surely 
the first objects which nature tells us 
to love. Philanthropy, like charity, 
must begin at home. From this 
centre our sympathies may extend 
in an ever widening circle. 

We had hoped.to have dwelt 
longer on the great national spirit of 
Burke’s works. We had hoped to 
have mademany furtherobservations 
on the contrast between the civiliza- 
tion of the ancients, and that of the 
eighteenth century; between the 
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Greek and Roman systems of coloni- 
zation and emigration, and that 
which has contributed to people the 
wildernessesof America; betweenthe 
Greek and Roman oratory, and that 
which is now prevalent in public 
assemblies. We had hoped to have 
said something more about the past 
and future of America and India, 
andto have considered atsome length 
the general question of the French 
Revolution, and the various theories 
which different writers and statesmen 
have propounded, concerning the ten- 
dencies of this democracy. We had, 
above all, hoped to have considered 
Burke’s general character, the merits 
of his writings as literary com- 
positions, his speeches as specimens 
of oratory al eloquence, and the 
general influence that he has exer- 
cised and is exercising over the Eng- 
lish people. To illustrate all these 
questions, we had collected materials ; 
but disappointment is the lot of man. 

There is no fear lest the subject 
should be exhausted; it branches on 
every side, and however much may 
have been written about Burke, 
much still remains to be written. 
How can it indeed be otherwise? 
What political problem is there now 
requiring solution, on which his 
works do not throw light? All men 
look most anxiously to the new year; 
it is felt that the Gordian knot of 
many a weighty question will have 
either to be properly loosened or 
violently cut. So far from too 
much having been said about the 
great English political philosopher, 
the warnings that his works con- 
tain are for the most part dis- 
regarded ; we know from bitter 
experience that the race of Gren- 
villes is not extinct, and that it 
is a mere chance whether we do not 
act over again the tragi-comic drama 
of colonial rebellion. In the mean- 
while, we have no fears for the future. 
Cloudy as the day may seem, we 
have faith in the good sense of the 
English people. The spirit of our 
great men, the spirit of Spenser, 
‘Milton, Shakspeare, Burke, the 
spirit that has done so much in every 
part of the world, has not, we trust, 
yet left their descendants. Let us 
study our own history, find out the 
true meaning of our old warriors and 
our great thinkers, and believe that 
their hearts and minds are still living 
and working. 
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THE USE AND BEAUTY OF WORDS.* 


{= is not alone in Eastern fai 
tales that people drop pear 
every time they open their mouths. 
We are doing it every minute in the 
day, like the worthy gentleman who 
had been speaking prose all his life, 
without knowing it. We cannot 
utter a single sentence without re- 
calling by an unconscious sign or 
symbol some historical memory, 
some ancient custom, some scrap of 
the early poetry of the world, or 
some ethical divination that lost its 
charm long ago, and has passed 
into sheer commonplace in our de- 
generate days. All these things, 
and a thousand more no less strange 
and instructive, lie concealed in the 
ordinary words we employ from 
morning till night, and to which we 
usually attach no further value or 
interest than they carry in their 
loosest colloquial significations. Mr. 
Trench puts the case very satisfac- 
torily in the opening passage of a 
series of lectures which he delivered 
tothe pupilsof the Diocesan Training 
School at Winchester, and which he 
has recently collected into a little 
volume. He says, ‘Not in books 
only, which all acknowledge, nor 
yet in connected oral discourse, but 
often also in words contemplated 
each one apart from others and by 
itself, there are boundless stores of 
moral and historic truth, and no less 
of passion and imagination, laid up, 
Riess of infinite worth which we 
may derive from them, if only our 
attention is awakened to their exis- 
tence.” The object of his lectures 
is to awaken that attention; in which 
he has entirely succeeded. Whatever 
exceptions any of the readers of this 
book, ourselves included, may take 
to certain points and certain views 
of topics collaterally related to the 
main subject, the work cannot fail 
to set people thinking in directions 
which they seldom traverse, and 
from which they cannot choose but 
to reap both profit and pleasure. 
To open up new vistas through the 
maze of language, to develop some 
of the stores of wisdom, of rich ima- 
gery, of tradition, and progressive 


civilization, that are shut up in words 
—and to throw a broad light upon 
many curious details connected with 
the transitions which the language of 
common life has undergone through 
successive ages, are studies that may 
well engage the investigation of 
scholars for the benefit of the un- 
learned ; who, incapable themselves 
of originating such inquiries, may 
yet derive advantage and entertain- 
ment from following them in the 
labours of others. 

We believe it is Latham who 
speaks of language as ‘ fossil poetry,’ 
an expression singularly happy in 
its force and appropriateness, and 
evidently meaning, says Mr. Trench, 
with a no less felicitous power of 
exposition, that ‘just as in somefossil, 
curious and beautiful shapes of vege- 
table or animal life, the graceful 
fern, or the finely vertebrated lizard, 
such as now, it may be, have been 
extinct for thousands of years, are 
permanently bound up in the stone, 
and rescued from that perishing 
which would otherwise have been 
theirs; so in words are beautiful 
thoughts and images, the imagination 
and the feeling of past ages, of men 
long since in their graves, of men 
whose very names have perished, 
there, which would so easily have 
—— reserved and made safe 

or ever.’ The only objection to the 

phrase is, as Mr. Trevch observes, 
that it is too narrow. Language is 
also fossil history, fossil philosophy, 
fossil art. It is too narrow, also, in- 
asmuch as it presents only one as- 
pect of the many uses of language, 
and shows it merely as the embalmer 
of dead creeds and usages, of the life 
and forms of the past; whereas it 
also contains the living principle of 
the present, and the germs of the 
future. To attempt Rasteetions of 
these various functions of language, 
would carry us beyond our limits ; 
but a rapid glance at Mr. Trench’s 
lectures will enable us to indicate 
with sufficient fulness, the nature and 
inexhaustible resources of this plastic 
instrument of reason and passion, 
thought, action, and intercourse. 
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We must, however, express our 
regret, that Mr. Trench did not 
strictly confine himself to the subject 
implied by the title of his book, and 
that he should have felt it necessary 
or desirable to make these lectures 
on words a medium for enforcing re- 
ligiousviews. He distracts our atten- 
tion from the main purpose before us, 
when he takes advantage of a tempt- 
ing opportunity to inculcate opinions, 
which, excellent as they might be on 
fitting occasions, are obviously out 
of place in a treatise on language. 
Take for instance the word ‘ reli- 
gious itself. Hecites it asan example 
of the perversion of the moral sense 
of words, and of the moral contagion 
to which language was ed under 
the Papel domination in Europe. 

Probably (he observes) many of you 
are aware that in those times a ‘ reli- 
— person did not mean any one who 

it and owned the bonds that bound him 
to God and to his fellow-men, but one 
who had taken peculiar vows upon him, 
a member of one of the monkish 
orders ; a ‘ religious’ house did not mean, 
nor does it now mean in the Church of 
Rome, a Christian household, ordered 
in the fear of God, but an house in 
which these persons were gathered to- 
gether according to the rule of some 
man, Benedict, or Dominic, or some 
other. A ‘religion’ did not mean a 
service of God, but an order of monkery ; 
and taking the monastic vows was termed 
going into a ‘ religion.’ [When was it 
termed sof] Now what an awful light 
does this one word so used throw on the 
entire state of mind and habits of 
thought in those ages! 


Andso on. It is assuredly out of 
no tenderness for Roman monas- 
teries or monkeries, that we object 
to the introduction of these irrele- 
vant allusions to the abuses of popery 
in a philological essay. There is 
room enough elsewhere for the ex- 
_ of the sins of the papacy. 

ust our pos horror of Rome, like 
garlic in the Spanish ewisine, flavour 
all our dishes? Mr. Trench felt, 
perhaps, that as he was addressing 
the pupils of a training school, re- 
ligious instruction was as much a 
part of his business as the history 
and mystery of language; but the 
wisest and the truest thing said out 
of season is either a waste or a hin- 
drance, or both. Besides, there is 
always a risk of proving too much, 
when zeal goes out of its way to 
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point a superfluous moral. It might, 
we think, be very easily shown that 
Mr. Trench’s exposition of the Ro- 
mish use of the word ‘ religious’ is 
somewhat forced; but it is not worth 
a discussion. 

The first point to which the inves- 
tigation logically addresses itself, is 
the origin of language. There are 
two theories on this subject, says Mr. 


Trench,— 


One, and that which rather has been 
than is, for few maintain it now, would 
put language on the same level with the 
various arts and inventions with which 
man has gradually adorned and enriched 
his life ; it would make him by degrees 
to have invented it, just as he might 
have invented any of these, for himself; 
and from rude imperfect beginnings, the 
inarticulate cries by which he expressed 
his natural wants, the sounds by which 
he sought to imitate the impression of 
natural objects upon him, little by little 
to have arrived at that wondrous organ of 
thought and feeling, which his language 
is often to him now. 


This theory Mr. Trench rejects, 
on the ground that it would make 
language an accident, in which case 
we should somewhere find tribes 
sunk so low as not to possess it, 
whereas every human being has a 
language of some sort. We confess 
we do not see the necessary con- 
nexion between the proposition which 
asserts that language was a growth 
of natural wants, and the inference 
hedraws from it, that therefore there 
must be found some races without 
language, which means, in other 
words, that there must be some races 
without oo natural ee — ow 

e typifies or supplies. an- 
guage be the result af natural wants 
(which, in their nature, must be com- 
mon to all mankind), the inference 
would rather be, that all mankind 
must have language. Let vs see, 
however, what Mr. Trench’s view of 
the matter is. This conducts us to 
the second theory. 

But the truer answer to the inquiry 
how language arose, is this, that God 
gave man language, just as He gave him 
reason, and just because He gave him 
reason (for what is man’s word but his 
reason coming forth, so that it may be- 
hold itself?) gave it to him, because he 
could not be a man, that is, a sociable 
being, without it. 

In this explanation we apprehend 
Mr. Trench confounds Speech and 
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e; and herein, being himself 
Tananeg student of elie he fur- 
nishes us with a striking example of 
the danger that may occur from in- 
exactitude in the choice and use of 
terms. All menhave Speech. Itis 
that which distinguishes man, even 
in his savage state, from the lower 
animals. It is the sign and evidence 
and organ of reason, which is the 
faculty that marks and separates 
his higher nature from that of the 
brute. It was this which God gave 
him, and not language, which is only 
the result and consequence of it. 
te Speech, or the power of 
using language, language naturally 
and inevitably followed. 

And it is no less obvious that lan- 
guage was built up bit by bit, just 
= the very theory which Mr. 

ench repudiates, but which he 
afterwards, in the following passage, 
arrives at and confirms by a different 

rocess of ratiocination—differing, 
owever, only in the mode of pre- 
senting the same truth. 


Yet this must not be taken to affirm 
that man started at the first furnished 
with a full-formed vocabulary of words, 
as it were with his first dictionary and 
first grammar ready-made to his hands. 
He did not thus begin the world with 
names, but with the power of naming. 

It is clear, from the words we have 
put into italics, that Mr. Treneh did 
not mean in the passage previously 
quoted, that God gave man language, 
but the power of creating and using 
language—a distinction very essen- 
tial to be kept in view when we are 
inquiring into the origin of language, 
considered as a collection of words or 
names, and it is equally clear that he 
again confoundsspeech and language 
when he speaks of the ‘ spontaneous 
generation of speech,’ by which he 
means the generation of words or 
language, speech being an original 
faculty, and not a growth or gene- 
ration in any sense. 

But, waiving our objection to the 
looseness of the phrase, the reader 
will agree with us in admiring the 
following lucid description of the 
building up of a language. 

How thislatent power evolved itself first, 
how this spontaneous generation of speech 
came to pass, is a mystery, even as every 
act of creation is such of necessity; and as 
a mystery all the deepest inquirers into 
the subject are content to leave it ; but 
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we may, perhaps, a little help ourselves 
to the realizing of what the process 
was, and what it was not, if we liken 
it to the growth of a tree springing out 
of and unfolding itself from a root, 
and according to a necessary law,—that 
root being the divine capacity of lan- 
guage with which man was created, that 
law being the law of highest reason 
with which he was endowed: if we 
liken it to this, rather than to the rear- 
ing of an house, which a man should 
slowly and painfully fashion for himself 
with dead timbers combined after his 
own fancy and caprice ; and which little 
by little improved in shape, mate- 
rial, and size, being first but a log- 
house, answering his barest needs, and 
only, after centuries of toil and pain 
growing for his sons’ sons into a stately 
palace fur pleasure and delight. 


We are by no means disposed, 
however, to set aside the house- 
image in favour of the tree, be- 
cause we recognise more in it of the 
principle of adaptation to new wants 
and luxuries, and enlarging neces- 
sities of every kind. In each image 
there is a forcible illustration of the 
gradual development of language, 
taken from particular points of sight; 
in the one, of the primary law of 
reason, which regulates its growth ; 
in the other, of the artificial resources 
which are brought to bear upon it 
structurally, so to speak, with a 
view to expand, unfold, and adjust 
it to the advancing and changing 
destinies of man; and both images 
combined completely represent the 
process by which language is made 
the effectual exponent of the sim- 
plest conditions of a state of nature, 
as it is of the highest civilization. 

Language, thus giving a voice to 
existing ideas, and growing up out 
of new ideas, extending its own re- 
gion of expressive symbols with the 
mental and material acquisitions 
which demanded fresh signs and 
symbols, is eee described by 
Mr. Trench as ‘evolving itself out 
of itself, and finding resources in 
itself, according to its emergent 
needs. He gives an example of 
this from our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, who may be presumed to 
have had no word for a king, so long 
as the idea of such a ruler had not 
dawned upon them, and who, when 
the idea had ripened in their minds, 
and they were looking about for the 
means of giving a to that 

A 
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representative of power and order, 
created it out of the vocabulary 
they already possessed. 

They had already, from whatever 
quarter they derived it, the word ‘can,’ 
or ‘ ken,’ to be able, to know ; we still 
retain both ; which are but two forms 
of one and the same word, witnessing in 
their identity to men’s universal sense 
that ‘knowledge is power.’ And this 
ruler, what was he to be ? whom should 
they choose ?—for we are speaking of 
that earlier period, when not as yet the 
idea of hereditary kingship had arisen. 
Surely he should be the ablest man in 
the nation, the most knowing in coun- 
cil, the most daring in war, the most 
‘kenning’ and ‘canning’ man amongst 
them ; and from this they named him 
‘cyng,’ or ‘cyning,’ which are only 
earlier forms of our ‘king.’ 

Examples might be indefinitely 
multiplied, of words representing 
compound ideas, in a direct sense, 
or by imagerial implication, which 
have been created in the same way. 
The copiousness of the German 
language, enriched almost to an em- 
barrassing exuberance by its great 
writers, may be referred chiefly to 
this growth of new words out of old 
ones, this perpetual grafting, as it 
were, of new meanings and uses— 
this complex production of endless 
varieties of fruit from one main 
trunk. 

The decline or decadence of lan- 
guage, the dropping of words into 
oblivion with the things or usages 
they were invented, or employed, to 
symbolize, opens a no less curious 
source of speculation. An instance 
of this kind, referred to by Mr. 
Trench, and quoted from Moffat’s 
Missionary Labours in South Africa, 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable on 
record. The Bechuanas, a Caffre 
tribe, formerly had a word, ‘ Mo- 
rimo,’ to express ‘Him that is above,’ 
or ‘ Him that is in heaven.’ With 
this word was associated their no- 
tion of a Supreme Being. When 
Moffat visited Africa, the word had 
disappeared. Here and there was 
a very old man to be found, who had 
heard it in his youth, but, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the word had 
passed into desuetude, and was ab- 
solutely unknown in its primitive 
signification to the bulk of the peo- 
ple. But the word, nevertheless, 
survived in a different sense; and 
the new use to which it was put 
evinced the condition of moral de- 
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adation into which the population 
had fallen. It no longer repre- 
sented to the imagination of the 
Bechuanas a Divine Being, but was 
retained amongst the charms of the 
rain-makers and sorcerers, to signify 
a sort of monstrous ghost. Theword, 
in its higher sense, had gone out with 
the idea it originally expressed, and 
survived only in the superstitions 
which had supplanted the simple 
faith in a Supreme Being. It is 
thus that the vicissitudes in the his- 
tory of words are frequently found 
to reflect the vicissitudes in the his- 
tory of nations; but we must be 
careful not to push this speculation 
too far, an objection which may be 
incidentally taken to Mr. Trench’s 
interesting and suggestive lecture 
on the morality in words. 

The phrase, ‘morality in words,’ 
seems, at the first glance, singular; 
but no other phrase could so clearly 
or so satisfactorily convey the au- 
thor’s meaning. In words are con- 
tained the unmistakeable evidence 
of man’s relation to God; of his 
consciousness of it, and its respon- 
sibilities ; and of all the virtues and 
vices, the glory and the shame, of 
his existence. How came the words 
that express these things into the 
common language of all classes, un- 
less the ideas they express had pre- 
viously existed? All this is obvious 
enough. But itis when Mr. Trench 
applies to the examination of words 
the same spiritual analysis he would 
address from the pulpit to the fallen 
condition of man, that he strains the 
inquiry beyond its legitimate limits. 
The reader who approaches the sub- 
ject for the first time, will be startled 
at finding his every-day vocabulary 
called up into the ghostly witness- 
box to bear testimony against him. 

I open the first letter of the alphabet 
(says Mr. Trench); what means this 
* Ah,’ this ‘ Alas,’-—these deep and long- 
drawn sighs of humanity, which at once 
we encounter there? And then pre- 
sently follow words such as these, 
Affiiction, Anguish, Assassin, Atheist, 
Avarice, and twenty more—words, you 
will observe, for the most part not laid 
up in the recesses of the language, to be 
drawn forth and used at rare opportu- 
nities, but occupying, many of them, its 
foremost ranks. 

Is there not a little fine-drawing 
in this? Is it not more ingenious 
than just, although there is a 
grain of truth in it? Under the 
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same offending letter of the al- 
phabet may be found many words 
of the purest and most elevating 
signification, types of the noblest 
qualities and aspirations,—such as 
Angelic, Altar, Adoration, Amiable, 
and the like. But it is not upon the 
preponderance of words of evil over 
words of good in our dictionaries, 
or, even in the oral and unprinted 
language of the vulgar, that we join 
issue with our excellent lecturer ; 
but upon the extremity to which he 
urges the argument, when, in such 
passages as the following, he endea- 
vours to prove, out of the lower uses 
to which particular words have been 
put in the course of time, the deep- 
ening degradation and increasing 
sinfulness of man. 

How many words men have dragged 
downward with themselves, and made 
partakers more or less of their own fall. 
Having originally an honourable signi- 
ficance, they have yet, with the deterio- 
ration and degeneration of those that 
used them, deteriorated and degenerated 
too. What a multitude of words, ori- 
ginally harmless, have assumed an 

rmful as their secondary meaning ; 
how many worthy have acquired an un- 
worthy. Thus ‘knave’ meant once no 
more than a lad ; ‘ villain,’ than peasant ; 
‘a boor’ was only a farmer ; ‘ a churl’ but 
a strong fellow. ‘Timeserver’ was used 
two hundred years ago quite as often 
for one in an honourable as in a disho- 
nourable sense, ‘serving the time.’ 
There was a time when ‘ conceits’ had 
nothing conceited in them ; ‘ officious’ 
had reference to offices of kindness, not 
of busy meddling; ‘moody’ was that 
which pertained to a man’s mood, with- 
out any gloom or sullenness implied. 
‘Demure’ (which is, des meus, of good 
manners) conveyed no hint, as it does 
now, of an overdoing of the outward 
demonstrations of modesty ; in ‘ crafty’ 
and ‘cunning’ there was nothing of 
crooked wisdom implied, but only know- 
ledge and skill. 


As a piece of reasoning, having an 
aim and purpose in view, this is 
inconclusive. Without stopping to 
dispute the accuracy of these in- 
terpretations, or to inquire into the 
history of that golden age when the 
primary significations of words were 
all sweetness and goodness, we will 
content ourselves with asking whe- 
ther Mr. Trench means that at the 
time when knave meant lad ; villain, 

asant; and crafty and cunning, 

nowledge and skill, there were no 
knaves or villains, craftiness or cun- 
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ning, in the world? For unless he 
means that, the whole argument 
drops to the ground. Unless men 
‘have dragged downwards with 
themselves,’ from a state in which 
these things did not exist, the words 
which they now employ to represent 
these debasing things, but which 
formerly represented things harm- 
less or virtuous, there is no further 
force or application in the illustra- 
tions selected than to show that, in 
sage of time, words have passed, 
ike other agencies, into new uses ; 
and if the things existed, it is really 
very unimportant, so far as the 
morality of the world is con- 
cerned, whether they were repre- 
sented by these oie or by other 
words, or had no words to represent 
them. We have no doubt that 
many words might be discovered 
which, on the other hand; have taken 
brevet rank, and may now be found 
employed in higher missions than 
were originally assigned to them ; 
but we lay no stress upon that as a 
counterpoise to Mr. Trench’s* in- 
stances, since we know that it is the 
inevitable destiny of all words, as 
they descend from their primary 
signification into colloquial use, to 
sink, if we may so describe it, to the 
level of common and universal re- 
quirements. And this downward 
tendency (to use our author’s word), 
instead of being a source of degrada- 
tion and debasement to a language, 
is, in truth, one of the most active 
means by which it is enriched, and 
by which words, in their original 
employment confined to the learned 
and the few, become at last the pro- 

rty of the many, to the manifest 
improvement and expansion, and in- 
creased power, variety, and flexibi- 
lity of the popular vocabulary. 

The word ‘maudlin’ supplies a spe- 
cial illustration of what we cannot 
but regard as a too exacting religious 
sensibility. 

And think you (he inquires) that the 
Magdalen could have ever given us 
‘maudlin’ in its present contemptuous 
application, if the tears of penitential 


weeping had been held in due honour in 
the world? 


The fallacy of the grounds upon 
which this question proceeds is, we 
think, apparent. Is it to be supposed 
that one man in a millionconnectsthe 
word ‘ maudlin’ with the Magdalen? 
or that any man uses it to the disho- 
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nour of penitential weeping? And if 
not,what becomes of the reproof con- 
veyed to the world for the accepted 
use of the word? The fact is that, 
like a multitude of other words, it 
came in course of the changes to 
which all words are subject, to have 
a different sense from its original 
sense. There is no profounder mys- 
tery in the matter, nor is it fairly 
susceptible of any other elucidation. 
It is not that the world is de- 
enerated, or that the word is 
egenerated, but that the word is 
wrested from its first signification, 
and otherwise applied, by the invad- 
ing practice of mankind—a case 
which is so very common, that, in- 
stead of pointing a particular moral, 
it only serves to show that, in treat- 
ing of the actual meaning of words, 
it is no longer safe to trust to their 
early associations or etymologies. 
The same assertion of man’s sin- 
fulness, as testified by his deteriora- 
tion of the uses of certain words, 
rvades the whole of this curious 
eg which, in spite of its spe- 
culations, is nevertheless full of 
a < and erudition, and written 
in the most charming, graceful, 
and suggestive spirit. e cannot 
enter into details. We can deal 
only with the general theory which 
asserts that men in attaching a 
lower sense to words than they 
originally bore, have thereby 
stam upon their language in- 
delible proofs of their own moral 
debasement. Against this theory 
it is enough that we enter our pro- 
test. We hold it to be a misdirec- 
tion of the eames to his audience, 
springing from his anxiety to turn 
the occasion to the el a well- 
intentioned piety. It is a sort of 
begging of the question of man’s 
i ess in a manner not to be 
expected from a logician or a philo- 
ist, 


r. Trench, we are bound tosay, 
is abundantly candid on the other 
side. If he traces the aberrations 
of a vicious kind which have taken 
place in words, he also shows 
that words have sometimes been 
rescued from evil meanings, and re- 
formed in their significations for the 
benefit of mankind. But the worst 
of his mode of treatment is, as we 
have already observed, that, in his 
eagerness to extract a general moral 


accidental circumstances, he 
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roves too much. If words have 
een redeemed to the side of virtue, 
it is the sanctifying influence of 
Christianity which has operated this 
salutary reformation in language ; 
and if they have been degraded to 
baser uses, it is the sinking of man 
into the abysses of sin, to which 
their degradation is to be ascribed. 
In brief, Mr. Trench looks upon 
language in this aspect as the move- 
able type of the moral world, and 
aa its changes, for good or 
evil, as proofs of the changes that 
take place in the heart and nature 
of man. To some extent this theory 
will hardly be disputed, nor, when 
he addresses it generally to an his- 
torical, contra-distinguished from a 
moral, review of the vicissitudes of 
words, are we in the least disposed 
to demur to his conclusions. But 
even here he is too refined, and 
cannot help mixing the action of the 
spiritual nature with the palpable 
pressure of outward causes. 

Seeing then [he observes] that lan- 
guage contains so faithful a record of 
the good and of the evil which in time 
past have been working in the minds of 
men, we shall not err if we regard it 
as a kind of moral barometer, which 
indicates and permanently marks the 
rise and fall of a nation’s life. To 
study a people’s language will be to 
study them, and to study them at best 
advantage, where they present them- 
selves to us under fewest disguises, most 
nearly as they are. 


We shall see in what manner he 
appeals to this ‘moral barometer,’ 
by one or two examples. Take the 
word ‘innocent,’ in a special sense, 
in which it is sometimes used, al- 
though this use of it is chiefly con- 
fined to uneducated people, as in Ire- 
land, where it is universal amongst 
the peasantry :— 

Must it not be confessed to be a strik- 
ing fact that exactly in the same way a 
person of deficient intellect is called an 
‘innocent ;’ that is, im nocens, one that 
does not hurt! so that this word as- 
sumes that the first and chief use men 
make of their intellectual powers will 
be to do hurt, that where they are wise, 
it will be to do evil. What a witness 
does human language here bear against 
human sin! 

The inference, to say the least 
of it, is strained. It is by no 
means a necessary consequence, 
because, out of a tenderness, which 

is pathetic in the earnestness of its 
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trust and sympathy, a person of 
deficient intellect is called an ‘ inno- 
cent,’ as being incapable of inflicting 
injury on others, that, therefore, the 
first and chief use of intellect is to 
do evil. Mr. Trench here confounds 
the power with the tendency to do 
evil, and throws out of view the im- 
a consideration, that if intel- 
ect has the power to do evil, it has 
also the power todo good. Healso 
overlooks the fact, that his argu- 
ment cuts both ways, and that the 
same word which implies the harm- 
lessness of a person of deficient in- 
tellect, also implies his incapacity 
for good. 

Again, take the Italian modern 
use of the words ‘ virtuoso’ and 
*cicerone. No wonder, exclaims 
Mr. Trench, that the Italians have 
supplied such beautiful statues and 
sculpture to our Great Exhibition, 
when they have degraded the word 
* virtuoso,’ or ‘the virtuous,’ to 
signify— 

One accomplished in painting, music, 
and sculpture, things which are the 
ornamental fringe of our life, but can 
never be made, without loss of all 
manliness of character, its main texture 
and woof,—not to say that excellence in 
these fine arts has been in too many 
cases divorced from all true virtue and 
worth ! 

And this, too, from a writer who 
has himself acquired no slight re- 

utation as a poet! He is still 
Sale upon the word ‘ cicerone’ :— 

How little the modern Italians live 
in the spirit of the ancient worthies, or 
reverence the greatest among them, 
we may argue from the fact, that they 
have been content to take the name of 
one among their noblest, and degrade it 
so far that every glib and loquacious 
hireling who shows strangers about their 
picture galleries and palaces and ruins 
is termed by them a ‘Cicerone,’ or a 
Cicero! 

We suspect Mr. Trench would be 
the first to cry out (and not without 
justice) against the modern Italians, 
if, instead of falling into the track 
of the rest of the world, they had 
remained as they were eighteen or 
nineteen hundred years ago, a petri- 
faction of ‘the spirit of their an- 
cient worthies.’ In that case, what 
would have become of the ennobling 
and purifying influences of Chris- 
tianity? What would the Italian 
language be, if the Italians of to-day 
were to live as the Romans did in 
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the days of the Triumvirate? If 
there be something to complain of 
(although we cannot see it) in the 
perversion of the name of Cicero, 
would it not be something still worse 
to revert to the age when neither 
the function of the cicerone—one 
of the many products of refinement 
and civilization—nor the popular 
taste nor intelligent curiosity which 
called it into existence, were 
amongst the attributes or character- 
istics of the conquerors of the world? 
We must take the bad with the 
good in these descending shifts and 
masquerades of language. We must 
compound for that which is objec- 
tionable on the score of morality or 
taste, by a reference to our large 
gains in other directions, the new 
domains of expression we have an- 
nexed to the old, and the advances 
made by the bulk of the populations 
in the acquisition of knowledge, 
through those increased facilities 
which have rendered language more 
plastic and available for common 
use. The severer judgment of the 
scholar may condemn as verbiage 
that undergrowth of words which 
threatens to choke up and im- 
poverish the great roots that have 
occupied the soil from the earliest 
times; he may apprehend wreck and 
disaster to the fixedness of language 
when he sees words loosened from 
their etymons, and left to drift upon 
the ocean at the mercy of wind and 
tide; and he is justified in every 
seasonable and reasonable attempt 
he makes to recal the true and pro- 
per use of words, and to reconcile 
current and established significa- 
tions with the sanctions of autho- 
rity. But it should not be forgotten 
in these laudable labours, that lan- 
e, like the arts and sciences, the 
modes and manners, the wants and 
uisitions it is expressly employed 

and expanded to give utterance to, 
is changeable and progressive. 
Change and progress are amongst 
its inevitable conditions. It is an 
essential law of language, that it 
shall be flexible and adaptive, taking 
the impress of the form and charac- 
teristics of the time; and however 
desirable it may be to regulate and 
restrain its extension within bounds 
that shall keep it comparatively 
ure and analogical, it is still more 
Suteahhe that it should be chartered 
with sufficient liberty to enable it to 
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embrace all the new demands that 
are made upon it from age to age. 
It is thus that language really be- 
comes, in a figurative sense, the 
depository of history. It is thus 
that the phraseology of one age 
differs from the phraseology of an- 
other, and that we are hence enabled 
to see reflected in the writings of 
Shakspeare and De Foe, and of the 
Wycherleys, the Steeles, and the 
Addisons, as in a mirror, not onl 

the vernacular idiom of the cial, 
but its moral and social peculiarities. 

When Mr. Trench comes to treat 
expressly of ‘ History in Words,’ he 
deals more largely and philosophi- 
call with his theme, and enforces 
with perspicuity the upward growth 
and grafting of languages, one with- 
in another, as conquest and inter- 
course led to the fusion of tongues, 
or the necessities of men acquired 
new forms and minuter shades of 
expression. We cannot have a 
better example than that of the 
gradual intermingling of the Nor- 
man and the Saxon. 

Take for example the relation in 
which the Saxon and Norman occupants 
of this land stood to one another. I 
doubt not that an account of this, in the 
main as accurate as it would be certainly 
instructive, might be drawn from an 
intelligent study of the contributions 
which they have severally made to the 
English language, as bequeathed to us 
jointly by them both. je ee 
indeed, is it hard to see why the lan- 
guage must contain such instruction as 
this, when we a little realize to ourselves 
the stages by which it has come down 
to us inits present shape. There was a 
time when the languages which the Saxon 
and the Norman severally spoke, existed 
each by the side of, but unmingled with, 
the other ; one, that of the small domi- 
nant class, the other that of the great 
body of the people. By degrees, how- 
ever, with the fusion of the two races, 
the two languages also fused into a third. 
At once there would exist duplicates for 
many things. But as in popular speech 
two words will not long exist side by 
side to designate the same thing, it be- 
came a question how the relative claims 
of the Saxon and Norman word should 
adjust themselves, which should remain, 
which should be dropped; or, if not 
dropped, should be transferred to some 
other object, or express some other rela- 
tion. ; . Evidently, when a 
word was often on the lips of one race, 
its equivalent seldom on those of the 
other, where it intimately cohered with 
the manner of life of the one, was only 
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remotely in contact with that of the 
other, where it laid strong hold on one, 
but slight on the other, the issue could 
not be doubtful. 

The ultimate settling down of this 
fermentation of words—the final de- 
posit,as it were—may betracedin the 
composite structure of the language 
transmitted to us from that agitated 
period. All our words of power 
and dignity, of state and honour, 
(with the single exception of the 
word ‘king,’ already noticed,) come 
down to us from the Normans— 
‘sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, 
royalty, homage, prince, duke, 
count, (‘earl,’ indeed, is Scandinavian, 
though he must borrow his ‘ coun- 
tess’ from the Norman,) chancellor, 
treasurer, palace, castle, hall, dome, 
and a multitude more.’ If on the 
one side, we have ali the articles of 
luxury, and chivalry, and personal 
adornment from the Norman, we 
have the broad basis of language, 
and therefore, the life of the Scaale, 
from the Saxon. 

The great features of nature, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the earth, the 
water, the fire, all the prime social rela- 
tions, father, mother, husband, wife, son, 
daughter, these are Saxon. The palace 
and the castle may have come to us from 
the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe 
far dearer names, the home, the hearth, 
the house, the roof. 

It is curious enough to follow out 
this train of comparisons. The in- 
struments for cultivating the earth, 
and the main products of the earth, 
are Saxon. The names of domestic 
animals also are Saxon, so long as 
they are alive; but the moment 
they are dead, and dressed for 
table, they become translated into 

Norman—‘a fact,’ observes Mr. 
Trench, ‘which we might have ex- 

ected beforehand; for the Saxon 

ind had the charge and labour of 
tending and feeding them, but only 
that they might appear on the 
table of his Norman lord.’ The 
Saxon ox, steer, and cow become 
converted into Norman beef—the 
Saxon calf into Norman veal— 
Saxon sheep into Norman mutton, 
and so on with swine and pork, 
deer, venison, fowl, and pullet, the 
single exception being in the case 
of bacon, ‘the only flesh which may 
have come within the reach of the 
poor Saxon hind.’ 

In penetrating the meanings of 
words, as drawn from their original 
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sources, for ‘ attestations of God's 
truth, and then some of the playings 
of the devil's falsehood,’ it appears 
to us that the result is obtained by 
a forcing process. Theword ‘plague,’ 
with the commentary attached to it, 
may be cited as an instance :— 
There are those who will not hear of 
great pestilences being God’s scourges 
of men’s sins; who fain would find out 
natural causes for them, and account for 
them by the help of these. I remember 
it was thus with too many during both 
our fearful visitations from the cholera, 
They may do so, or imagine that they 
do so; yet every time they yse the word 
‘plague,’ they implicitly own the fact 
which they are endeavouring to deny; 
for ‘plague’ means properly and accord- 
ing to its derivation, ‘blow,’ or ‘stroke ;’ 
and was a title given to these terrible 
diseases, because the great universal 
conscience of men, which is never at 
fault, believed and confessed that these 
were ‘strokes’ or ‘blows’ inflicted by 
God on a guilty and rebellious world. 


To seek for the will of God in the 
derivations of words, which are but 
the inventions of man to express 
his own sense of things, right or 
wrong, makes an appeal to our con- 
science, which our conscience com- 
mits no very great irreverence in 
rejecting. The ‘plague’ may be 
one of God’s punishments for the 
wickedness of man—we are not 
disputing that; but we cannot ac- 
cept as conclusive evidence of the 
divine wrath the nomenclature of 
past ages, when systematic investi- 
gation and discovery had developed 
none of the wonders of the heavens 
or the earth, when men believed in 
astrology and witchcraft, and as- 
cribed influences and agencies to the 
stars and the comets, which subse- 
quent knowledge has consigned to 
universal contempt. If we are to 
ground our faith on etymologies of 
this description, where are we to 
stop? If we are to resist as im- 
pious the inquiries of science into 
the physical causes of cholera, and 
to refuse to admit natural explana- 
tions of such scourges because they 
were formerly called by names which 
sprang out of the ignorance of our 
forefathers, there is scarcely a super- 
stition of the old times which, upon 
the same principle, we should not 
be justified in reviving. The argu- 
ment, in fact, taken as the enunci- 
ation of an article of philological 
faith, is neither more nor less than 
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an argument on behalf of super- 
stition. It is curious and full of 
strange and thoughtful matter, as 
indeed, the whole of this book is; 
but we submit that it is not only 
beside the purpose of the practical 
questions involved in the study of 
language, but that it puts a stamp 
upon popular superstitions, which it 
is much easier to give them than to 
fix the limits where this kind of 
reasoning is to end. The Irish have a 
still better, because less mischievous, 
etymological superstition about the 
word ‘blow,’ or ‘blast,’ which we 
may suggest by way of a pagan 
note to Mr. Trench’s derivation of 
the word ‘plague.’ They call ita 
‘puck.’ When one man strikes an- 
other in a half-playful, half-earnest 
way, they call it giving him a 
‘puck.’ The English reader, who 
has renounced his belief in the fairies, 
ever since their emigration under 
the Protestant rule of Elizabeth, 
might cudgel his brains a long time 
before he could trace this word to 
its etymon. Yet it has a very dis- 
tinct and highly poetical source. 
Whenever a blast of unkindly wind 
struck keenly upon a person's face, 
and produced a toothache, or an ear- 
ache, or a pain in the muscles, such 
as proceeds from cold or rheuma- 
tism, it was confidently believed by 
the peasantry that the said ‘blast’ 
was occasioned by no less a person- 
age than the fairy Puck, who, 
sweeping suddenly past, struck the 
doomed individual, out of a wicked 
frolic, in the face. Hence this 
‘blast’ or ‘ blow’ came to be called 
a ‘ puck,’ and hence the word ‘ puck’ 
glided into the common vocabulary, 
to signify a ‘ blow,’ in the ordinary 
sense. One superstition, we take 
it, is as good as another, and in this 
instance the weight of a simple and 
harmless imagination is certainly on 
the side of the Irish peasant. 

The volume is crowded with 
the fruits of extensive reading and 
research into the history and signi- 
ficance of words, and throws a broad 
light upon the structure and uses of 
language. As the subject is not laid 
down and followed out with the 
formality of a logical treatise, but 
taken up in a speculative and dis- 
cursive spirit, the treatment, full of 
examples and rich in lore of every 
kind, is suggestive of new views and 
theories, rather than decisive of 
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principles. If, however, it conducts 
us to no certain or defined general 
results, but keeps us loitering in the 
‘primrose paths of dalliance,’ we 
gather from the perusal a vast quan- 
tity of novel and striking materials, 
and feel that it has enlarged our 
information, extended our horizon 
of language, and instructed and ele- 
vated our sense of the importance 
and latent power of words. One 
of the objects Mr. Trench appears 
to have had in view was to trace 
words to their derivations, and to 
show how mistaken we are in our 
present use of them tested by that 
standard. In this inquiry, we suspect, 
le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Sup- 
pose our present use of words betrays 
aberrations from the root. What 
then? Does Mr.Trenchseriously pro- 
pose that we should relinquish our 
existing usages, and go back to the 
spring-head, to take up meanings 
which no longer, perhaps, possess 
a direct application, or which 
have grown obsolete by the fluctua- 
tions of manners, customs, and a 
thousand other causes? Does he 
think it desirable that we should 
eall a suffering man a passionate 
man; that we should say of a man 
who requites a benefit, that he re- 
sents it ; or of another who has done 
us kindnesses, that he is officious in 
our affairs, merely because we find 
these significations lying at the re- 
mote and dead roots of the words 


which we now employ in other sig- 
nifications? Surely a scheme so 
full of derangement and confusion 
could not be carried out without 
involving more mischief than benefit 


to the language. But the best an- 
swer to it is, that it is impracticable. 

We need not here repeat the 
opinions we have already expressed 
in a recent paper on the subject of 
etymology. Our real business with 
words lies much more with their 
present value than their distant 
roots. A knowledge of derivations 
is always useful, and should never be 
underrated as an important branch 
of the study of language in its 
history and structure; but a con- 
stant appeal to etymology, as the 
strict test of the true use of words, 
is only calculated to perplex and 
confound, and ultimately to mislead. 
In its collateral relation to words, 
and its general influence upon the 


genius of a language, etymology ex- 
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ercises indispensable force; but we 
must limit its authority within the 
bounds which custom and necessity 
prescribe, or we shall find ourselves 
running the risk of retrograding 
instead of advancing. Even Mr. 
Trench himself, staunch an advocate 
as he is for the ‘undefiled well,’ 
admits that words must sometimes 
take the colour of the circumstances 
through which the stream runs. 

It is no necessity that a word should 
always be considered to root itself in its 
etymology, and to draw its life-blood 
from thence. It may so detach itself from 
this as to lave a right to be regarded 
independently of it. Thus it was a piece 
of ethical prudery, and an ignorance 
of the laws which govern the formation 
and use of words, in the early Quakers, 
when they refused to employ the names 
commonly given to the days of the 
week, and substituted for these, ‘first 
day,’ ‘second day,’ and so on; and 
this, on the ground that it became not 
Christian men to give so much sanction 
to idolatry as was involved in Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, as though 
every time they spoke of Wednesday, 
they would be doing some honour to 
Woden, of Thursday to Thor, and Friday 
to Freya, and thus with the rest. But 
these names of the days of the week had 
long left their etymologies behind, and 
quite disengaged themselves from them. 
Nor, had these precisians in speech been 
consistent, could they have stopped 
where they did; every new acquaintance 
with the derivation or primary use of 
words would have brought them into 
new embarrassment, would have re- 
quired them still further to purge their 
speech. ‘To charm,’ ‘to fascinate,’ ‘ to 
enchant,’ would have been no longer 
lawful words for those who had outlived 
the belief in magic; nor ‘lunacy’ nor 
* lunatic’ for such as did not believe that 
the moon had anything to do with 
mental unsoundness. 

We could not desire to see the 
whole —— of the imperative 
and binding authority of etymology 
more satisfactorily disposed of than 
Mr. Trench has done it in this lucid 
passage. 

We may now pass, without further 
— to some of his derivations. 

e word ‘ pagan,’ and how it came 
to be applied to heathens, is a bit of 
history preserved in the amber of 
language. 

Many of us no doubt are aware that 
the word ‘pagani,’ derived from ‘ pagus,’ 
a village, signifies properly the dwellers 
in hamlets and villages, as distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of towns 
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and cities; and the word was so used, 
and without any religious significance, 
in the earlier periods of the Latin lan- 
guage. But how came it first to be 
employed as equivalent to ‘ heathen,’ to 
be applied to those yet alien from the 
faith? It was in this way. 

Simply enough: Christianity first 
fixed itself in the cities and centres 
of intelligence; and the outlying 
villagers, being the last to receive 
it, were designated as heathens, and 
so heathens and pagans came to be 
convertible terms. The formation 
of Anglia from the Angles, and of 
England out of Angleland, are fami- 
liar instances. 

The following belongs to another 
and no less interesting branch of the 
inquiry, in which the author traces 
familiar articles of every-day use to 
the bay whence they were ori- 
gin y derived. The list might 

increased by many additions,— 
such as the sedan-chair, which may 
et be seen in the silent streets of 
ath,—but our space will not allow 
us to indulge in this pleasant lore. 

You will often be able to glean know- 
ledge from the names of things, if not as 
important as that I have just been speak- 
ing of, yet curious and interesting. 
What a record of inventions lies in the 
names which so many articles bear, of 
the place from which they first came, or 
the person by whom they were first in- 
vented. The ‘bayonet’ tells us that it 
was first made at Bayonne,—‘ cambrics’ 
that they came from Cambray,—‘damask’ 
from Damascus,—‘arras’ from the city 
of that name,—‘cordwain’ from Cordova, 
—‘currants’ from Corinth,—the ‘guinea’ 
that it was originally coined out of gold 
brought from the African coast so called. 
Such, indeed, is the manufacturing pro- 
gress of England, that we now send out 
calicoes and muslins to India and the 
East ; yet the words give standing wit- 
ness that we once imported them from 
thence ; for ‘ calico’ is from Calicut, and 
‘muslin’ from Moussul, a city in Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Amongst other curiosities of lan- 
guage noticed by Mr. Trench, is the 
desynonymizing process by which 
two words are formed out of one by 
merely shifting the accent,—such as 
‘ divers’ and ‘ divérse,’ ‘cénjure’ and 
‘conjure, ‘Antic’ and ‘antique,’ 
*himan’ and ‘ himane,’ ‘ géntle’ and 
‘gentéel;’ or by giving a full or a short 
sound of the syllables, as in ‘spirit’ 
and ‘spright,’ ‘ courtesy’ and ‘curt- 
sey,’ ‘personality’ and ‘ personalty;’ 
or by dropping a syllable, as ‘his- 
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tory’ ‘story,’ ‘etiquette’ ‘ticket,’ 
*eremite’ ‘ hermit,’ ‘estate’ ‘ state;’ 
or by laying more or less stress on 
the close, as ‘ regiment’ ‘ regimen,’ 
‘bite’ ‘bit,’ ‘borne’ ‘born.’ Ex- 
amples of these and other desynony- 
mizing processes might be accumu- 
lated almost without end. 

Mr. Trench holds rather a re- 
markable doctrine upon this desyno- 
nymizing operation, which resembles, 
in its effect, the action of water upon 
a soft stone, making it porous, and 
melting it away into fragments. He 
imagines a particular epoch in the 
history of every language when this 
operation begins ; it is just at that 
point when society, advancing from 
a simple to a more cultivated state, 
finds that it has two or more words 
to express the same thing, and be- 
thinks itself that this superfluous 
vocabulary is a waste of its resources. 
Unappropriated thoughts want to 
find utterance, and accordingly, 
words that had hitherto been re- 
garded as equivalent or synonymous, 
come to be discriminated in use, 
and employed to express different 
things. But he does not give us 
an example, nor point out any 
period when words were considered 
equivalent, which now bear different 
significations. The whole question 
rests upon this—was there ever such 
a period in the history of language P 
A few casual examples, if such there 
be, will not satisfy this question. 
In order to establish the case, it is 
necessary that the presence of syno- 
nyms should be traced through the 
texture of the language. The fact 
is more important than it may ap- 
pear at first sight; since, if wo 
were ever held to be strictly equiva- 
lent, or synonymous, and were after- 
wards drafted into other uses, we 
should = —— to = _— clearly 
the machine y whic e 
was shaped aoe craton 
embarras des richesses in which it 
commenced — a primal time of 
language in which we acknowledge 
we do not believe. We believe 
rather that synonyms multiply, or 
rather the tendency to them deve- 
lops itself more urgently, as the arts 
of life work out recombinations of 
old materials, and throw up new 
designs and forms that closely re- 
semble each other, yet have essen- 
tial points of difference; that with 
science and civilization come in a 
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greater variety of uses of the same 
things, and an increasing necessity 
for a more extended and accurate 
vocabulary to express the intimate 
dissimilarities of similar objects ; 
that new states of being, new feel- 
ings, new and slight distinctions, 
grow up, which demand new words 
very like each other; that whole clus- 
ters and families of words, bearing 
much the same meanings, become 
indispensable to express the compli- 
cated wants, aalimen, and re- 
sources of a life of luxury, and the 
high training of the faculties: and 
we believe, on the other hand, that 
the early age of language, like the 
early life of man, consisted of the 
expression of the simplest necessi- 
ties ; that radicals were found nearly 
sufficient in the beginning; that 
progress began from the root; and 
that language grew up, like the 
spreading tree, with the populations, 
the knowledge, and the inter-rela- 
tions of the globe. We grant that 
it is the function of later and more 
cultivated ages to separate and fix 
more clearly the distinctions be- 
tween words, if that may be regarded 
as a desynonymizing process; but 
the creation of ~ words, _ its 
synonymizing tendency, is also an- 
dhe Tenetion of og ages, which 
goes on at a much faster rate. What 
we contend for, in fine, is this—that 
in the early times there were fewer 
words exactly, or nearly equivalent, 
than there are now. 

With one passage more we must 
dismiss a book, which, although we 
have ventured to dissent from it, 
here and there, on some incidental 
points, we have read with the highest 
admiration of the mass of erudition it 
contains, and the inquiring spirit by 
which it is pervaded. The torm of 
lectures into which it is thrown may 
account for the desultory nature of 
the treatment to which we have 
alluded ; desultory, however, only 
in the teeming exuberance of its 
illustrations, and the overflowing of 
knowledge ; for the subject is care- 
fully divided, and closely investi- 
gated throughout. If we have ex- 
"ee a wish that the investigation 

been conducted exclusively in 
reference to language, apart from 
the religious teaching Mr. Trench 
has extracted from it, we are, at the 
same time, ready to concede that 
the author's profession affords him 
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a justification on that ground, which 
could not be set up by a lay writer ; 
and the best proof we can give of 
our general impression of the merits 
of the book, is the unusual length 
of commentary into which it has 
seduced us. Its paramount charm 
and value consist in its suggestive- 
ness. 

Referring to the new scheme, 
called ‘phonetic spelling,’ by which it 
is proposed that all words should be 
spelt as they are sounded, Mr. Trench 
observes that the gains of adopting 
such a plan would be insignificantly 
small, and the losses enormously 

eat; and that, after all, it would be 

abour thrown away, as pronunci- 
ation, upon which it is founded, is 
constantly altering, so that the new 
mode of spelling would speedily be 
out of date, or he subject to corre- 
sponding fluctuations. But this is 
the least of the objections against its 
adoption. 

The far deeper and more serious one 
is, that in innumerable instances it 
would obliterate altogether those clear 
marks of birth and parentage which, if 
not all, yet so many of our words bear 
now upon their very fronts, or are ready 
upon a very slight interrogation, to de- 
clare to us. Words have now an ances- 
try; and the ancestry of words, as of 
men, is often a very noble part of them, 
making them capable of great things, 
because those from whom they were de- 
rived have done great things before them. 
Words are now a nation, grouped into 
families, some smaller, some larger ; this 
change would go far to reduce them toa 
wild and barbarous horde. 

This is finely expressed, and con- 
tains an elementary truth of the 
highest value. Let us by all means 
preserve in our words the lineaments 
of their origin; for although we 
may put them to new uses, some- 
times worse, sometimes better, than 
they were first employed in, it is 
well always to keep up their forms 
and complexions, that we may re- 
tain the traditions associated with 
them, and be enabled to take in 
all the meanings we can thus trace 
upwards through their genealogies. 
But phonetic spelling would obli- 
terate all distinctive and heredi- 
tary features, kill the living principle 
of the word, and make it a mere 
senseless sign, subject to all the mu- 
tations unavoidably consequent upon 
a system that aead attempt to 
follow the caprices of pronunciation. 
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HISTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR.* 


WE earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 


character.—TZhe Times, October 17. 


Cuapter II. 


paar all the powers of govern- 
ment —that the threats of its 
displeasure — that its promises of 
favour and patronage, and other 
bribes of a different and still grosser 
kind, co-operating with domestic 
prejudices and enmities, with the 
zeal of old foes and the rancour of 
old friends—should have failed, not 
to ruin, but merely to prevent the 
election into parliament of one man, 
was an unprecedented fact in the 
history of Austrian administration. 
Unprecedented as it was, this fact 
became the more significant and 
startling from that man’s circum- 
stances and past career. He derived 
his influence neither from birth nor 
wealth. The name of Kossuth was 
not connected with the insurrections 
and victories of ancient times, and 
he who bore it lacked the means 
to purchase the support of a faction. 
Raised to notoriety by a course of 
persecutions which were as impru- 


larity was proportionate to the un- 
popularity of the government. He 
represented, not his own interests or 
the interests of a class or an order, but 
the disaffection and opposition which 
were rife in all orders and classes 
against the Austrian system of ad- 
ministration. His election by the 
most important of the Hungarian 
comsbien thewedthabtaesdindiilion 
had awakened to a consciousness of 
its intensity, and that Louis Kossuth 
could command the suffrages, and 
rely on the support, of the franklins, 
the magnates, and even of the serfs 
of Hungary, so long as he could give 
voice to their feelings, and demand 
the redress of grievances which all 
felt, though none could state them 
so well. 

Facts like these were not lost on 
the Austrian government, which for 
once was open to the signs of the 
time. A last attempt was made to 
defeat opposition by concessions. 
The demands of that opposition were 
clear and well defined. The protec- 
tion of native interests, the reform 


dent as they were unjust, his popu- 


* The first chapter of the War in Hungary has, among others, elicited some 
remarks from an able and earnest correspondent, who signs himself ‘ Philo- 
Magyar.’ 

The substance of his remonstrance is, that we have assumed a dislogistic tone 
with regard to Mr. Kossuth generally ; that we treat the allegation of his having, 
in early life, embezzled money as ‘ debateable ground ;’ whereas, the contrary is as- 
serted by Count Vay ; and that it is hardly fair to circulate the accusation, without 
the denial thereof. 

We desire to be just to all parties, but historical justice is incompatible with the 
concealment of historical facts. To the best of our conviction, it is a fact that Mr. 
Kossuth was accused of the facts we mentioned. Thus much has formerly been 
admitted, even by his friends in this country, and the assertion, though frequently 
contradicted, has never been disproved. Count Vay's letter proves merely that gen- 
tleman’s ignorance of the affair in question, while, in allusion to another transaction, 
he asserts, what we now must needs believe, on his statement, namely—that Mr. 
Kossuth was, at one time, addicted to gambling. We leave ‘ Philo-Magyar’ to 
decide whether or not this new accusation—which we never made—is likely to in- 
validate the former imputation. We beg also to refer ‘ Philo-Magyar’ to J. E. 
Horn’s book, in two volumes, on Mr. Kossuth. [Leipzig: Wigand. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate.] Herr Horn is Kossuth’s warmest friend and admirer, but 
still, in his first volume, page 26, he tells an anecdote of him and the Countess 
Szdpari, which, if it proves nothing else, will, at least, show to ‘ Philo-Magyar’ 
that on the subject in question there are two opinions, even among Mr. Kossuth’s 
own countrymen and warmest admirers. 

As to the rest of ‘ Philo-Magyar’s’ charges, we must refer him to the continuation 
of this history. At present we can only assure him, that the part of Kossuth’s speech 
we quoted in the second column of page 496, of our November number, was rather 
meant to illustrate the extreme folly of the Austrian government, than to hint at 
any preconcerted plan at insurrection on the part of Mr, Kossuth, 
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of municipal institutions, and the 
ascendancy of Magyarism, had fre- 

uently but vainly been asked at 
the hands of the King of Hungary. 
It was now resolved to comply with 
the two former of these requests, 
and by this compliance to obtain 
the remission of the third. For 
the ascendancy of Magyarism im- 
plied not only the paramount domi- 
nion of the Magyars over the con- 
quered races, but their adminis- 
trative independence from Austria. 
While concentration was the object 
of the Austrian policy, the Hunga- 
rians strove for separation, and a 
division of all but the form of their 
allegiance. This, then, was the real 
question at issue between Austria 
and Hungary. 

On the 12th of November, 1847, 
the Diet met at Pressburg, and the 
Emperor and Kin erdinand 
opened its proceedings by an address 
in the Magyar language. The im- 
mediate effect of this manceuvre ex- 
ceeded even the boldest hopes of 
those who had advised it. The 
members of the two Houses were 
frantic in their enthusiasm, and old 
grey-haired men were seen to weep 
with joy. For this was the first 
time during three hundred years a 
King of one addressed the 
Estates in their mother tongue. The 
ss sepmen which accompanied his 
address were liberal in the extreme: 


they ene the demands of the 


reformers, for by them the attention 
of the Diet was directed to the very 
reforms which the opposition had for 
many years sought to force upon the 
government at Vienna, and its par- 
tisans in Hungary. An equitable 
distribution of public burdens; the 
more efficient representation of the 
cities, free districts, and chapters; 
the abolition of the customs’ line 
between Austria and Hungary; the 
improvement of internal communi- 
cations, such as the navigation on 
the Theiss and the construction of 
the Fiume railway, important be- 
cause it connected the fertile plains 
of Hungary with the Adriatic,— 
these and other alleviations, conces- 
sions, and means of improvement, 
were offered by the Austrian cabinet. 
In 1837, the least of these proposi- 
tions would have sufficed to satisfy 
the moderate desires of the Hunga- 
rian reformers, and to convert their 
opposition into the stanchest con- 
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servatism. But in 1847 the party 
of progress had become reckless 
by Teameetnent. The very con- 
cessions of the government stimu- 
lated them to fresh exertions. 
Hence the address which Mr. Kos- 
suth was instructed to write in reply 
to the royal speech, acknowledged 
and accepted all the government had 
offered, but it also adduced fresh 
grievances and advocated further 
reforms. It is true that this ad- 
dress was violently opposed by the 
Conservatives in the oer ouse, 
and that the Board of Magnates 
condemned it altogether; but the 
result was, that the Estates of Hun- 
gary returned no answer whatever 
to the Royal speech, and that it re- 
quired an extraordinary, explana- 
tory, and exculpatory message, to 
obtain the usual vote of thanks from 
the two houses. 

The same spirit of determined, 
uncompromising opposition per- 
vaded all other debates and trans- 
actions of the Diet. The govern- 
ment plan of superseding the lord- 
lieutenants of the counties by 
special commissioners, whom the 
minister appointed, and who were 
removable at his pleasure, was as- 
sailed by Mr. Kossuth and the rest 
of the liberal deputies. A more 
equitable distribution of the taxes 
and imposts was moved by Bartho- 
lomew Szemere, and supported by 
Count Szechenyi. With respect 
to the county rates, it was resolved 
that these rates should not for the 
future be borne exclusively by the 
serfs and their liberated ncledinate, 
but also by the Magyar franklins, 
whom, by a strange perversity of 
language, the Hungarians designate 
by the name of ‘ noblemen,’ whereas, 
in reality, their aristocracy is small 
in numbers, and a distinct and sepa- 
rate body from the large mass of 
the Magyar franklins or freeholders. 
These—who had never before taken 
their part in the burdens of the 
state, while, with many exclusive 
rights and privileges, they owned 
only the duty of insurrection, that is 
to say, the duty of doing military 
service in defence of Hungary and 
Austria— were now for the first 
time called upon, not only to impose 
taxation, but also to take their share 
of the burden. The abolition of the 
‘censur’ of printed books and papers 
was likewise moved by Mr. Kossuth 
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in the lower House, and supported in 
the House of Magnates f Count 
Louis Batthyanyi and Bishop Lo- 
novics, who quoted the liberal reform 
movement which the Pope Pius IX. 
headed in Italy. Thus supported, 
Mr. Kossuth’s motion was referred 
to a committee of the lower House. 
The completion and more perfect 
effectuation of the abolition of feudal 
burdens was brought forward by 
Gabriel Lonyay, who entreated the 
Diet tc make the acceptation of the 
fine, if offered by the serfs, compul- 
sory to the lords of the manor. 
After a protracted debate, the house 
accepted G. Lonyay’s motion, and 
the abolition of urbarial burdens and 

rsonal servitude, which the last 
Diet had commenced, was finally 
decreed on the 6th December, 1847. 

In the first weeks of 1848 the two 
houses discussed the propriety of 
introducing measures for the propa- 
gation of the Magyar language. It 
was resolved to extend and enforce 
the laws which had been passed on 
former occasions, and it was finally 
enacted that documents drawn up 
in any but the Magyar language 
should be void and null. If this 
resolution had tended to exclude the 
German language only, it might be 
considered as an act of prudent re- 
sistance against the encroachments 
of a foreign minority; but it was 
aggressive likewise. The various 
conquered and dependent races 
which lived amidst and around the 
Magyars, clung as tenaciously to 
their own idioms and languages as 
the Magyars did to theirs ; and the 
pious spirit of nationality with which 
the latter sought to protect their 
language and national customs 
against the aggressions of the Ger- 
man, animated the Servians, Wal- 
lachs, Croats, and other subdivisions 
of the great Sclavonian family, to 
defend their languages and manners 
against the Germans and against 
the Magyars. It is true that, ina 
country like Hungary, the question 
might naturally arise, which of the 
many idioms oughttobethe dominant 
official or diplomatic language? The 
Magyars, ae claimed the preroga- 
tive of imposing theirs, were in a mi- 
nority if compared to the bulk of the 
population of Hungary, but as a 
race, compared to other races, they 
were in a majority—that is to say, 
there were in Hungary about seven 
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millions of Magyars, while neither 
the Serbs, nor the Wallachs, nor the 
Croats or Slowaks, reached so high 
a fi The Magyars, although 
vastly inferior to the aggregate 
amount of non-Magyars, out-num- 
bered each of the other tribes. De- 

uties from Croatia and from other 

clavonian counties sat in the 
Hungarian Diet; and these deputies, 
who knew little of the Magyar lan- 
guage, protested against its supre- 
macy, and insisted on speaking in 
Latin, which for many centuries 
had been the lingua franca of their 
mixed nationalities. 

The introduction of the Magyar 
language into the non- Magyar coun- 
ties was an act of oppression. The 
purposes of a liberal government 
would have been much better served, 
if the Hungarian Diet had acquiesced 
in the use of all idioms and languages 
which were represented on Hun- 
garian ground; if some linguistic 
proficiency had been made obliga- 
tory on their officials and judges, and 
if, by the cultivation of polite arts 
and sciences in the Magyar language, 
they had sought to absorb rather 
than to suppress the Sclavonic and 
Daco-Roman idioms. These are the 
means by which the English language 
has been spread among all thenations 
of the earth, and the races which 
we conquered have been the more 
eager to adopt our language, from 
the respect we showed to their na- 
tional peculiarities. The Magyars 
were strangers to this British tole- 
rance, and this the more, since their 
own linguistic enthusiasm was of 
recent date. The arbitrary decrees 
by which the Diet of 1847-48 
sought to suppress the Sclavonie 
dialects, served still further to exas- 

rate the non-Magyar population 
in Hungary, and the inhabitants of 
Croatia and Transylvania, and to 
"saga their minds for a secession 
rom and an insurrection against the 
encroachments of Magyar supre- 
macy. 

The Diet was still oceupied with 
these, and with some other restrictive 
measures, against the inhabitants of 
Croatia, when the news of the third 
French revolution came to Press- 
burg. The manner in which that 
news acted upon almost all countries 
of Europe must be fresh in the re- 
collection of every one. The intelli- 
gence of the sudden overthrow of 
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the Orleans dynasty was discredited 
at first hearing, and when doubt be- 
came impossible, men looked at one 
another with pale blank faces, in- 
uiring: what next?—like those that 
d noroom for rejoicing in the face 
of an awfuldanger. In almost allcon- 
tinental countries, the liberal party 
thought the moment Some for 
obtainingsomeconcessions from those 
in power, but in place of the liberal 
concessions which they demanded, 
they wereoverwhelmed with a radical 
revolution. So faint-hearted and 
trembling were the rulers of Europe 
in those awful days, so vacillating 
were their resolves, and so self-de- 
feating their policy, that the large 
mass of disorderly and restless per- 
sons which agitates at the bottom of 
all political societies, was provoked to 
acts of aggression against the autho- 
rities, which acts, when net resented, 
were succeeded by other deeds of 
greater violence, until within a few 
weeks after the flight of Louis 
Philippe of Orleans from Paris, there 
was no continental capital without 
its riots. Nor was there any conti- 
nental prince whose pusillanimity 
did not swell the riots into revolts. 
In those days of frantic excitement, 
even the better part of the population 
wasexasperated by the concentration 
of large bodiesof troops, which, either 
assailing orassailed,were alwayscom- 
pelled to retreat from the fury of the 
unleashed passions of the populace. 
The princes stood alone; for their 
servants, who had used them as in- 
struments for the object of their 
irresponsible sway, took to flight 
when they ought to have sealed 
the sincerity of their principles and 
the loyalty of their attachment, with 
the blood they had so often boasted 
they were —— to shed for their 
masters. And those masters, who 
were, for the most part, utter stran- 
gers to the wishes and the necessities 
of their peoples—who had foolishly 
believed that the cry for indepen- 
dence and self-government ema- 
nated only from a small number 
of factious persons, were terrified 
to see all ranks, all classes, all 
ages—rich and poor, high and low, 
men, women, and even children, 
arrayed against them, and demand- 
ing that as their right, which even 
the boldest, a few short months 
before, would have blushed to solicit 
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asagrace. Deserted by their favour- 
ites, abandoned by their troops—the 
roar of an angry multitude swelling 
on their ears, and with their mind’s- 
eve fixed on that old man, whom 
the execration of a nation hunted 
to the shores of the ocean, and 
across the channel; or worse, on that 
king of the same country, whose head 
fell on the Place de “Greve amidst 
the yells of a brutalized mob— 
these princes resisted no demand, 
resigned all power of government, 
and clutched with an eager and 
trembling grasp the crumbs which 
fell from the table of the dema- 
gogues and leaders of the day. 

If this was the conduct of men, 
some of whom, though they lacked 
all public virtues, were renowned 
for the talents which adorn the lives 
of persons in a private capacity ; 
what was to be expected from a 
— such as Ferdinand of Austria? 
‘or that unfortunate emperor has 
justly been said to want not only 
the qualities of a regent, but also 
that moderate degree of common 
sense of which his meanest function- 
aries could boast. Ferdinand, the 
Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, had been subject to vari- 
ous ailments from his infancy. His 
education was neglected, his atten- 
tion confined to boyish pleasures and 
sports, and from his first assumption 
of the crown of Hungary, to the day 
on which he resigned the empire in 
favour of his aan he was accus- 
tomed to obey rather than to com- 
mand. It is said of him (and there is 
noreason to disbelieve the statement) 
that he would frequently burst into 
tears when opposed in his wishes by 
those among his subjects who sur- 
rounded hisperson; and that the only 
occasion on which he had recourse to 
his prerogative of irresponsible sway, 
was an act of rebellion against the 
dictates of his chef de cuisine and 
his physician. This prince, whose 
life fad passed among his birds and 
flowers, who had hitherto obediently 
and placidly performed the functions 
of an imperial dummy—the only ones 
which were ever askedat his hands— 
was in March, 1848, pushed forward 
by his relatives and councillors to 
receive and pacify the impetuous 
deputations from the inhabitants of 
his capital, of his provinces, and 
enualeals, which thronged the 
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halls, and obstructed one another 
on the stairs of the imperial palace ; 
while around, in the narrow streets 
and squares of the city of Vienna, 
there moved animpatientandclamor- 
ous populace, whilethe eae 
citizens re-echoed from the Freyung, 
and the shouts of thousands of men 
_and women from the suburbs and the 
country rent the air. The depu- 
tations, whose unceremonious pre- 
sence and excited bearing paralysed 
the shattered nerves of the mo- 
narch, belaboured his ears with 
splendid phrases, and _ sounding 
words of remonstrance. But amidst 
the throng, there appeared some 
men of Hungary, who uttered no 
complaints of past misrule, or re- 
monstrances against present oppres- 
sion, but deliberate, specified de- 
mands for the emperor to grant, or 
refuse at his peril. 

When the Pressburg Diet re- 
ceived the first intelligence of the 
revolution in France, the news was 
accompanied by a sudden fall of 
the funds. Hungary had too long 
and too painfully suffered from 
financial mismanagement, and the 
depreciation of Austrian notes, not 
to be alive to the fear of another 
State bankruptcy like those of 
1811 and 1814. A revolution in 
France might lead to another Euro- 
pean war, and with it to another 
Austrian bankruptcy. For the 
finances of that empire, which, in 
the campaigns against Napoleon and 
after them, had been re-established 
at the expense of the nation, were 
not by any means improved by a 
peace of thirty years. What then 
could be expected when armaments 
and foreign expeditions were brought 
to bear upon them? Moved by 
these considerations, and supported 
by the financial panic which prevailed 
throughout Hungary, a committee 
of inquiry into the affairs of the 
Austrian Bank was demanded by 
the member for the city of Raab, 
(M. Balogh) and supported by L. 
Madarass and Szentkirflji. Mr. 
Kossuth was generally expected to 
speak in favour of the motion, but 
to the surprise of the lower House, 
he opposed it, in a speech which has 
justly been considered as a pronun- 
ciamento of the new direction at 
which he aimed in the conduct of 
the affairs of Hungary. 
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He thanked the member for Raab 
for his zeal, but doubted its judi- 
ciousness. The want of confidence 
which had been shown within the 
last few days would suffice to warn 
the government, that a candid state- 
ment of the financial condition of 
the country was a matter of absolute 
necessity. Besides, the funds had 
been lower in 1830 than at the 
present season, and the Austrian 
Bank was in danger only if the 
government of Vienna persisted in 
its traditional policy. If that policy 
were reformed, to meet the neces- 
sities of the time, the bank was 
safe. It was to this point that Mr. 
Kossuth sought to direct the atten- 
tion of the house. A radical reform 
was wanted. The future of Hun- 
gary was safe, if it were possible to 
animate her constitutional forms 
with the breath of life; and, to 
effect this, it was necessary to 
change the absolutism, which pre- 
vailed in the other Austrian pro- 
vinces, into a constitutional govern- 
ment. Unless this be done, unless 
Austria discard the arbitrary spirit 
which pervades her councils, all the 
generous energies and talents of the 
Hungarian legislators are wasted in 
vain endeavours. And their endea- 
vours must needs be vain, wzless 
they are supported by the loyal de- 
clarations of the various nations of 
Austria. 

An address to this effect was pro- 
posed by Mr. Kossuth, and immedi- 
ately accepted by the lower House, 
and, although the Magnates endea- 
voured to obstruct its progress, it 
was resolved to send the documenty 
and with it a deputation of eighty 
members, to Vienna. This depu- 
tation, supported by from 250 to 
300 of the clients and followers of 
the Diet, embarkedon the 14th March 
on a steamer, which bore them to 
Vienna, where Mr. Kossuth’sspeech, 
and the contents of the an 
had some days previously been pub- 
lished by the newspapers. Their ob- 
ject was known to the inhabitants of 
the capital, who for the last two days 
had from petty riots gradually and 
almost insensibly proceeded to a re- 
volution. The eeneten deputies 
landed amid the frantic acclamations 
of an excited crowd, who, true to the 
German idiosyncrasy which still 
pervades the Viennese, admired the 
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waving plumes, the laced attilas or 
coats of the new comers, while they 
took a delight in cheering the guests 
with the Gasrer ery of ‘Eljén!’ 
Louis Kossuth, in particular, the 
patriot and liberator, was the object 
of their reverence and vociferous ad- 
miration. Hemmed in on all sides 
by the crowd of armed citizens and 
students, fashionably dressed women, 
soldiers, labourers, and loungers, 
who filled the narrow streets; 
pa by many arms, and greeted 

y a thousand voices, he was all but 
borne along to the emperor's palace, 
where the address was duly read, 
while aninstant reply was demanded 
by the impatient crowd which filled 
the Franzensplatz and the Freyung. 
The formal expressions of the ad- 
dress were more fully interpreted 
by the speaker of the deputation. 
A separation of the government, 
the administration, and the finances 
of Hungary from those of Austria 
was demanded. The unfortunate 

rince knew not how torefuse. He 
intimated his consent, when, in 
the last moment, his relatives inter- 
fered, advising him rather to resist, 
and risk all, than to pronounce the 
virtual independence and secession 
of the Hungarian kingdom. Thus 
placed between two conflicting wills, 
the monarch, in his tribulation, 
found, for the first time, the energy 
to oppose the behest of those who had 
hitherto swayed his own, and who, 
he justly considered, had placed him 
in a very painful and dangerous po- 
sition. ‘Am I, or am I not, the so- 
vereign of this country?’ was his 

ply to the Austrian archdukes, 
who thereupon retired, and con- 
sulted how by secret intrigues 
they might prevail against the em- 
peror’s weakness and the strength 
of the Hungarians. These latter 
left the presence with a gracious, 
and, as events proved, with a sincere 
assurance, that all their demands 
should be complied with. The Pa- 
latine was forthwith instructed to 
command the formation of a sepa- 
rate and responsible Hungarian 
cabinet, under the presidency of 
the Count Louis Batthyanyi, and 
the Hungarian deputation returned 
to Pressburg in a state of great 
excitement, and with the wildest 
hopes of the future. It was on the 
occasion of this two days’ sojourn at 
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Vienna, that Mr. Kossuth held ‘the 
crowns of Austria in his hand.’ Ex- 
travagant as this assertion of his 
may seem, it is not an empty boast. 
So violent was the excitement of the 
Viennese ; so great was their desire 
to imitate the example set to them 
by the population of Paris, and so 
hopelessly panic-struck and para- 
lysed were all the organs of govern- 
ment, that a much smaller popularity 
than that which Kossuth enjoyed, if 
directed against the throne of Aus- 
tria, would have sufficed to over- 
throw it. As it was, the Hungarian 
agitator had to use all the powers 
of his oratory to calm and pacify the 
population of Vienna. If compliance 
with his demands had been refused, 
he had the power, and perhaps the 
will, to consign the Habsburgs to 
the fate which befel the members of 
the Orleans family. 

In the interval between the depar- 
ture of the Hungarian deputation for 
Vienna, and their return to Press- 
burg, Mr. Kossuth’s speech on Ba- 
logh’s motion had done its work at 
Pesth. The cities of Buda and Pesth, 
the real capitals of Hungary, and the 
centre of its administration, while 
they applauded Mr. Kossuth’s > 
were nevertheless dissatisfied with 
his address to the king, the real 
bearings of which they were unable 
toappreciate. The radical members 
of the aristocracy and of the learned 
professions, aakiaal with the stu- 
vere of the Pesth university, held 
tumultuous meetings, and agreed on 
forcing the Diet into a more decided 
line of action, or, if that were —- 
sible, to send a deputation of their 
own to Vienna, there to demand an 
independent cabinet, annual parlia- 
ments, liberty of the press and of 
religion, an amnest or the poli- 
tical prisoners, and various other 
concessions, which My. Kossuth’s 
deputation was just then in the 
act of obtaining. The news of the 
Vienna riots, and of their success, 
added to the enthusiasm, and sti- 
mulated the courage of these re- 
formers. Violent speeches were 
made. Printing presses were seized 
and used for a practical demonstra- 
tion of the liberty of the press. The 
Guildhall at Pesth was surrounded, 
and the magistrates compelled to 
sign the petitions of the radicals and 
to adopt dreir demands. Vast crowds 
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of the populace appeared before the 
gates of the fortress of Buda, de- 
manding the instant liberation of 
Michael Stancsics, a state prisoner. 
The populace were unarmed, whilst 
the fortress was strongly garri- 
soned, and provided with a formi- 
dable complement of artillery in a 
commanding position. But so great 
was the terror and confusion of the 
Austrian officers, that the demands 
of the populace were complied with. 
The prisoner was liberated, and borne 
in triumph through the streets of 
Pesth, and into the Magyar theatre, 
where the national hymn was sung 
by many thousand enthusiasts in and 
around the building. On the follow- 
ing day (March 16,) the rioters pro- 
ceeded to supersede the authority of 
the magistrates, and to appoint their 
own revolutionary administration. 
Two provisional committees of safety 
for the city and county of Pesth were 
created, and to illustrate theprinciple 
of the equality of religious societies, 
three Jews were appointed to sit in 
the city committee. 

It has been generally admitted 
that these boards, the creations of a 
tumultuotis movement, made very 
laudable exertions in the cause of 
peace and order, to uphold which 
they decreed the organization of a 
national guard. The cockades and 
weapons of this corps were fur- 
nished by the municipality. So 
great was the enthusiasm, that 
not only the able-bodied among the 
inhabitants, but also decrepit old 
men and cripples on crutches, not to 
mention Saodivede of strangers and 
visitors, insisted on being enrolled 
among the defenders of the city. 
They were enrolled, for resistance to 
any demand was in those days likely 
to be attended with serious conse- 
quences. 

The excitement at Pesth was in- 
creased by thenews of the concessions 
which the Hungarian deputation had 
obtained at Vienna, and the popular 
feeling rose to frenzy, when it be- 
came generally known that Count 
Louis Batthyanyi had been appointed 
to the presidency of the first Hun- 
garian cabinet. That nobleman, the 
descendant of an ancient Magyar 
family, and one to whose exertions 
the Habsburgs were indebted for 
their advent to the Hungarian 
throne, and for its preservation at 
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sundry periods of foreign or domestic 
dangers, possessed to a high degree 
those qualities which his country- 
men chiefly respect. His aspect 
was commanding, his bearing noble, 
andhis discourse had that mysterious 
brevity which, coupled with a fulness, 
not to say sadness of tone, imparts 
a meaning even to trite arguments, 
and which makes commonplace 
remarks attractive. Left in early 
outh to be ‘ lord of himself, that 
eritage of woe,’ Count Louis Bat- 
thyanyi was bred to a soldier's pro- 
fession in Italy; he travelled through 
various European countries, sojourn- 
ing in each too long for oblivion, 
and passing too quickly for instruc- 
tion ; and on his return to his native 
country, he spent some years over- 
whelmed with all the cares of a 
most profuse hospitality. His here- 
ditary authority, the power of his 
wealth, and the influence he obtained 
by its liberal transmission into other 
hands, tempted him, as pleasure 
palled and ambition awoke, to take 
a leading part in the affairs of the 
nation, nor was it long before he 
was considered as the chief of the 
liberal opposition in the House of 
Magnates. His influence supported 
Mr. Kossuth’s struggles for reform, 
and it was in his hands that the 
Emperor Ferdinand placed the diffi- 
cult task of securing the indepen- 
dence of Hungary, and at the same 
time preserving her for Austria. 

It is to be presumed that the 
Count Batthyanyi was alive to the 
difficulties of his position. But if 
the excitement of a gratified ambition 
—and let us say, the gratification of 
an honest and generous patriotism, 
caused him to overlook them for a 
moment, he was but too soon and too 
painfully reminded of the fact, that 
most hopeless is the lot of those who 
are doomed to mediate between the 
past and the future. The first 
measures did, indeed, touch neutral 
ground, and in them he was borne 
forward by the enthusiasm of the 
day. The impending dissolution 
of the Diet, and the expected con- 
vocation of a Parliament at Pesth, 
strengthened the popular beliet 
that all things and arrangements 
were but provisional and likely to 
be followed by some mysterious 
future good—thealcun beneof Dante. 
Some disturbances were, indeed, 
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caused by the ‘ press-law,’ which 
B. Szemere nan and which was 
supported by Mr. Kossuth. Exor- 
bitant sums, as caution money, were 
by this law imposed upon the daily 
and weekly press.* The Diet ac- 
cepted this law, but the populace 
burnt it. The electoral law, which 
was likewise supported by Mr. Kos- 
suth, and opposed by Messrs. Mada- 
ress, Perezel, and Kubinyi, was in- 
veighed against on account of its 
vexatious restrictions of the fran- 
chise. It was considered as a 
special grievance that this law made 
no allowances whatever for the 
‘ qualification of intelligence’ in 
favour of the learned professions. 
Nevertheless, it was passed. The 
Diet, in fact, appeared at one 
time to be alive alle to the pre- 
judices than to the rights of the 
people. The Jews, a numerous and 
wealthy class, had been admitted to 
the franchise, and to the right of 
sitting in Parliament. The citizens 
of Pressburg protested against this 
resolution, so the Diet reversed it. 
The populace, emboldened by its 
success, proceeded to attack the 
Jews’ quarter, and to burn, murder, 
and destroy; while in the immediate 
vicinity of this scene of horrors, the 
members of the Diet, assembled in 
the Pressburg Cathedral, assisted at 
the chanting of a solemn Te Deum! 
in honour of the liberties which 
God had vouchsafed to grant to 
the nation. 

The same scene was in April and 
May repeated at Kaschau, Roation, 
Kerd, Nadaz, and almost throughout 
Hungary. 

Deputations, too, and addresses 
poured in from all parts of the 
country. The Pesth Committee of 
Safety, in particular, sought to esta- 
blish itself as an independent revo- 
lutionary authority, with a view of 
superseding the Diet, until their pro- 
ceedings were checked by the firm- 
ness and determination of Mr. Kos- 
suth, who publicly and peremptorily 
refused to listen to the suggestions 
of the Pesth Committee, and its re- 
presentative, Paul Hajnik. 

These were the difliculties which 
assailed Count Batthyanyi on the 
part of the Hungarians; but still 
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graver obstructions were placed in 
his path by the members of the 
Imperial family and the officials at 
Vienna. The composition of his 
cabinet, though it remained uncon- 
tradicted, excited the indignation of 
those who, immediately after the 
departure of the Hungarian depu- 
tation from Vienna, resumed their 
accustomed influence on the affairs 
of the empire. In that cabinet, B. 
Szemere was appointed minister for 
home and Prince Paul Esterhazy for 
foreign affairs; whilethe departments 
of finance, of justice, war, public in- 
struction, communication, and trade, 
were entrusted to Messrs. Kossuth, 
Deak, Messaros, Eétvés, Szechenyi, 
and Klauzal. None of these was a 
favourite at Vienna, and none of 
them was likely to advocate the in- 
terests of Austria; but the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kossuth to the impor- 
tant post of minister of finance was 
most offensive to the feelings of his 
old persecutors, while it was fraught 
with real danger to their interests, 
and the continuation of their domi- 
nion. 

Mr. Kossuth, at the head of the 
Hungarian finances, was not likely 
to sacrifice the interests of Hungary 
to the necessities of the Austrian 
exchequer. The military forces of 
Hungary, concentrated in that coun- 
try, and placed at the disposition of 
one of Mr. Kossuth’s colleagues, 
might at any time be turned against 
the empire. Or, discarding the pro- 
bability of so extreme a case, it 
could not be expected that they 
would for the future be allowed to 
support the aggressions and the 
despotic rule of Austria in other 
countries. 

Mr. Kossuth was aware of the 
pF apron which the Austrian 
cabinet connected with his person. 
He understood that his own position 
and the safety of the country were 
endangered, unless he succeeded in 
convincing his enemies at Vienna of 
his desire to make concessions in 
their favour. It is to be presumed 
that these were his motives when, 
on the 20th of July, he exerted all 
his influence to procure from the 
Hungarian parliament a vote of 
subsidies against the Italian insur- 


* 20001. was the caution money for a daily, and 1000J. for a weekly paper ; 
while a deposit of 4007. was demanded for the mere establishment of a printing-press. 
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gents. His was a difficult task on 
that occasion. He had to convince 
the House of his sincerity, while his 
demand was in direct contradiction 
to the traditions of his past career. 
This he endeavoured to accomplish 
by a subtle distinction between his 
private and public feelings, between 
his feelings as an individual and his 
duties as a minister. Supported by 
Eétvés and the rest of the cabi- 
net, but opposed by Perezel and 
Teleky, the bili in favour of the 
subsidies was passed by 236 against 
33 votes. 

But this manifestation of his in- 
tentions came too late to disarm the 
hostile measures which the Austrian 
cabinet and the members of the Im- 


verial family had taken against 
fungary. Defeated in Italy, op- 


posed in Bohemia, and insulted in 
the very metropolis of their country, 
the Habsburgs showed to the last 
that stubborn perseverance which, 
if it had ever been exerted in a 
good cause, would entitle them to 
the highest respect. While the 
court was compelled to fly from 
Vienna to the mountains of the 
Tyrol, strenuous endeavours were 
made to obstruct the develop- 
ment of Hungarian independence, 
and to paralyze the patriotism of 
Batthyanyi and the olin of Kos- 
suth, by the horrors and dangers of 
a civil war. For that purpose, the 
members of the Cena family 
looked out for allies in Hungary, 
and two powerful allies were found 
in the esprit de corps of the Austrian 
army and in the discontents and the 
ambition of the Croats. 

It has always been the practice of 
the Austrian War Office to stifle in 
their soldiers and officers old friend- 
ships and associations of home, and 
to prevent their contracting new al- 
liances in the towns and provinces 
on which they were quartered. The 
recruits from Lombardy, Poland, 
and Bohemia were, therefore, at all 
times marched to depdts in Hun- 
gary and Austria Proper; while, on 
the other hand, the levies from Hun- 
gary and Austria Proper were sent 
to join the garrisons of the Italian, 
Polish and Bohemian fortresses. 
By this means, in case of an insur- 
rection in any province, the soldiers, 
who were strangers to the language 
and the grievances of that particular 
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part of the empire, and who, more- 
over, as foreigners and servants of 
a despotic government, were ex- 
posed to frequent insults, were at all 
times ready to act against the native 
population. Their term of service 
was long; the regiments were always 
moved to different and equally fp. 
reign parts of the empire, whenever 
a al understanding and an iden- 
tity of sympathies seemed to spring 
up between them and the ‘natives. 
To restrain their officers from con- 
nexions with the provincials was 
more difficult, but the task was ac- 
complished by the careful foster- 
ing of ignorance and impertinence, 
in the young men who aspired to a 
military career in Austria; by a con- 
stant watching of their leanings and 
connexions, and by their ‘dislocation’ 
to regiments in other provinces, 
whenever, by marriage or acquisi- 
tion of property, they attempted to 
establish themselves in the country 
in which they sojourned. Thus the 
army came to be anation in itself,— 
a vagabond population, which immi- 
grated and emigrated, according to 
the orders of the War Office. Its 
members were peculiar in their lan- 
guage, sentiments,and morals. They 
were devoted to a system of irrespon- 
sible despotism, which maintained 
them at the expense and in the do- 
mination of the country; and they 
were the most uncompromising an- 
tagonists of all attempts at reform. 
At the season of the general revo- 
lution, the various corps of the Aus- 
trian army were indeed for a short 
time shaken in their allegiance, by 
the precarious position of their 
masters, and by the violent expres- 
sions of popular hate of which they 
found themselves the objects. In 
Hungary, in particular, the Italian, 
Polish, and German regiments were 
content to shut themselves up in 
their quarters, and to remain quiet 
spectators of any excesses which the 
populace chose to commit. In this 
season of uncertainty, too, the com- 
manders of fortresses, though op- 
posed to the decree of the emperor, 
which sanctioned the authority of the 
new Hungarian War Office, could 
not decline to deliver up their com- 
mands into the hands of the agents 
of Count Batthyanyi. Thus were 
the fortresses of Leopoldstadt, 
Komorn, Buda, Peterwardine, and 
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Esseg, surrendered to Magyar offi- 
cers. But scarcely had the ge- 
neral panic begun to subside, when 
secret orders were issued from 
Vienna for the commanders in Hun- 
gary ‘by prudent management,’ to 
efeat the measures of the Hunga- 
rian cabinet. These officers, urged 
on by the desire for favour and 
rewards, endeavoured by delays, 
rather than direct disobedience, to 
paralyze the action of the new War 
Office at. Pesth, and to ensure the 
defencelessness, rather than the de- 
fence, of the country, at a time when 
a combination of formidable powers 
arrayed itself against Hungary. 
For, obedient to the secretly ex- 
a wishes of the Archduchess 
phia, wife to the heir-apparent to 
the Austrian crown, the ancient 
hates of the Servians, Croats, and 
Wallacks, in the border counties of 
Hungary, were turned against that 
country. In Transylvania the Wal- 
lachian population exceeded the 
Magyars by two-thirds, and yet 
these Wallachians were excluded 
from the Diet of that province. In 
nel Hungary, where the original 
inhabitants of the country, the Scla- 
vonian Slowacks, had sought refuge 
from the violence of the invader 
— and his hordes, the numerical 
difference between Magyars and 
non-Magyars was as great; and 
much discontent prevailed among 
these descendants of a conquered 
race against Magyar dominion, arro- 
gance, and that insulting temper 
which has always characterized the 
sons of Arpad in their dealings with 
the conquered and alien population, 
and which received a new impulse 
wy the too easy triumph which Mr. 
ossuth obtained over the Austrian 
oppression. The discontents which 
were rife among the Slowacks, were 
literally dashed into action by Hodza, 
a Protestant clergyman at St. Mik- 
los, in Liptau county, who, with a 
horsewhip in his hand, compelled 
the peasant population to take the 
pledge of temperance and of enmity 
inst the Ma; ars and the Jews. 
ith him was Hurban, ex-priest of 
Szobotist, near Miava, who, from 
pothouse tables and scaffoldings, re- 
minded the Slowacks of the ancient 
glories of their kingdom, of Svato- 
_ and Libussa, and the white 
e which the Magyar invaders 
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offered in scorn as purchase-money 
for the rich plains of southern 
Hungary. Into these he exhorted 
them to make a razzia. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting at Miava a large 
crowd of smugglers, labourers, and 
carmen, whom he led to frightful 
jacqueries on the manor-houses and 
the Jews of Wagenstadl, Brezova, 
and Szobotist. 

But more dangerous to Hungarian 
prosperity than the Wallachians of 
Transylvania, or the Slowacks of the 
north, was another branch of the 
great Sclavonic family, namely, the 
Croats, whose country, although a 
province under the crown of Hun- 
gary, was governed by a ‘ Banus,’ 
or Stadtholder, an officer of high 
rank, who took precedence after the 
chancellor of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. The Croats, though favoured 
by many valuable privileges and 
immunities, had, nevertheless, on 
several occasions suffered from Hun- 
garian violence and pride ; and after 
the constitution of the Batthyanyi 
cabinet,they were specially aggrieved 
by the attempts which the Hunga- 
rian parliament made in favour of 
the _— language. In their 
endeavours to repel this encroaching 
policy, they were supported, and 
urged on, not only by secret agents 
sent from Vienna, but also by their 
Ban, the Baron Joseph Jellachich. 
This man, who has justly been de- 
scribed as the chief cause of the war 
in Hungary, born in 1801, at Peter- 
warasdin, andson ofan Austrian field- 
officer, received his education in a 
military college, where he was noted 
as pre-eminent in all military and 
gymnastic exercises. Promoted to 
a lieutenancy in a Polish regiment 
of dragoons, he passed five years 
amidst the dissipations to which Aus- 
trian officers have atall times beenad- 
dicted, until, broken in health, he was 
compelled to retire to Agram a prey 
to a painful anddangerous complaint. 
Restored to health, he served again 
in Vienna, and on the Croatian fron- 
tier, where, as colonel and com- 
mander of thelst Border regiment, he 
headed a razzia into Turkish Bosnia. 
His regiment was defeated in a skir- 
mish near Posvid. The Baron Jella- 
chich’s enemies protest that this 
defeat is to be attributed to his care- 
lessness and mismanagement. His 
friends say that in this very engage- 
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ment he astonished his regiment 
‘by his bravery and presence of 
mind.’ The skirmish of Posvid is 
so little known in its details, that it 
is impossible to say whether his 
friends wrong him by praise, or his 
enemies by their blame. 

Early in 1848 the unsuccessful 
chief of the Bosnian expedition was 
elected to the office of Ban of the 
three kingdoms of Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, and Illyria. Almost his first 
act in this new dignity was an at- 
tempt to organize an oppositional 
movement against the Bath anyi 
cabinet. He travelled through the 
country, addressed the populace, 
and exerted all the influence of his 
official position to foment a war be- 
tween Hungary and Croatia. From 
his residence at Agram he gave the 
signal for a general rising of the 
south Sclavonian population. The 
Croats, Serbs, Slowacks—all mem- 
bers of the great Sclavonian family 
—were, by his exertions, united into 
a grand anti-Magyar league. The 
diets of the various Sclavonian pro- 
vinces were convoked, against the 
express prohibition of the Hunga- 
rian parliament ; and while the Ser- 
bian patriarch, Rajachich, dressed 
in the robes of his sacred office, and 
bearing a large cross, travelled 
iowa the country, preaching a 
crusade against Hungary ; while the 
Austrian Colonel Mayerhofer col- 
lected a band of Turkish marauders 
on the Bosnian frontier, and urged 
them onto murder and incendiarism; 
the Ban Jellachich proceeded to 
expel the Magyar commissioners, 
and to quarter his troops on those 
districts of the banat whose inhabi- 
tants appeared inclined to support 
the cause of Hungary. 

The Hungarian cabinet thusthreat- 
ened, sought protection and support 
from the emperor; and, on the 10th 
of June, they succeeded, by the in- 
fluence of Count Louis Batthyanyi, 
in obtaining the publication of an 
Imperial manifesto, by which the 
Croats and Sclavonians were in- 
formed that the Ban had been sus- 
pended from all his dignities and 
offices. In this document, the 
Croats were told that their ingrati- 
tude had been a grievous disap- 
penn to the emperor's ‘paternal 

eart.’ ‘ Persons,’ says the emperor, 
‘there are who persecuted your fel- 
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low-citizens, and who, by intimida- 
tion, forced them to leave their 


country, because they attempted to 
enlighten you as to the facts of the 
case.” 

The emperor proceeds to state 
that his deep concern was heightened 
by the apprehension, that perhaps 
the very man whom his grace had 
overwhelmed with tokens of his 
royal bounty, and whom he had ap- 

ointed to be the guardian of the 
aw in Croatia—namely, the Baron 
Joseph Jellachich, had given himself 
up to this criminal sedition, and, 
led away by factious animosity, had 
dared to conspire against the union 
of Croatia with Hungary. He was 
consequently a traitor against the 
emperor’s crown and dignity. The 
charges against him are his disobe- 
dience, his attempts to seduce the 
lawful authorities to the same dis- 
obedience, and the violent and illegal 
measures by which he compelled the 
Croatians to hostile demonstrations 
against Hungary. The emperor 
further accuses the Ban of having 

ersecuted the friends of the union 

etween Croatia and Hungary, of 
having deposed them from their 
offices, and tried them by court- 
martial; of having prevented the 
legally appointed lord-lieutenants 
from entering upon their duties, of 
having seized the public funds, com- 

elled the people to take arms, and 
mam them to acts of murder and 
rapine against the Hungarians. And 
lastly, the Ban is accused of conniving 
at an insult offered to the Archduke 
Palatine, and of mutiny against the 
emperor’s commissioner, the Baron 
Hrabowsky. For these and other 
high crimes and misdemeanours the 
Baron Joseph Jellachich is deprived 
of all his dignities, commands, and 
offices, and summoned to surrender 
to the emperor’s commissioner, the 
Baron Hrabowsky, to show cause 
why he should not be treated as a 
traitor and a rebel. 

Exactly two days after this im- 
portant manifesto obtained the em- 
peror’s signature, the Ban Jella- 
chich left his provincial capital of 
Agram, and proceeded to the em- 
peror’s court at Insbruck. He was 
accompanied by Colonel Denkstein, 
and the Counts Nugent, Louis Er- 
dédy, and Draskovich. His friends 
state that he was ignorant of the 
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emperor's manifesto, and that his 
journey was prompted by a desire to 
do homage to his sovereign. In 
support of this view, they refer 
to the dates, and protest that the 
emperor's proceedings at Insbruck, 
on the 10th of June, could not pos- 
sibly be known at Agram on the 12th 
of that month. But as the mani- 
festo against the Ban was the result 
of long andearnestsolicitationsonthe 
part of the Count Louis Batthyanyi, 
thereis reason to believe that the Ban 
was informed of the dangers of his 
— andthat he wentto Insbruck 
or the purpose of assuring himself 
of the support of his august allies. 
And this view is fully supported by 
the facts of the case; for not only 
was the ‘traitor and rebel’ allowed 
to approach the emperor's court, 
but he was admitted to an audience 
by the Archduke Francis Charles, 
the heir-apparent to the throne, and 
the Archduchess Sophia, his wife. 
Nor could all the protests of the 
Hungarian ministers prevail against 
the subtle and powerful influence of 
the emperor's relations; and on the 
19th of June, Ferdinand of Austria 
was induced to accept the homage 
of aman whom, but ten days ago, 
he had accused of the worst crimes 
which can be preferred against a 
subject and a public functionary. 
If any proof were wanting of the 
gross duplicity of the Imperial family 
of Austria, it is furnished by the 
fact, that no reproach, no accusa- 
tion, was made against the Ban ; 
and that the Archduke John, whom 
the Germans at that very time 
elected to the regency of their 
country, (chiefly because he had 
married the daughter of a publican, 
and because he liked low company,) 
wrote a letter to the declared enemy 
of Hungarian liberty, in which he 
addressed him as ‘ My dear Banus.’ 
Nor were measures taken to revoke 
the manifesto against the Ban. 
That document was published and 
circulated, while he whom it de- 
nounced received the strongest 
marks of his master’s esteem and 
favour. 

While these intrigues were spin- 
ning at the emperor's court in Ins- 
bruck, the results of other intrigues 
became still more apparent and 
dangerous to the public safety. 
The Servians, who form the majority 
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of the inhabitants of the counties of 
Bacz, Torontal, Krassé, Temes, Ba- 
ranya, and Syrmia, had at an earlier 
period manifested their desire to 
secede from the kingdom of Hun- 
gary: they demanded a separate 
administration, diet, and king’s lieu- 
tenant. The above-mentioned coun- 
ties were to be constituted as a 
separate crown-land—the Servian 
Wojewodina. And not only were 
these demands preferred, but mea- 
sures were taken to dispense with 
the consent of the Hungarian cabi- 
net. The priest Rajachich was 
elected to be patriarch of the Woje- 
wodina ; and Suplicacz, a cele- 
brated warrior, was appointed to 
the Wojewodeship. The Servians, 
reinforced by Colonel Mayerhofer’s 
bands from Turkish Servia and 
Bosnia, proceeded at the same time 
to illustrate the meaning they at- 
tached to the words of national in- 
dependence, by frequent and terrible 
visitations of the Magyar villages 
within their domains and on their 
borders. Murder and rapine were 
the rule of the day, and the Servians 
showed that they, like most conti- 
nental nations, believed that liberty 
meant an unbounded licence and 
absolute dominion over the lives, 
property, and opinions of all other 
men. 

The measures which the Hunga- 
rian cabinet adopted to pacify the 
Servians were judicious and truly 
liberal. They convoked an assembly 
of their estates at Temesvar, where 
they proposed to hear, and, as 
far as in them lay, to comply with 
their demands. Nor could this 
peaceable policy have failed to pro- 
duce a favourable result, had it not 
been for the secret agents of the 
Austrian imperial family. The old 
hatred of the Sclavonians was ex- 
cited by tales of past oppression, by 
anecdotes of words of scorn and 
menace which were said to have 
fallen from the lips of the Hun- 
garian ministers, and by wild and 
vague hopes, not only of independ- 
ence from Hungary, but from Austria 
also. They were reminded of their 


ancient nationality, language, and 
religion, as distinct from Magyar 

rotestantism and Austrian catho- 
icism; they were artfully told that if 
the power and influence of the Mag- 
yars were but reduced, the emperor 
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would crown their boldest wishes, 
and constitute the three kingdoms 
of Croatia, Dalmatia and Illyria into 
one great Sclavonic empire. It re- 
quired all the ignorance and enthu- 
siasm of the natives of that part of 
Europe to believe these statements. 
But believed they were, and the 
Sclavonians, a nation of instinctive 
cruelty and greed, believed, more- 
over, that to exterminate the Mag- 
yars, and appropriate their goods 
and chattels, was the surest means 
to justify the emperor’s good opi- 
nion and benevolent intentions 
towards themselves. To confirm 
them in this conviction, money, 
arms, and ammunition were sent 
from Insbruck, while, at the same 
time, exhortations, injunctions, and 
threatening manifestoes against the 
Sclavonians, were signed by the so- 
vereign, and duly published in Hun- 
gary. In June,when the violent pro- 
ceedings of the armed bands of Ser- 
vians compelled the Hungarian cabi- 
net to profect the lives and properties 
of the subjects of the kingdom, they 
instructed General Hrabowsky to 
pacify the insurgent districts. That 
officer, at the head of a strong force 
of Austrian soldiers and Hungarian 
National Guards, attacked the Ser- 
vians, and expelled them from Kar- 
lowitz, the newly-created capital of 
the Wojewodina. He allowed him- 
self to be outwitted by granting 
them an armistice of fourteen days, 
for the purpose, as they alleged, of 
settling the dispute. But, while he 
remained at Karlowitz, the Servian 
forces fell back wpon the walls and 
moats of an old Roman camp, which 
was already occupied by 8000 of 
their own nation. Reinforcements 
were attracted from all sides, so 
that at the expiration of the armis- 
tice, they had the advantage, not only 
of numbers, and of various strong 
positions, but moreover, of having 
chiefs and leaders whose enthusiasm 
kept pace with the fanaticism of the 
common militiamen. Their line of de- 
fence leant on the Danube, with the 
citiesof Karlowitz, Semlin, Pancsova, 
and Orsova, as depdts and rallying 
points; they infested the left bank 
of the Danube and either bank of 
the Theiss, and commanded the road 
from Pancsova to Temesvar. But 
their strongest points were the line 
of Roman encampments from the 
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Danube to the Theiss, and the forti- 
fications of Titel, St. Thomas, Per- 
lasz, and Alibunar. On this line, 
and in these positions, they had col- 
lected an army of 30,000 men, and 
among them 4000 auxiliaries, the 
scum and refuse of Turkish Servia. 
They had 100 pieces of artillery. 
Their forces were commanded by 
the two Servians, Stratimirovich and 
Knichanin, and by the Austrian 
colonel, Mayerhofer. 

The Hungarian forces which were 
to oppose these formidable bands 
mustered from 17,000 to 18,000 men, 
foot, horse, and artillery. But the 
majority of these troops consisted of 
Austrian regiments and battalions, 
commanded by Austrian officers, 
who had for the time being been 
laced at the disposition of the 

{ungarian cabinet. These officers 
were inclined to protract the war, 
which they would not terminate 
in favour of the Hungarians. Their 
delays caused a terrible onslaught 
which the Servians made (26th 
June) on the Magyar and German 
inhabitants of the city of Neusatz, 
where unarmed citizens, women, 
and children were overpowered, 
seized, and tortured, while the gar- 
risons of the Roman entrenchments, 
issuing from their strongholds, de- 
vastated the country in all directions. 
Thus compelled to action, the Hun- 
garian cabinet reinforced their army 
withstrong leviesof NationalGuards, 
until in the first days of July their 
forces amounted to 80,000 men, with 
sixty field-pieces. 

And now commenced an extraor- 
dinary and almost inexplicable war- 
fare. To all appearance the Servians 
were being besieged in their exten- 
sive lines of fortification. But, infact, 
their position was not that of a be- 
sieged garrison, for the lines of the 
Hungarians extended only along 
their front, while the country in 
the rear was under their influence, 
and they were free to attract re- 
inforeements and provisions to any 
extent. Nor were the attacks against 
their lines attended with any suc- 
cess ; for the Austrian officers in 
command of the Hungarian forces 
did all in their power to defeat the 
troops which it was their duty to 
lead to victory. In the attack on 


St. Thomas, the Hungarians were 
commanded by General Bechthold, 
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who left the field of battle, and 
ordered a general retreat, at the 
moment when his forlorn hope had 
carried the Servian entrenchments 
at the point of the bayonet. Having 
thus done his utmost to daunt the 
courage. and confuse the minds of 
the Hungarians, General Bechthold 
resigned his command. For that 
the position of the Servians was not 
impregnable, and that the Hungarian 
troops were sufficiently strong and 
brave to carry them, was shown at 
Perlasz, where Major Vetter and 
Colonel Ernest Kiss, at the head of 
4000 men, attacked and stormed the 
Servian entrenchments, routed their 
garrison, captured their artillery, 
and compelled them to fly to Titel. 
The most important capture on this 
occasion was a document, which 
left no doubt, if any could have 
existed, of the treachery of the Aus- 
trian cabinet. In the quarters of 
the Servian commander a letter was 
found from the Austrian Field-Mar- 
shal Lieutenant Spanoghr, comman- 
der of a division at Gratz. This 
letter announced the march of two 
batteries and transports of ammuni- 
tion to Karlowitz, and promised a 
further supply of artillery. 

It was under the influence of such 
events and revelations that, in the 
parliament at Pesth, Mr. Kossuth 
gave notice of his intention to move 
a resolution for the ‘ defence of the 
country.’ The 11th of July was the 
day appointed for that motion, and 
from its nature, and the events of 
the time, it was justly presumed 
that the agitator intended to sweep 
all opposition before him by an ex- 
traordinary display of those orato- 
rical powers which have gained him 
respect and admiration in countries 
foreign to his sentiments, ideas, and 
language, but which, when brought 
to bear upon his own nation, proved 
altogether irresistible and over- 
whelming. Hence the galleries and 
even the stairs of the parliament- 
house were crowded with the idle, 
the curious, and the patriotic, and 
large masses of the populace sur- 
rounded the building itself. They 
were anxious to catch the result of 
Mr. Kossuth’s speech, though the 
could not expect to hear the speec. 
itself. On this and many other 
occasions, the admirers of that extra- 
ordinary man have compared him 
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to one of our greatest and most 
impressive speakers—namely, Lord 
Chatham. The comparison holds 
ood in more than one respect ; for, 
ike Lord Chatham, Mr. Kossuth 
moved the pity of his audience by 
an appearance of extreme lassitude, 
and by the report of his physical 
sufferings. In his case, as in that 
of Lord Chatham, ambition seemed 
extinct in a mind which craved 
nought but rest. The influence of 
office, the power of dominion, and 
the triumph of a mind which swayed 
and bent the minds of a nation at 
its will, appeared as so many sacri- 
fices, which, though painfully, were 
freely offered to the salvation of the 
country. It has been said of Lord 
Chatham, that there was persua- 
sion in his flannels, conviction in 
his crutch. There was much 
of Lord Chatham’s influence in 
the compassionate murmurs which 
greeted Mr. Kossuth’s appearance 
on the llth July, when his slight 
and emaciated form, supported on 
the arms of two friends, was seen 
gliding through the crowded hall 
to the tribune. There was much 
of Lord Chatham’s persuasion in 
his hollow eyes, the high furrowed 
brow, the pale wan face, and the air 
of intense hopeless exhaustion with 
which he leant forward to acknow- 
ledge the thundering cheers which 
for awhile drowned the low, plain- 
tive tones of his voice. 

He said he came to implore them 
to save the country. That country 
was in danger! The House knew 
it. Croatia was in open rebellion, 
which was not justified either by 
the past or the present. The 
Hungarians had always shared 
with them their rights and privi- 
leges. The last Diet had made great 
sacrifices in favour of the Croatian 
finances and nationality. Their lan- 
guage hadbeen protected. The Ban’s 

ower had beensecuredandextended. 
Le had been invited to take his seat 
at the council board, and assured 
that what he asked in reason 
should be freely granted. But the 
a of the Croatians was per- 
ectly incomprehensible. He (Mr. 
Kossuth) could understand that a 
nation should woo liberty at the 
point of the sword; but an insur- 
rection in favour of despotism was 
an inscrutable mystery to him. 
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Croatia played the part of the 
French Vendée—it was all sham- 
loyalty, and real servility, on the 
part of the leader; while the people 
were led away by the scheme of an 
Austro-Sclavonian monarchy. 

It was very much the same with 
the Servians, As for the Austrian 
government, it repented of its late 
concessions, and sought to recover 
the sword and the purse-strings of 
the nation—the departments of War 
and Finance. The rest would soon 
follow. The Croatian movement 
was evidently connected with this 
scheme, and the last days, in parti- 
cular, had revealed many secrets. A 
demand had come from Vienna for 
the cabinet to pacify the Croats at 
any sacrifice, and for supplies to be 
sent to Jellachich. He (Mr. Kos- 
suth) had refused to furnish a de- 
clared rebel with the sinews of war; 
whereupon the Austrian ministers 
had sent their ‘ dear rebel’ the sum 
of 150,000 florins—100,000 of which 
they acknowledged. 

Mr. Kossuth proceeded next to 
sift the foreign ma sn of Hungary. 
England was favourable, France 
and Germany were doubtful. But 
favour or no favour, all the hopes of 
Hungary were in herself. ‘ That 
nation alone can live, whose vitality 
is strong within it. There is no 
future for a nation which relies for 
safety on foreign help.’ And, there- 
fore, the speaker demanded that the 
House should vote an extraordinary 
credit of 42,000,000 florins for the 
mobilization of an army of 200,000 
men. Of these, 40,000 were to be 
enrolled at once, the rest at the 
discretion of the ministers. 

As Mr. Kossuth approached the 
climax of his proposal, after a speech 
of more than two hours, his pallor 
increased ; he stammered, leant for- 
ward, and fainted away. Whaiever 
the divisions and party feelings of 
the House, they were overpowered 
by the last breaking tones of that 
voice. Paul Nydry, a member of 
the opposition, rose, and with out- 
stretched arms cried: We consent! 
And in a moment all the members 
followed his example, and with their 
handsraised to heaven, they repeated 
Nyary’s words: We consent! Their 
tumultuous movements, their voices, 
and the cheerful words of his friends 
roused Mr. Kossuth from his trance. 
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He rose with an effort, and with 
streaming eyes and hands humbly 
crossed on his breast, concluded 
his speech in a faint and trembling 
voice, thanking the House for its 
ready vote, and imploring their 
patience. He he: before the 
nation’s greatness. If its persever- 
ance equalled its patriotism, even 
the gates of hell should not prevail 
against Hungary ! 

Mr. Kossuth’s speech on_ his 
motion of the 11th July is considered 
as the best and most extensive dis- 
play of his oratorical powers. It 
was certainly his most successful 
effort, for on that day the fate of 
the nation was really and truly de- 
cided. Other orators have been 
fortunate if they could influence the 
decision of a constituent assembly. 
Mr. Kossuth did more, he dictated 
that decision. And it appears from 
the concurrent testimony of all 
the witnesses of that remarkable 
scene, that so great was the ex- 
citement of his hearers, that all, 
friends and foes, conservatives and 
liberals, rushed forward to grasp 
his hand, and to thank him for 
the resolution he had wrung from 
them. It was impossible to proceed 
with the business before the House, 
whieh had to be adjourned until the 
members had vented their feelings 
in frantic cheers and sobs, and 
frequent embraces. That these 
aa demonstrations of universal 
ove and good-will were produced by 
Mr. Kossuth’s manner, rather than 
by the weight of his arguments, was 
shown by the tardy repentance of 
the opposition. Strenuous endea- 
vours were made in subsequent de- 
bates to bind the cabinet to a de- 
cisive policy. Mr. Kossuth, says his 
biographer Horn, would have met 
the opposition half-way, but in the 
cabinet councils his influence was 
pao by the premier, Count L. 

atthyanyi. In spite of all proofs, 
that high and generous nobleman 
could not believe in the treachery of 
the Austrian cabinet; and though 
frequently disappointed, he returned 
with unshrinking and persevering 
loyalty to his attempts at reconcili- 
ation. Neither the proclamations 
which were salilicliedt by the Ban 
of Croatia, and in which that officer 
boasted of Austrian support, nor the 
statementsof the Austrian Secretary- 
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at-War, Count Latour, who made 
public exhibitions of his joy at the 
successes of his faithful Servians’ 
and ‘beloved comrades,’ could per- 
suade him that his sovereign and 
his sovereign’s servants conspired 
against the peace and the prosperity 
of the nation. He, accompanied by 
F. Deak, the minister of justice, 
hastened to Vienna to solicit a repe- 
tition of those solemn assurances 
which the Imperial family had given 
him at an earlier and dangerous 
period. But the time of promises 
was past. The Hungarian ministers 
were delayedin thecapital,wherethey 
found it impossible to obtain an 
audience. Their suit received an 
indirect answer in a memorial which 
at that time (August 21) was sent 
from Vienna to Pesth. This memo- 
rial contained the first definitive ex- 
a of the Austrian demands. 
t tried to prove that the concessions 
of March were incompatible with the 
Pragmatic Sanction, that they under- 
mined the stability of the Austrian 
empire, and ruined its provinces, 
and that the emperor had not the 
right to make those concessions. 
The Hungarians were therefore 
asked to resign the advantages which 
had fallen to their share during the 
convulsions of the Austrian revolu- 
tion. 

In reply to this memorial, Mr. 
Kossuth induced the parliament to 
send a deputation of a hundred 
members of the lower House, and of 
twenty magnates, to inform the 
emperor of the sentiments of the 
Hungarian nation, and to demand 
at his hands the most energetic 
measures against the rebellion of the 
Serbs and Croats. The deputation 
left Pesth on the 5th September : 
its instructions were to proceed to 
Vienna, demand an audience, and 
return unless that audience were 
immediately granted. In Vienna, the 
deputies were received by an excited 
populace, which welcomed them 
with cheers and other expressions 
of sympathy. They saw the em- 
peror, who read his reply (contrary 
to the Austrian custom) from a paper 
prepared for the occasion. It was 
evasive. The deputies left thepalace, 
and ornamenting their hats with red 
plumes, in token of war, they re- 
turned to Pesth, where the result of 
this last endeavour was forthwith 
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communicated to the parliament. 
These deputies brought from Vienna 
a copy of a public letter which the 
emperor (Sept. 4) had addressed to 
the Ban of Croatia. It thanked 
the Ban for his zeal and loyalty, 
and for his desire to conciliate the 
Hungarian cabinet, and expressed 
a conviction of the perfect ground- 
lessness of the charges of high 
treason which had been preferred 
against him. The Ban was con- 
sequently absolved from all in- 
quiry, and exhorted to proceed on 
the path he had taken ‘for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the 
Hungarian Crown, and the pros- 
perous progress of its crown lands.’ 
This letter caused the resignation 
of the Batthyanyi cabinet, which 
was accepted by the Palatine, who 
informed the Assembly of his in- 
tention to appoint another premier. 
Mr. cemeale saentiaiael The 
Palatine’s letter was illegal, for it 
wanted the counter-signature of a 
responsible minister. He pointed 
out the defect, but forgot to men- 
tion the remedy, and, to defeat the 
Palatine’s plans, he resumed his 
office. Another cabinet was formed 
on the spot, with D. Pazmandy and 
Paul Nyary of the lower House, 
and Perenyi of the Magnates. A 
deputation was sent to the Palatine 
to protest against his letter, and ob- 
tain his sanction of the new cabinet. 
The Prince demurred, but after 
some negotiations, Count Batthyanyi 
was again found willing to resume 
his office. His first official act was 
the publication of important and 
decisive intelligence. Count Adam 
Teleky, the Hungarian commander 
on the Drave, had already announced 
his intention to retreat upon Pesth, 
since the Ban Jellachich was pre- 
paring to cross that river. he 
confirmation of that intelligence had 
now arrived in a letter from the 
commissioner, L. Csanyi. 

The Ban of Croatia, at the headof an 
army of 40,000 men, had on the 11th 
of September crossed the Drave, 
and with it the frontier of Hungary 
Proper. His soldiers devastated the 
country along the whole line of his 
march. The Hungarian forces were 
in full retreat, aud the sword and 
fire of the Croats had reached the 
walls of Gross Kanisha. 
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